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THE BEST WAR BREAD IS WHITE BREAD 


August to make plans for the ensuing 

year. Stocks of flour and other ma- 
terials are then replenished, and a general 
scheme for conducting the year’s business 
is formulated. The changed conditions 
brought about by the war bring up new 
factors. While the plans in connection with 
the national administration of Food Con- 
trol have not as yet been fully announced, 
and the baker has not been apprised of all 
the special requests that are to be made for 
conserving flour supplies, there are, how- 
ever, many things that can be done volun- 
tarily, to help improve conditions. 

Happily, our outlook as to wheat supply 
is better than early reports suggested. 
While it is not quite as large as the har- 
vests of some years, nevertheless, it would 
be ample if war conditions did not require 
a larger surplus than usual for the use of 
our allies, who normally consume more 
bread and less other foods than we do. 
Since the food habits of a nation cannot 
be changed in a day or so, and as we are 
used to a more varied and expensive diet, 
it is but right that we should share our 
bread with them, even if it temporarily 
costs us more to do so. 

While it is premature to estimate the 
yield of our spring wheat crop, it is pleas- 
ing to note that, as the crop is gradually 
completing its cycle of growth, it is one of 
great promise. With the exception of a 
- few localities the conditions generally for 
wheat growth have been good, and while 
the season is somewhat backward, there is 
at this time every prospect of a good crop. 
The last three weeks or so of a crop’s de- 
velopment is often a precarious period. In 
another month a general statement as to 
the probable size of the spring wheat crop 
can be ventured. 

With an ample crop as we all hope, and 
with no regulations as to the use of special 
or long extraction flours, as 82 per cent, 
and no mixed flour, then the baker will 
face the usual questions as to how he can 
best conduct his business along the usual 
lines so as to secure a living wage, coupled 
with the necessity of conserving our bread 
supplies. . 

WHITE BREAD IS WAR BREAD 


As to war bread, white bread is the best 
war bread. Every war in which this coun- 
try has been engaged, from the Revolution 
to the present time, has been fought and 
won on white bread. That in itself is an 
excellent record for white bread, and war- 
rants its being called war bread in prefer- 
ence to any other kind. White bread is the 
best in times of either peace or war. If it 
Were not, any real defects it might possess 
long ago would have been discovered and 
white bread would have been discarded. 


FLOUR SUBSTITUTES WHICH INCREASE THE 
PRICE AND LOWER THE QUALITY OF 
THE LOAF 

Many honest attempts have been made 
to find “substitutes” for bread, and our 
Journals, both popular and ‘technical, are 
full of suggestions for making cheaper 
bread. That white bread is the cheapest 
and best can be shown if one or two of the 
roposel “substitutes” are examined a 
ittle in detail. Consider, for example, oats 
at 70c per bu and wheat at $2.80. Natu- 
rally, it would look as if it would be eco- 
homica! to use oats as liberally as possible 
ma bread mixture. A bushel of oats 
Weighs 32 lbs and a bushel of wheat 60, 
the ratio of prices, instead of being 

4to J on a bushel basis, is more nearly 2 
tol on an actual pound price basis. In 
mnilling oats, $0 per cent or more of prac- 
tically worthless oat hulls are removed. 
feed, oat hulls have a very low value, as 

, if -hot lower, than straw. This ma- 
erially increases the cost of the edible part 
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of the oat. Then 200 lbs of rolled oats in 
wood at wholesale cost about $9 when oats 
are 70¢ per bu. 

Oats cannot be used alone for bread, as 
they contain no gluten that will undergo a 
bread-making process. Not more than 30 
per cent of oats can be mixed with wheat 
flour, and then the loaf is soggy, poor, 
and unappetizing. For bread-making pur- 
poses, the ground oats are much inferior 
to clears or low-grade flours. Now, with 
wheat at about $2.80, good white flour 
wholesales at about $13.50, wood basis, 
while the clears and low-grades sell for 
$7.75 to $9.50. There is no advantage 
whatever from an attempt to use the so- 
called oat flour in a bread mixture, even if 
the wheat cost four times as much per 
bushel as the oats. Oats make a more ex- 
pensive and in every way a poorer quality 
of loaf, and also one of lower food value 
than clear flour. 

Why not use oats more liberally in other 
ways, as breakfast foods or as oatmeal 
cookies, instead of putting them into 
bread, and thus lowering the bread-making 
qualities of flour? I think every one 
would prefer, if necessary, to eat a little 
less bread, provided the bread were of the 
best quality, and eat the oatmeal separate- 
ly, rather than to eat the same amount of 
flour in oatmeal. bread or in any other 
bread where the flour is mixed with some- 
thing that lowers the quality. The ma- 
terials with which it is proposed to mix 
flour can be used in the dietary to better 
advantage in other forms, instead of dis- 
guised as bread. True economy can be 
practiced without resorting to pdor bread. 
Regulate the use of bread, but do not 
lower its quality. 


RYE AND WHOLE-WHEAT FLOURS 


Rye and whole-wheat mixtures have 
been recommended for cheapening bread. 
The amount of rye available is limited, 
and should it be used in any quantity, its 
price would soon be on a par with that of 
wheat. Ordinarily, at the grocers’, rye 
flour and whole-wheat flour are retailed at 
the same if not a higher price than white 
flour, hence their use would make no re- 
duction in the cost of bread where home 
bread-making is practiced. Bakers sell so 
much less rye and whole-wheat breads than 
they do of ordinary bread that a slight 
saving in cost of materials is lost in added 
expense of manufacturing such small lots 
of these breads. Then, too, the whole- 
wheat flour is not.as nourishing as the 
white. 

I have discussed the comparative food 
values of. whole-wheat and ordinary white 
flours at the meeting of the Southeastern 
Association of the Baking Industry, at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and at the conference 
of bakers in Chicago last month. As both 
of these papers are in pamphlet form and 
can be supplied to any one interested in 
the subject, I will pass this topic by, only 
saying that extended tests by our national 
department of Agriculture have shown 
that it takes upwards of 106 lbs of whole- 
wheat, 82 per cent extraction or gray flour, 
to equal, in nutritive value, 100 lbs of 
straight white flour. Hence it is that our 
wheat crop cannot be stretched as a bread 
producer, and be made to furnish any 
added nourishment by grinding a part of 
the wheat offal into flour. 

As bakers, you can appreciate the situa- 
tion; the miller would willingly, if he 


could, grind any of the feed into flour, and 
thus sell his feed at flour prices, rather 
than at feed prices. There is no financial 
incentive for him to “rob” the flour by not 
grinding the feed into flour, as he is so 
often accused of doing. About 75 years 
ago, Alexander Graham, a dyspeptic food 
exhorter of New England, got the country 
more thoroughly agitated over the whole- 
wheat question than have some of the 
present-day food reformers. Then the 
question was new, and less was known of 
it. Periodically since Graham’s day the 
whole-wheat proposition has come up for 
discussion, and each time it receives less 
public attention. Universal whole-wheat 
flour is not a sound proposition from any 
point of view. 
NO REAL SUBSTITUTE 

We hear a great deal about flour sub- 
stitutes. I do not consider the word sub- 
stitute a suitable term, as there is nothing 
that can take the place of flour. You can- 
not make a loaf of bread without using 70 
per cent or so of real flour. No substitute 
can be used for the major part of the loaf; 
you can conserve flour by using other ma- 
terials, but it is not real substitution. 
Hence I consider the term flour conservers 
preferable to flour substitutes, because 
that is the real purpose for which they are 
advocated: to conserve or save the valuable 
flour. 

In nutrition work the term protein con- 
servers is applied to certain classes of 
nitrogenous bodies which, although they 
cannot take the place of protein, enable 
proteins to be conserved and used more 
economically. You cannot call such a body 
as asparagin a protein substitute, because 
it is not a protein and cannot be substitut- 
ed in a ration for protein. So in bread- 
making and the use of bread in the dietary, 
these so-called flour substitutes are mot in 
truth substitutes, as you cannot make 
bread of them alone, neither can they be 
entirely substituted for flour in the ration: 
They are flour.savers or conservers. 

In. carrying out the provisions of the 
pure food laws such a term as “substitute 
graham flour” applied to oatmeal would 
not be recognized, for it is not a substitute 
and does not contain a particle of graham 
flour; also the term “flour substitute” or 
“substitute flour” carinot be appended as 
a label to oats ground into a floury condi- 
tion. This war emphasizes more than ever 
the real value of flour and that there are 
no substitutes for it, but there are materials 
that can be used in the dietary so as to 
conserve our valuable flour. 


USE OF OTHER CEREALS 

To reduce the consumption of bread 
during the period of the war the baker 
should encourage a liberal use in the home 
of céreals other than wheat, even if it 
causes an increase in the cost of living and 
results in the use of food containing less 
valuable nutrients than bread. This is 
distinctly a patriotic duty. But let each 
cereal or food be used under its own name, 
and not mixed with, or disguised or con- 
cealed in, flour and bread. It is possible 
that the baker may-~find it advisable to 
make bakery products from other cereals, 
as corn breads and other lines of corn 
products, oatmeal cookies, and barley 
cakes. Should such a course be followed, 
the public should be told exactly what the 


goods contain. 
During a period of high-priced wheat 


flour there are liable to be agitators who 
will hint at all kinds of adulteration where 
none exists, and this will tend to make the 
public suspicious of all foods; hence it is 
desirable, in case any cereal other than 
wheat or any new material is used in the 
bakery to meet war conditions, no matter 
how valuable or harmless its nature, that 
its presence be registered on the label. 


PROBLEMS OF THE COMING YEAR 


During the coming year some trade con- 
ditions are destined to be different from 
last year. Potatoes, for examoule, ranged 
from $2 to $4 per bu, and cabbage was 
very high in price. No doubt more bread 
was consumed last year than is usual for 
a high-priced flour year, because of the 
high price of potatoes, vegetables and 
foods in general. During the coming year 
it looks as if we would have cheap pota- 
toes again and that many meals will consist 
of an extra potato and a slice less of 
bread. The large potato crop will tend to 
decrease bread consumption. 

Many bakers in estimating cost of pro- 
duction the coming year will be justified 
in figuring on restricted or slightly cur- 
tailed bread sales, because of cheaper 
potatoes and -vegetables in general. Can 
the baker do anything to overcome that 
condition? Yes. 

In some communities the labor problem 
will make itself felt. Domestic service will 
be restricted; women will go into other 
and better paid lines of service, and there 
will be more housewives doing their own 
work. Help will be scarce,’ wages high, 
and cost of living increased. These are 
just the conditions that compel many 
homes to do without maids. And here is 
the baker’s chance to get his bread into 
homes where he has been unable to do so 
before. He must, however, have the best 
of bread. 

The housewife has been his greatest com- 
petitor.. Give her better bread than she 
can make, and as cheap, and she will sur- 
render. To make such bread will require 
the best of flour and other materials. In- 
stead of using cheap and poor flours, I 
believe now is the time for bakers to use 
the best of flours and materials and go 
after a class of family trade which is in 
the majority, and that can be won only 
through quality. This will not be increas- 
ing the consumption of flour, it simply 
means that the housewife lets the baker 
have the high-grade family flour which she 
would ordinarily purchase, and the baker 
makes it into bread for her. 

War conditions do not favor an increase 
in bakery business through a larger per 
capita consumption of bread, the cheap- 
est, most nutritious and best of foods, but 
it does warrant an increase in business 
through a larger amount of bread being 
sold to the home bread-makers. The high 
cost of labor, of flour, of fuel and of all 
material will force many housewives to 
surrender their home bread-making, pro- 
vided they are convinced that the baker 
can supply them as good a loaf. 


UNIFORM WEIGHT OF LOAF AND UNSTABLE 
FLOUR PRICES 


The increase in the cost of all commodi- 
ties has necessitated an increase in the cost 
of a loaf of bread. At first the increase 
was met by a reduction in the size of the 
loaf, and later, when there was further 
increase in the cost of ingredients, by rais- 
ing the price of the loaf. Every loaf of 
bread should be labeled as to its weight, 
be it 10, 12, 14, or 16 ozs, or more. The 
consumer is entitled to know what weight 
of bread he is receiving. 

With daily fluctuations in the price of 
flour, I am not prepared to say that all 
loaves should be made the same in weight, 
as, say, 16 ozs, the price to vary with cost 
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ho might prefer s 15-00 high quality 
w it prefer a 

loaf to a 1 rer loaf at the same 
price. The 15-02 loaf should be labeled 15 
ozs and the 16-oz as 16 ozs; then if 
one is of better quali 

urchaser is free to t 
loaf or the quantity loaf at the same price. 

Sup for example, a 16-0z loaf can 
be made for 10c, using a rather poor flour. 
Now, if a better quality of flour were used, 
as, say, one costing $1 bbl more, the baker 
could not afford to make a 10c a 
loaf, as the cost would. be prohibitive. 
Under present conditions, he can make a 
smaller and better loaf for 10¢ from the 
better flour, which many consumers pre- 
fer to a larger loaf of poorer quality. The 
pound loaf of bread made from the better 
flour would cost one-half cent more than 
that made from the poorer flour. Our cur- 
rency is not sufficiently subdivided into 
fractions of a cent to limit the weight of a 
commodity, as bread, to definite amounts, 
and at the same time cover quality and 
daily fluctuations in the price of materials. 
To restrict the weight of a loaf of bread 
to a definite amount might tend to dis- 
courage its quality. In this country a loaf 
of bread is not yet considered a definite 
commodity, any more than a bunch of 
asparagus means a definite weight of as- 
paragus. People are accustomed to buy 
certain amounts of foods for a given sum 
of money, as 50c worth of sugar, 25c worth 
of potatoes, quality considered, and 1l5c 
worth of beans. Many grocers have such 
amounts put up in packages ready to 
supply their trade. 

Competition in the bread industry is so 
keen that it is not possible for any fraud 
to be concealed from both a rival baker 
and the consumer. If a baker should at- 
tempt to sell an inferior and small loaf of 
bread you can rest assured that there is 
always another baker ready to point out 
the defects. In bread, as in all foods, 
quantity and quality for a given sum of 
money must be jointly considered, and 
laws or regulations should not be unneces- 
sarily rigid, so as to restrict one and not 
the other. The whole subject needs very 
careful consideration. 


UNIFORM WEIGHT OF LOAF AND STABILIZED 
FLOUR PRICES 


A municipality should not make a local 
law that is not in harmony with regular 
commercial usages that are basicly sound. 
If the price of wheat and flour could be 
stabilized and fluctuations avoided, then 
a loaf of a definite size and b ayn could 
be. regularly — Such conditions 
would be preferable to daily changes in 
price or size of loaf. 

The best course for the baker to follow 
in times of either peace or war is to make 
good bread. Prices of flour, coal, labor 
and all commodities will fluctuate, and the 
baker must of necessity charge according- 
ly for his bread, or go into bankruptcy. 
Every unnecessary item of expense d 
be eliminated, but there is a limit to which 
it is possible to reduce costs. For years 
good flour could be had for $5 to $7 bbl, and 
sugar, shortening and other ingredients in 
proportion. Then a 5c 14- or 16-02 loaf 
was ible. Now all materials have about 
doubled in cost, and a 5c 6- or 8-0z loaf is 
not feasible. It is doubtful if a 6, 7 or 8c 
loaf of bread is a economic unit. A 
pe Bex gentry read purchased is by 

ildren, sent by their parents to the bak- 
ery, and an exact amount of change is not 
always available. 

The American people are used to 5, 10, 
and 15c units upon which purchases are 
based; would it not seem best to adjust a 
loaf of bread, both —— and quality 

? 


considered, on such a 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING QUALITY 


The baker should aim to put all the 
quality that he can in this unit of pur- 
chase, and also give all the quantity that 
he reasonably can, consistent with a fair 
profit to himself. I fear too many may 
sacrifice quality in an attempt to reduce 
cost and then, when it is too late, find out 
their mistake. There are more bread eat- 
ers willing to ig, om quality than many 
would suppose. ese quality bread eat- 
ers are not always among the high-salaried 

le, but more often among those of 

est incomes, where bread forms a large 
part of their diet. Such people find from 
experience that good bread is the cheapest 
and best food that can be obtained. 

Bread has always been so cheap that its 
real worth has not been properly appreci- 
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ated. Even at the increased war prices 
for flour and all the materials that enter 
into the loaf, bread is by far the chea 
and best food that there is. The ican 

le would be better off, both financially 
and healthwise, if they had eaten more 
bread. As a nation, producing our own 
wheat and a goodly surplus, we have con- 
sumed less bread and flour than any other 
wheat-producing country, and also less 
than many wheat- and flour-importing 
countries. It is the other countries that 
have found out how good, cheap and in- 
dispensable our wheat and flour are that 
have caused the increase in™ prices, and 
this makes a condition which we are now 
called upon to meet. 

The baker can well feel proud of his 
vocation. He is rendering a service that is 
most valuable when he pe Tide good bread. 
During this war, which keeps two or three 
men at home busy making munitions and 
material for every man at the front, the 
baker, in making good bread for the home 
worker and m ic, is certainly serving 
his country. We need war bread both at 
home and abroad. Let it be good, high 
quality bread that will furnish the maxi- 
mum amount of nutritive material in the 
most valuable forms, so our workmen can 
do their best work. War bread is a neces- 
sity, and the best war bread is the best 
quality of white bread that can be made. 





THE LAW AND BAKERIES 





Some Recent Legal Decisions Affecting the 
Baking Industry—Status of Bak- 
ers’ Contracts 





JUG-HANDLED CONTRACTS 

Applying the fundamental legal prin- 
ciple that there can be no valid contract 
without mutuality of obligation, the appel- 
late term of the New York supreme court 
lately decided, in the case of Gross vs, 
Stampler, that a manufacturing baker’s 
agreement to furnish another with bread 
for resale for a stated period of time 
might be terminated at will, where such 
other person assumed no obligation as a 
consideration for the baker’s promise. 

Plaintiff sued to recover damages for 
breach of an agreement by defendant to 
supply him with such bread as he might 
order for resale in Newark, for a term of 
six months, claiming that defendant quit 
furnishing the bread before that time had 
expired. In dismissing the suit, the court 
said: 

“Assuming the plaintiff’s testimony to 
be true, there was no enforceable contract 
between the parties, because there was no 
consideration for the defendant’s allged 
— The plaintiff did not obligate 

imself to purchase any bread or to do 
anything else. All that he agreed to do 
was to pay the stipulated price in case he 
should order some bread. The transaction 
between the parties was analogous to an 
option given without consideration, and it 
could be rescinded at any time.” 


LIABILITY TO CUSTOMERS 


Retail bakers who conduct lunchrooms 
will be interested to hear that the appel- 
late term of the New York supreme court 
has decided that the keeper of such a place 
is not liable for loss of a customer’s effects 
hung by him on a hook provided for the 
purpose, where reasonable notice has been 
given that the proprietor of the lunchroom 
will not be responsible for such losses. The 
decision was announced in the case of 
Schleef vs. Foodcraft Co. 

Plaintiff lost an overcoat while lunching 
in defendant’s establishment, the garment 
having been taken by some unknown per- 
son. One sign in the place read: “Watch 
your overcoat”; er, “Watch your 
overcoat, we are not responsible”; and 
there were similar warnings on the printed 
bill of fare. Plaintiff claimed that none 
of these notices came to his attention, but 
the court decided that the defendant had 
done all that was reasonably uired to 
exonerate it from liability for losses of 
this kind. 


COMPENSATION ACT'S SCOPE 


Some time ago reference was made in 
The Northwestern Miller to a decision of 
the appel’ate division of the New York 
supreme court in the case of Fogarty vs. 
National Biscuit Co. holding that, al- 
though the New York workmen’s - 
sation act expressly desi ste holihine 
establishments as involving Tesnpdous em- 
ployment, and hence subjects such estab- 


‘ 


lishments to the provisions of the act, the 
law should not be interpreted as applying 
to not in the active 
work of Acco: » it was de- 
cided that no award could be made under 
the act for death of a watchman at 
defendant’s plant, due to his falling down 
a flight of stairs in making his rounds, 

On an appeal taken to the court of ap- 
Ages of the state, this decision was recent- 
y reversed, the highest court of the state 
holding that the law should be liberally 
interpreted as including employees en- 
ae in rendering services fairly inciden- 
tal to the prosecution of the employer’s 
enterprise, as well as those directly en- 
F4 in the manufacturing operations. 
An opinion of the United States supreme 
court is cited as supporting the judgment 
of the court of appeals, and this question 
is, therefore, apparently settled so far as 
New York is concerned. 

A CUSTARD FOR A’ THAT 

One’s name may be changed by legisla- 
tive enactment, enabling Prymcskoloski to 
become Smith, but the term “custard” is 
inviolable as applied to a food product. 
A custard cannot be converted into “ice 
cream” by legislative edict, according to 
an interesting decision of the Louisiana 
supreme court in the late case of City of 
New be yon vs. Toca. Pen caging is of 
special importance as iting the scope 
of food pe ea regulations. 

The city of New Orleans adopted an 
ordinance which declared that “any frozen 
product, except fruit ice cream, nut ice 
cream, frozen cream cheese, and frozen 
buttermilk, which shall contain milk, whole 
or skimmed, or cream, whether the same 
shall be designated as ‘custard,’ ‘frozen 
custard,’ ‘frozen dainties, or by whatever 
name such frozen product is designated, 
shall, for the purpose of this ordinance, be 
deemed to be ‘ice cream,’ and shall be 
made to conform to the requirements pro- 
vided in this ordinance for ‘ice cream.’ ” 

Another section of the ordinance re- 
quires ice cream to contain at least 10 per 
cent of butter fat. 

For years defendant had sold “Toca’s 
Custard” in the city, the ingredients being 
rice, barley, hominy, eggs, milk and flavor- 
ing, and the compound frozen. Defend- 
ant’s product did not contain 10 per cent 
butter fat, and that percentage would in- 
terfere with the inexpensiveness and di- 
gestibility of the custard. His continued 
sale of the goods led to his conviction of 
violating the ordinance, but the Louisiana 
supreme court has set the conviction aside 
on the und of invalidity of the ordi- 
nance. salient parts of the decision 
are as follows: . 

“If the elements of custard may be thus 
dictated, why not those of every other 
manufactured article of human food? And 
if those of articles of human food, why 
not those of every manufactured article 
of commerce, for the public is as liable to 
form notions with regard to the constitu- 
ents of one manufactured article as of an- 
other, and the manufacturer is no more 
privileged to deceive the public in the 
matter of one article than of another?” 

“A butter fat standard for ice cream 
has been sustained in two cases which 
have been affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. . . . Here the two 
facts, that the word ‘cream’ carries with 
it a certain implication of butter fat rich- 
ness by which the public might be misled, 
and that ‘ice cream’ enters largely into the 
food supply of the public are stressed, 
. . . thus showing that it was the decep- 
tive feature of the article as implying a 
certain standard of purity or nutritious- 
ness that was the real basis of the deci- 
ae 

“We fail entirely to find wherein the 
public welfare can require the establish- 
ment of any such standard for custard, 
whether frozen or in pie crust, any more 
than for any other monn gg seam and 
as we are not to say that a stand- 
ard of per wi emi may be set for all 
articles of food offered for sale, we find 
ourselves constrained to hold that one 
cannot be set for custard... . The 
eupeptic man may want his custard rich 
in fat, and correspondingly indigestible; 
the dyspeptic may want more of the 
kind that Toca offers. It is not for the 
law to in and say to the latter, ‘you 
shall not allowed to buy and eat the 
light and di ble kind, but only the fat 
and indi ble.’ 

“The case is not that of there being 
nothing in a name, of a rose by any other 
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name smelling as sweet; the question be 
ing one of tion vel non, there jg 
everything in the name.” 

A. L. H. Srreer, 





Indiana Bakers Loyal 


About 250 bakers from central ang 
southeastern Indiana, at the Claypool 
Hotel, — on July 5, pledged 
themselves or r companies to conform 
with the government’s order by refusing to 
a of unsold bread after July 
10. e men also platen’ their loyal sup- 
port: to all patriotic measures ordered or 
recommended by the Council of National 
Defense or the Food Administrator during 
the war. Similar meetings were held at 
Terre Haute, Evansville, Fort Wayne and 
Marion. 

Some of those attending the Indian- 
apolis meeting volunteered to interest 
other bakers in their communities, and 4 
committee to take charge of this work was 
chosen as follows: Robert Bryce, [ndian- 
apolis; John Zwissler, Richmond; Wj)\iam 
Kitzinger, Columbus; C. Hertlein, New 
Albany; Frank Hilbert, Anderson; \y. H. 
Meyers, Windfall; L. R. Broadley, Frank- 
fort; D. W. Cleveland, Crawfordsville, 
Fred Roult, Jamestown; O. U. Toppin, 


Cambridge City; A. W. Wilkinson, Rush- 
ville; W. Frank, Aurora. 

H. E. Barnard, state food and drug 
commissioner, presided at the meeting, 
and C. A. Coffin and W. H. Hays spoke 
interestingly. 


Mr. Hays, as chairman of the State 
Council of Defense, explained the work of 
that body, particularly as it relates to the 
conservation of foodstuffs. 

A. L. Taggart, of Indianapolis, 2 mem- 
ber of the National War Emergency 
Council, and chairman of the Indiana sec- 
tion, urged the bakers to respond willingly 
to the meg of the government, and 
declared that it would be much better wil- 
lingly to join the movement than to be 
forced to do so. 

These meetings, said Mr. Taggart, form 
the principal step in co-ordinating the 
bakers of the country for the conservation 
of flour for the period of the war. Any 
organized movement of this kind will safe- 
guard the country against excessive prices, 
which might result if we used our small 
wheat supply wastefully. At the same 
time we will be able, by this plan, to re- 
lease more wheat for our allies. 





Bakers’ Supply Houses Organize 
A meeting of the 14 oldest bakers’ sup- 
ply houses in the Middle West was held 
recently in Chicago to perfect plans fora 
national or, tion. Houses on the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts were not invited, 
but it was decided that it would be best 
to make the organization country-wide, 
and the name the National Association of 
Bakers’ Supply Houses was adopted. 
Another meeting was held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and a third, in Chicago, will probably 
follow the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers. A constitution 
was adopted at the Cleveland meeting. The 
object is to give an opportunity to work 
closer together, better acquainted 
and, through interchange of experiences 
and ideas, be mutually helpful. 
Membership is. confined to houses strict- 
ly in the bakers’ supply business, and 
which carry in stock and market a full 
line. The following have been admitted: 
Bakers’. & Confectioners’ Supply (o., De- 
troit; W. E. Beckman & Co., St. Louis; 
Bessire & Co., Indianapolis; Bessire & Co. 
Louisville; Bruce & West Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land; Byrnes & Kiefer, Pittsbur:); Cen- 
tral Ohio Supply Co., Columbus; (!1apman 


& Smith Co., ; Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Bakers’ Supply Co; Charles Denne'y, New 
Orleans; i B. Gallagher & Co., ‘detroit; 


Guthrie Mercantile Co., St. Joseph; Hilker 
& Bletsch Co., Cincinnati; H. A. Johnson 
Co., Boston; Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul; 3 
F. Naughtin Co., Omaha; S. W. Noggle 
Wholesale & Mfg. Co., Kans«s City; 
Northwestern Bakers’ Supply Co.. Minne 
ome Omaha (Neb.) Bakers’ Supply 

; A. Seidel & Sons, Chicago; Jaburg 
Bros, Co., New York City. 


Officers of the or; tion: B. 1D. Gret- 
ell, of Cha Smith Co., Chicag® 
resident; W. F. Seidel, of A. Scidel & 
eg vice-president; P. A. Bee 


sire, of Bessire & Co., Indianapolis, sete 
tary and treasurer. . Executive committee: 
the officers, and Charles Dennery. \ew '- 
leans, S. W. Noggle, Kansas City, F. F. 
Bruce, Cleveland. 
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July 25, 1917 


ROBERT E. STERLING 


REALIZATION OF FACTS NECESSARY 


It is especially essential that all those 
connected with the bread supply of the 


country should realize that the present - 


and the coming situations, in respect of 
their business, are abnormal, without 
precedent in modern history, and there- 


fore not to be considered in relation to 
economic conditions which have preceded 
them. 


Millers have come to an approximate 
realization of this fundamental fact, and 
have already voluntarily placed them- 
selves in a receptive and submissive atti- 
tude toward the great forces that are 
pound to govern food supply, both in this 
country and abroad. As far as possible, 
they have prepared themselves for the in- 
evitable, and are ready to proceed upon 
entirely new and hitherto untried lines in 
the prosecution of their affairs; lines 
which have in view not individual welfare 
se much as the security and success of 
the interests of the whole; based upon the 
idea of national service, and how best the 
whole trade can render it for the benefit 
of the cause which all have, or should 
have, at heart. 

Most bakers, however, are still linger- 
ing in a fool’s paradise, fancying that, 
under the new dispensation which has 
come over the world and has, at last, 
reached this country, they will be able to 
act according to their own ideas of what 
will be required of them, instead of ac- 
cording to ideas which will be imposed 
upon them, whether willingly or unwill- 
ingly. They have not yet put themselves 
fully into the spirit of co-operation with 
the food administration; in fact, they 
have not reached the conviction that any 
self-abnegation is necessary or will be ex- 
pected of them. 

Some lingering notion of the law of 
supply and demand still obtains, and the 
trade is reluctant to come to a realiza- 
tion that the country is in a state of war; 
in fact, it does not know what war actu- 
ally means in its relation to industries 
which are a factor in solving war prob- 
lems, one of the chief of which is feeding 
the people at home and the forces at the 
front. 

While this law of supply and demand 
works surely and inevitably in time of 
peace, it fails temporarily to ‘operate in 
time of war, because it is arbitrarily in- 
terfered with, and, for the time being, 
held up. The interchange of commodi- 
ties is stopped; embargoes and blockades 
exist, and numerous artificial barriers are 
created which, during the continuance of 
a war, make this law practically inopera-. 
tive. Everything must yield to the emer- 
gencies of the time and place; if private 
interests stand in the way of the prosecu- 
tion of war, so much the worse for them, 
they must give way. 

Fancy the situation of a Belgian baker, 
for instance, who, having had his bakery 
utterly destroyed, is himself stood up 
against the wall and shot. This is the 
extreme of war when it reaches trade. It 
should he understood that while this is 


the limit to which war can go, it can 
reach thereto and will do so, if necessary 
to carry out its objects. Having this ex- 
treme in mind, -all else shrinks, in com- 
parison, to unimportance. This is the 
ultimate possibility of war, and it should 
be contcimplated when people consider 


What it is possible to do to them and 
their trade, once war is declared. 


War i, inexorable; it knows only its 
own law , Which are based upon military 
hecessity. The government can do any- 


thing in time of war, and consequently the 
Food Administration, which is part of 
the government, can do anything. The 
Food Administration which is about to 
come into power in this country wisely 
‘sires tu act in such a way as will least 
disturb cstablished trade methods, but it 
must be remembered that if the greatest 
good of the greatest number should re- 
quire the total disruption of these meth- 
ods, and the substitution of others en- 
tirely revolutionary and hitherto unheard 
of, they will be established rigorously and 
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without regard to the wishes of those 
most concerned. 

With bakers as with millers, it is not 
to be business as usual, but unusual busi- 
ness, until the issue of this war is settled. 
Those who cling to the antiquated idea 
that they will be suffered to go along in 
their usual lines, making all the profit 
they can out of the flour they buy or the 
bread they bake, will awake with a very 
rude shock. It is probable that they will 
be permitted to make a reasonable profit 
on the service they render to the country 
and its allies, but in order to be sure of 
this, which is the utmost they can expect 
and should expect under the circumstan- 
ces, they should see to it that they do 
not attempt to exact an unreasonable or 
exorbitant profit from the needs of the 
country. 

Bakers thus far do not seem to have 
put their house in order for the change 
which is impending. They do not appear 
to have gotten themselves into the right 
attitude of mind, or to have fully grasped 
the situation that confronts them. They 
seem to be thinking that this war is mere- 
ly an incident that will affect them, if at 
all, but remotely, whereas they will be in 
the very thick of it, and will manufacture 
one of the vital necessities in making war. 
They apparently have an idea that the 
whole thing will blow over. It will not, 
and the emergency they are facing is a 
real one. 

Bakers will have to play the universal 
game, whether they want to or not, and 
the sooner they realize this and get ready 
for it, the better. Those who have the 
notion in their heads that they are going 
to be permitted to make large profits, 
might as well abandon it and save them- 
selves the unpleasantness of having it 
knocked out of them. They must come 
down to reason, submit gracefully to the 
inevitable, and go to the problem in hand 
in the right spirit, which is the spirit of 
service to their country; not to get the 
most out of it, but the least possible that 
will keep their business going until the 
end of the war comes. 

It will be quite impossible to “put any- 
thing over” on the Food Administration. 
Every man must give an account of him- 
self; he must show exactly what his 
profits are, and where they came from, 
If they are reasonable, and represent an 
actual service, they will probably be con- 
ceded; if they are unreasonable, and rep- 
resent a fortunate speculation, he will 
not be permitted to continue making 
them. 

A great national league is being 
formed, which has for its object giving 
bread to the public at the lowest possible 
cost commensurate with. the price of the 
raw material and the actual value of the 
service rendered in producing it. One 
can join it voluntarily and, by co-opera- 
tion, help it to gain its object, or he can 
hang back and be coerced into joining, 
or put out of business entirely and per- 
manently. There will be no room for 
subterfuge; the choice is clear. 

The very best thing for the baking 
trade to do is to come forward in the 
utmost frankness, with nothing to conceal 
and no undue advantage to gain; with but 
one idea in mind; that of serving its coun- 
try first and itself last. If it does so, it 
will win the thanks of the people, but if it 
tries any small tricks of trade or at- 
tempts to take any advantage of the situ- 
ation, it will neither deserve nor receive 
credit, but will be forced to do what is 
required of it in this great emergency. 

Each baker should consider this issue 
for himself, whether he be a large or a 
small factor in the industry, and having 
decided in favor of the right course, he 
should act accordingly in his relations 
with the consuming public, putting his 
business on a basis where it will be above 
criticism or suspicion. With an upright 
heart and a clear conscience he may then 
prepare to meet the future, in full confi- 
dence that no great harm can come to him 
from any change in methods that the 
Food Administration may find it neces- 
sary to make. 






BEARING FALSE WITNESS 
“Thow shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” 


Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, speaking 
in Minneapolis on July 16, said: “The 
workingman of this country is paying 
more today for his loaf than the English 
or French workingman. This is due to 
evil practices, food price manipulation 
and speculation.” . 

Like many college presidents of his 
type, Dr. Van Hise prefers to hold some- 
body up to*public execration, to blame 
somebody, rather than patiently to inves- 
aos the exact facts and learn the truth. 

e jumps at conclusions in this instance, 
and in order to make an indictment of his 
fellow-citizens, in the main as honest and 
honorable as he is himself, and quite as 
guiltless of “evil practices,” he calmly 
ignores the fact that, if the workingman 
of England pays less for his loaf of bread 
than the American consumer, it is be- 
cause it is inferior in quality and in- 
trinsically worth less money. 

It is the habit of those who utter such 
sweeping generalities, which, in this and 
in many similar cases, inferentially re- 
flect upon the business men of the coun- 
try, to ignore as immaterial details of 
comparative quality. With them a loaf 
of bread is a loaf of bread, providing they 
do not have to eat it themselves, Dr. 
Van Hise either does not know, or does 
not care, that the grain from which the 
English loaf was made was _ probably 
bought before wheat advanced material- 
ly in price, or that the British govern- 
ment absorbed a loss in the raw material 
in order to keep down the price of the 
loaf and prevent public discontent and 
protest. He does not know, and probably 
does not care, that the flour. from which 
it is made is far inferior to that used in 
America, and actually costs less. Finally, 
he is unaware that it contains about fif- 
teen per cent of corn, which is cheaper 
than wheat. 

If Dr. Van Hise did know any or all 
of these things, which to the professorial 
mind doubtless seem immaterial and 
irrelevant details, but which to the prac- 
tical business mind, accustomed to figure 
exactly what it costs to produce a given 
commodity, are serious and important 
factors in its price-making, he would 
probably contend that, if true, the fact 
remained that the cost of the loaf in Eng- 
anl and France was less than in America, 
and ask why American millers and bakers 
did not combine to produce one from the 
same ingredients. 

This would be quite possible. High 
percentage flour could be made by rob- 
bing the animals of the bran and flinty 
particles in the wheat, which they alone 
can assimilate, and thereby shorten the 
supply and advance the price of stock 
and poultry feed. To this could be added 
fifteen per cent of corn flour, and the 
result would give a loaf that undoubtedly 
could be sold in America at even a less 
price than it is now sold for in England 
and France. 

Would Dr. Van Hise eat such bread? 
Not if he valued his health. Would the 
American people buy and eat it? Assur- 
edly not, unless they were compelled to by 
actual shortage of wheat. England and 
France, and also Germany, have been 
making the vital mistake, which the the- 
orists who know nothing about food val- 
ues would have the United States imitate, 
of degrading the quality of their bread 
by grinding a higher percentage of the 
wheat berry, and, in some cases, mixing 
other ingredients. Germany was the first 
and has been the worst practitioner of 
this false and dangerous economy, which 
proceeds on the mistaken theory that 
flour can be made to go further by the 
admixture of substitutes and by grinding 
a higher percentage of wheat. 

Professor F. S. Delmer, on the author- 
ity of the New York World late a pro- 
fessor in Berlin University, recently re- 
turned from Germany to London. In an 
interview he said: “About three and a 
half pounds of bread is allowed to each 
person a week. This is very little less 
than the weekly ration of four pounds 
allowed to the people here (England). 
But the two cases cannot be compared, 
because, in the first place, the quality of 
the German bread is very poor, the flour 
being ground out of ninety-five per cent 
of the wheat. English war flour contains 
only about eighty per cent of the grain. 
The comparative nutritive values can 
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easily be reckoned. The quality of the 
bread already is causing all sorts of di- 
gestive troubles. eos 

“In the second place, there is in Ger- 
many very little else to be had. Conse- 
quently, bread plays a vastly more impor- 
tant part than in England. German food 
authorities were seized with sudden panic 
about the end of March. They either 
discovered or pretended to discover that 
the supply of grain in the country was 
far below the original estimate. They 
gave two reasons for the discrepancy. 
They alleged, first, that more than a mil- 
lion bread tickets had been forged; sec- 
ond, that owners of live stock had fed 
their animals on corn needed for bread. 

“Whatever the cause, the fact remains 
that Germany is face to face with a seri- 
ous bread crisis. The government de- 
clares the country can hold out, but does 
not dare, in view of the storm of discon- 
tent aroused when it reduced the bread 
ticket from 1,800 to 1,600 grammes in 
April, to make the further reduction to 
1,475 grammes described as absolutely 
necessary.” 

England adopted the high percentage 
flour theory at a comparatively recent 
date. The fallacy has not had sufficient 
time to develop its inevitable results, mal- 
nutrition and stomach disorders, but it 
will, because in all history, given sufficient 
time, it has never failed to do so. Mean- 
while, as an indication of what will ulti- 
mately come to the more robust, if this 
mistaken policy is continued, the effect of 
this diet upon the children of England, 
as recently reported in the London Tele- 
graph, is illuminating. The following 
extracts are from that newspaper: 

“Medical men, and especially medical 

officers of health, are directing their at- 
tention to the problem of the effect of war 
bread on the general health of the people. 
In different parts of the country there is 
a prevalence of unusual abdominal trou- 
ble and of skin disorders of various kinds, 
which may_ not be unassociated with the 
bread now consumed, 
_ “Certainly in many schools and public 
institutions there is not the same clean 
bill of health upon which, as a rule, they 
pride themselves, and in seeking the cause 
for the difference, attention has been di- 
rected to the bread, which in many cases 
is the main constituent of the dietary of 
these places. 

“Up and down the country sincere and 
praiseworthy efforts have been made by 
the managers of residential schools to 
keep within the bread allowance laid down 
by the Food Controller,—four pounds per 
week,—but after careful experiments it 
has been found almost impossible to ar- 
rive at a figure below from six to six and 
a half pounds per child. There are cases, 
of course, where the managers have suc- 
ceeded in keeping within the scale, but 
they are the exception and not the rule. 
It is absolutely essential, therefore, that 
the bread provided must be good and 
wholesome, in view of the great part it 
plays in the food of the child. 

“But what is the position? The flour 
which the baker now receives contains 
offal, which is at all times heating, and 
never more so than in these hot days, and 
the abdominal and skin troubles referred 
to may be directly due to this fact. At 
the beginning of the present week several 
important bakers received numerous com- 
plaints that the bread they sold had gone 
bad. 

“Atmospheric conditions may have con- 
tributed largely to this result, but there 
is little doubt that the quality of the flour 
had much to do with it. In one case the 
whole supply of bread to an important 
institution was condemned as being unfit 
for human consumption.” 

The Northwestern Miller respectfully 
submits the foregoing facts to Dr. Van 
Hise, and to many other gentlemen who 
are trotting about the country making 
food speeches and claiming to be apostles 
of Mr. Hoover, duly authorized to speak 
for him. Do they want, for the same or 
a less price, the kind of loaf now being 
fed to the British workingman? 

If so, being furnished it, will they ac- 
cept responsibility for the results, and 
will they engage not to add to the loose 
charge they now inferentially make 
against American millers and bakers of 
“evil practices, food manipulation and 
speculation,” the far more serious one of 
being poisoners of the public and child 
murderers? 

Unless they are compelled by the fad- 
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dists, theorists and experimentalists, who 
are now talking so much on the food ques- 
tion, to furnish the American workingman 
with the kind of loaf now being forced on 
the British consumer, the American mill- 
ers and bakers prefer to continue to give 
the public sound and wholesome bread. 
In order to do so they must, with wheat 
at its present value, charge a compara- 
tively higher price. 

Dr. Van Hise et al, who are now assum- 
ing charge of the food problem in full 
confidence that they know all about it, 
and are competent to rebuke and instruct 
those in the business who are trying to 
do the best they can for the American 
consumer, and in return are publicly de- 
nounced, by implication, should either 
assume full responsibility for a cheaper 
loaf, with all it implies in results upon 
the public health, or they should have the 
grace to cease bringing against their fel- 
low-citizens indictments which cannot be 
substantiated. 


THE FOOD CONTROL TANGLE 


Senate Passes Makeshift Bill—Conference 
May Restore Original Terms—More 
Abuse by Senator Reed 


Wasurncoton, D. C., July 23.—True to 
the prearranged plan, the Senate on Sat- 
urday afternoon voted on and passed a 
food control bill. It would not be proper 
to say that it was the Lever House bill or 
the administration bill, for it was not. It 
is a nondescript bill, and one that com- 
prises so many features inimical to a 
true emergency food control bill that it 
must have a designation of its own, and be 
known as a sad attempt by the Senate at 
passing a constructive bill that does not 
represent the wishes of the public, of the 
food-producing interests that will be con- 
trolled, of the consumers that ought to be 
the beneficiaries of a wise bill, of Mr. 
Hoover and his associates, or of the Presi- 
dent. 











A BOARD OF THREE MEMBERS 


The great and glaring mistake of the 
bill, which must doom it as a useful instru- 
ment, is the amendment which takes from 
the President the selection of a Food 
Administrator, and creates in its place a 
board to be composed of three members, 
one of whom, it is specifically stated, must 
be a farmer. These days in Washington 
are not days of popularity for government 
boards. If any one instance of inefficiency 
in board management is necessary to cite, 
one turns naturally to the Shipping Board, 
which becomes entangled in a new web of 
its own weaving each day. What is needed 
with the Shipping Board is one strong ad- 
ministrator, authorized to go ahead and 
accomplish results. If that is true in this 
case, it is more true of food control. The 
Food Administrator is an emergency offi- 
cer; he must be a very great administrator, 
and not crippled by board procedure. 


CHANGES STILL POSSIBLE 


The bill now goes to conference, and 
there are some who think it may come out 
of conference and be accepted by both 
houses within a week or 10 days in a form 
that will make it acceptable to the Presi- 
dent, to Mr. Hoover, and to the le. It 
is safe to say, however, that to be accept- 
able it must be shorn of the board provi- 
sion. Those of the senators who have in- 
sisted on the substitution of a board for 
one administrator evidently have not 
known how strongly committed the Presi- 
dent is in his selection of Mr. Hoover as 
sole administrator. Had they known, it 
would seem unbelievable that they would 
have passed the bill in its present form. 

From those best informed it is safe to 
say that the President is not willing to 
embarrass his chosen administrator by 
even asking him te be a member of a 
board, and if worst comes to worst, it is 
doubtful if the President would sign a_ bill 
that recognizes the creation of an emer- 
gency food control board. The President 
has not vetoed many bills, but those who 
know him well, and Foe of the very high 
regard in which he holds Mr. Hoover, are 
inclined to believe that, if necessary, he 
would veto a bill that carried with it the 
creation of a new board. 

That there will be a very determined 
fight in conference for a restoration of the 
bill to terms quite similar to those in which 
it passed the House is a certainty. It is 
probable that instead of three conferees 
from each house, there will be five. Con- 
gressman Lever has openly stated that he 
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to that which would recticaliy sidotrack 
Mr. Hoover as sole rator. 

There will be other portions of the bill 
that will be strongly contested. Now that 
prohibition unfortunately has been intro- 
duced, it will be a difficult matter to pet 
around it and adjust it to meet the wis 
of both the House and the Senate. The 
House has expressed itself as in favor of 
bone-dry prohibition, and the Senate has 
so changed the bill as to eliminate beer 
and light wines from the prohibition con- 
ditions. 

MINIMUM PRICE ISSUE 

Then, too, there will be debate over the 
minimum price feature, as applied par- 
ticularly to wheat, and which in the Senate 
was fixed at $2 per bu. It had not been 
the intention to provide for either mini- 
mum or maximum prices, it being believed 
that these were matters that could be very 
properly worked out by the administra- 
tion. 

In the House the question will arise as 
to whether it is wise to try to limit the use- 
fulness of members of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense 
by enacting as a part of the law a provision 
that no government contract may go to 
companies in which those advisory mem- 
bers have a commercial interest. The 
Senate spent much time in talking about 
the Council of National Defense, and evi- 
dently still needs much educating as to the 
real value that this splendid organization, 
with its advisory committees, is rendering 
at this time for the good of the country. 

As a result of the last week of debate, 
and during the closing days, the bill was 
trimmed of the large number of other 
commodities that had been voted into it by 
the committee of the whole, such as cotton, 
iron and steel, lumber, and clothing. As 
it passed the Senate, it was reduced to 
cover practically the commodities named 
in the original Lever bill. 


SENATOR REED’S ATTACK 


The week in the Senate had a bad start. 
On Monday Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
who has hardly let a day pass without 
throwing some obstacles in the way of 
progress for the bill, delivered himself of 
a long and positively scurrilous attack, 
not only against the idea of food control 
itself, but personally directed against Mr. 

(Continued on page 268.) 
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Flour Generally Held Higher, and Millers” 


Firm in Their Views—Trading Very 
Limited—Millfeed’ Strong 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Boston, Mass., July 24.—A nominal 
market on all grades of flour, the demand 
— very slow. New flours generally 
withdrawn from the market. Old-wheat 
Minneapolis patents, $14.50; spring coun- 
try patents, $13.75@14; special short pat- 
ents, $14.60@14.75,—in wood. Soft win- 
ter _—_ in wood, $12.50@13. Kansas 
hard patents, in sacks, $13@13.75. Mill- 
feed ie had a sharp advance; demand 
quiet. Spring bran, $37; winter bran, $38; 
mixed feed, @49; oat hulls, $25,—all 
in 100’s. Red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $62. 
All other feeds held higher. 

Louss W. DePass. 


Curicaco, Inu., July 24.—Many of the 
mills are asking a decided advance on 
their upper grades of flour, compared with 
a week ago. There is a slow demand for 
flour, as buyers seem to be in the same 
position as are the millers, awaiting a set- 
tlement of affairs in Washington. Today 
95 per cent patents are held at $12.80@ 
13.25, jute, for new products. The spring 
wheat millers are asking $13.10@13.40, 
jute, for standard patents. Locally the 
mills are running less than half capacity, 
and no doubt will continue so until trade 
problems become settled. 

C. H. Caren. 


Puiaperpuia, Pa., July 24.—Flour 
strongly held, but quiet. Quotations, 196 
lbs in wood; cotton or jute sacks about 
25c less: winter straight, $11.50@12; Kan- 
sas clear, $12@12.50; straight, $12.75@ 
13.25; patent, $18@13.50. Spring first 
clear, $11.75@12.50; patent, $13@13.50; 
favorite brands, $13.50@15.75. City mills’ 
choice and fan patent, $13.50@13.75. 
Bran firm and higher, with demand fair. 
Quotations, car lots, including sacks: 








soft winter bran, in 100-lb sacks, $38@39 
ton; spring bran, $37@38. 
Samvet S. Dantets. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., July 24.—Flour. prices 
higher, following the advance in wheat, 
but business remains practically at a 
standstill, millers contending they cannot 
sell flour at its relative value. No export 
business. Millfeed is scarce and strong. 
No spot wheat feed offering, and little to 
be had this month, but some bran offered 


for August shipment. 
Perer DeRuieNn. 





Baurimore, Mp., July 24.—Demand for 
flour apparently is satisfied for the pres- 
ent. Prices generally are easier, but riot 
quotably lower except on new near-by 
winter straight, which sold today at $9.60 
bulk, or about 50c bbl down. Millfeed 
higher and selling moderately. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 24.—The de- 
mand for flour continues very light. The 
trade seems to lack confidence in present 
values, and the only buying is for immedi- 
ate needs for prompt shipment. 

R. E. Srerurne. 








ROCHESTER ELEVATOR FIRE 


Whitney Elevator Destroyed—Damage $700,- 
000—Wheat Valued at $300,000 in Elevator 
at Time of Fire—Plot Suspected 

Rocuester;, N. Y., July 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The most, disastrous fire here 
in years destroyed the Whitney elevator 
yesterday, with an estimated damage of 
$700,000. Every milling firm in this city 
except the Van Vechten Milling Co. stored 
grain in this elevator. Wheat held therein 
at the time of the fire was valued at 
$300,000. 

At least 100,000 bus of ain were 
burned. The Moseley & Motley Milling 
Co. and the Macauley-Fien Milling Co. 
both lost large quantities of grain. The 
Parsons malthouse, near by, was saved. 

Chief Little said that the origin of the 
fire was suspicious, but that there was as 
base no proof that it was the result of a 
plot. 








R. J. Arxrs. 





Family Flour Storage 


Wasurneton, D. C., July 21.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture sends out, 
through its office of information, a sug- 
gestion to housewives to buy flour in small 
quantities. It is 
false economy for the housekeeper to pur- 
chase —— quantities of flour than can be 
used within a reasonable time, and that 
any storage of flour in excess of the con- 
sumer’s needs constitutes hoarding, which, 
under present conditions, is “an unethical 
and reprehensible practice, of no profit to 
the individual who practices it, but in- 
jurious to the best interests of the people.” 

The statement emphasizes the necessity 
of avoiding waste, and goes on to explain 
how a normal stock of flour may be best 
stored. “There are three cardinal prin- 
ciples of flour storage,” it says. “Flour 
should not be stored in the cellar, since the 
cellar is rarely free from dampness, even 
— special flour bins have been built 
in. It should not be stored in the attic of 
the usual*type. The temperature is too 
high in summer, there is no circulation of 
air, and the flour is likely to acquire a 
musty odor. Flour should not be stored in 
the pantry or kitchen except in small 
quantities, since the temperattre is certain 
to be uneven, and the flour is likely to be 
contaminated by odors.” It is recom- 
mended that every household should pos- 
sess a small room for storage of non- 
odorous commodities. 

While the advice is timely, it should be 
remembered that the average household 
buyer of flour is a small buyer, and that 
the good old flour can, of capacity from 
6 to a maximum of 50 lbs, is the tacle 
that best provides for “hoarding,” so far 
as the housewife is concerned. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Sweden Takes Over Cereals 

The Swedish govenment has expropri- 
ated growing crops of all cereals, legumes 
and sugar beets. It has also ordered ex- 
ig. nig ie all stocks of these which may 

on hand Sept. 1 from the 1916 crops, 
with the exception of limited quantities 
in private households, 


inted out that it is. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


- Production of Flour at Milling Centers—p,,. 


centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour outpy 
at milling centers for the last two Weekg 
with comparisons, in bbls: July 22 July 93 

July 21 July 14 1916 © 193;" 
Minneapolis . ..165,850 188,305 380,620 950 340 
Duluth-Superior 26,390 19,620 12,945 1456, 
Milwaukee ..... 000 11,000 12,200 — 8'559 


Totals ....... 192,240 218,925 405,765 273, 49 
Outside mills*..168,640 ...... 178,360 ..) 





Ag’gate sprg.360,880 ...... 584,125 |... 
. Louis 24,900 19,450 28,400 17.699 





St. Louist «+ 25,500 27,500 42,100 39's 
Buffalo .......-105,700 68,550 107,200 112'959 
Rochester ..... 9,400 7,100 12,000 13/999 
Chicago ....... 16,250 22,750 21,750 20 09 
Kansas City.... 47,200 51,800 63,840 21/99 
Kansas Cityt. ..128,820 124,815 191,195 134195 
Toledo ........ 5,200 4,500 21,700 12'509 
Toledof ....... 18,165 22,100 53,730 39939 
Nashville** .... 45,675 86,490 84,020 (6°75 
Portland, Oreg. 7,550 7,535 ..... " 

Santi 536455 13,205 12,360 18,775 15 365 
Tacoma ....... 18,720 19,800 13,190 9/499 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percen 
of activity of mills at various costed ar 
figures represent the relation of actuai week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


July 22 July 24 
July 21 July 14 1916 = igi5 
Minneapolis ...... 32 36 79 56 


Duluth-Superior .. 73 55 36 40 
Outside mills*..... 61 46 65 44 

Average spring.. 43 40 60 46 
Milwaukee ........ 00 92 49 33 
BE, TOG bv sscincce 50 39 70 43 
St. Louisf ........ 32 36 70 54 
Buffalo .«......... 63 35 64 82 
Rochester ........ 47 35 60 65 
CRRRRO > oon 0 s.00:0.0% 40 86 80 68 
Kansas City ...... 65 71 89 29 
Kansas Cityt ..... 49 46 72 55 
r | error en il 10 45 26 
to, 22 23 51 37 
Nashville** ....... 30 25 60 48 
Portland, Oregon.. 22 22 . os 
Seattle ....s...... 45 42 46 30 
Tacoma ......-+.4. 32 34 23 19 

Totals ...cesces. 39 43 60 51 
Minnesota-Dakotas 43 40 60 46 
Other states ...... 36 42 60 49 

Flour output for week ending July 21 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 4 per 


cent compared with week ending July 14, 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





London Exchange at Minneapolis 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 


quoted as follows: 

Sight 3-day 60-day 
July 18 ...... $4.75% $...... @4.75% $4.72 
July 19 ...... 4.75% «++@4.75% 4.72 
July 20 ....... 4.75%  ..00es 4.75% 4.71% 
July 21 ...... 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.71% 
July 23 ...... 4.75% ......@4.75% 4.71% 
July 24 ....65 4.75% on06--@4.75% 4.71} 


Three-day guilders were quote’ today 
(July 24) at 41yy. 


AT 8ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 
Sight 8-day 60-day 
July 16-18 ....... $4.75% $4.74%  $4.70% 
i ae ere a 4.75% 4.75 4.71 
THY BO i wsesccvce 4.75% 4.74% 4.70% 
Taly Bl apacvesece 4.75% 4.75 4.71 





Australia Plans Wheat Storage 


The problem of storing Australia’s 
wheat is being constantly discussed, both 
officially and unofficially, says a United 
States government report. The Jsritish 
government has bought 112,000,000 bus 
Australian wheat of the 1915-16 an: 1916- 
17 crops for 4s 9d per bu,-f.o.b. Australian 
port. One of the conditions of the sale is 
that if the whole of the wheat is noi celiv- 


’ ered by Dec. 31, 1917, the British Wheat 


Commission will pay the adcitional 
charges for storing it in Australi: after 
that date. As the greater part of the 
wheat has not been shipped, and as the 
next harvest will begin to come in by the 
end of the year, it is apparent tiat the 
storage situation is acute. 

In Australia today are approx ately 
40,000,000 bus wheat of the 1915-1! crop 
and 136,000,000 of the 1916-17 cro). The 
prime minister, at a conference 1: May, 
stated that by the end of January. 1918, 
there probably would be 6,000,000 ‘ons of 
wheat in Australia over and above the 
amount required for local consuption. 
The premier’s conference appoi'ied @ 
wheat storage commission, which ‘5 Co 
sidering plans. 
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EXPORT LICENSE DELAYS 


New Board Has Vast Problem to Consider— 
Policy with Regard to Exports of Food- 
stuffs to Neutrals Still Uncertain 

Wsurnoton, D. C., July 21.—This has 
been an exceptionally busy week for the 
Export Council and the men associated 
with it as members of the Export Ad- 
ministrative Board. Under the procla- 
mation of the President, the terms of the 
espionage act relating to the embargo on 
exportations went into effect Sunday, 

ly 15. 

a Council has called to its assistance 
as an Administrative Board a number of 
men of splendid business capacity, to han- 
dle for consideration many of the ques- 
tions that do not need to go directly to 
the Council. Members of the Adminis- 
trative Board are E. N. Hurley, of Chi- 
cago, {ormerly a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who represents Sec- 
retary Redfield, of the Department of 
Commerce; Vance C, McCormick, of Har- 
risburg, Pa. who represents Secretary 
Lansing, of the State department; Dr. 
Taylor, who represents Secretary Hous- 
ton, of the Department of Agriculture, 
and J. B. White, of Pennsylvania, repre- 
senting Mr. Hoover. All of these gentle- 
men are now established at the offices of 
the Export Council, 1485 K Street. 
THOUSANDS OF APPLICATIONS 

With the many thousands of applica- 
tions for licenses that have come in dur- 
ing the week, it has been natural that a 
good many have had to be referred to the 
Council for very careful consideration. 
While the clerical force has been able to 
keep the desks I ey clear of many that 
could be granted at once, there are still 
pending many others having to do with 
permission to export food products to 
various neutral countries that are held 
pending decision by the Council as to just 
what the policy shall be. 

This withholding of permits is, of 
course, causing embarrassment and con- 
fusion to many large shippers, but with 
the vast amount of business to be cared 
for, and the fact that the Export Council 
is an entirely new organization handling 
an entirely new subject, it is only to be 
expected that there must be more or less 
delay. But with the competent business 
men acting as members of the Adminis- 
trative Board in charge of affairs, and 
their appreciation of the great importance 
to the business world of quick action, it 
may be expected that a definite policy 
soon will be agreed upon and put into 
immediate effect. 

DR. PRATY’S RESIGNATION 

One incident that caused quite a ripple 
on the surface of the administration work 
was the resignation last Tuesday of Dr. 
E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, which was asked 
for by Secretary Redfield. There has 
been no public statement as to the rea- 
sons, Dr. Pratt expressed regret at ten- 
dering his resignation at this time. It is 
reported that, while his relations have 
been very friendly with Secretary Red- 
field, he has on occasions let his enthusi- 
asm for certain kinds of work carry him 
somewhat further than the bounds of or- 
dinary official procedure rendered wise or 
tactful. 

Until the appointment of a successor, 
B. S. Cutler, assistant chief, will dis- 
charge Dr. Pratt’s duties in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and C. 
A, Richards, head of the Export License 
Division, will take over his duties as sec- 
retary to the Export Council. 


USE OF EXPORT LICENSES 

Discussing the form and disposition of 
export license blanks, officials of the Ex- 
port License Division say: ‘ 

“The question has been raised as to how 
a license can be surrendered both to the 
steamship company and to the custom- 
house. The answer is simple. The ex- 
porter receives the license in duplicate, 
and he turns both copies over to the 
steamship company in exchange for a 
steamship permit. The steam Pp com- 
pany turns both the original and dupli- 
cate over to the customs authorities with 
its clearance papers. 

“Difficulties arising where goods coy- 
ered"by a license rs not forwarded in 
one lot will. be settled in one of several 
Ways. In the first place, a man may a 
Ply for and receive as many licenses as 
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requires. A ‘balance license’ is being ar- 
ranged for, to take care of any balance 
of goods which is not shipped under the 
original license. A ‘blanket license’ is 
being arranged for to cover specific com- 
modities shipped by specific firms to cer- 

tain countries. 
“In the case of shipments to Canada, 
rters are advised that steps have been 
taken to facilitate such shipments, and 
that thé¥ need not apply for a specific 
license. Shipments to Canada may be 
forwarded as heretofore.” : 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





SPRING WHEAT STANDARDS 


Government Regulations for Spring Varieties 
Will Be in Force Aug. 1, Following 
Winter Wheat, a Month Ago 


Official grain standards of the United 
States government for spring wheat will 
go into effect Aug. 1, 1917. The winter 
wheat standard regulations have been in 
effect since July 1. 

The standards for hard red spring 
wheat (class 1), as described in Form No. 
67a, Bureau of Markets, Department of 
Agriculture, under the grain standards 
act, promulgated by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture March 31, require 85 per cent or 
more of dark hard and vitreous kernels, 
and not more than 10 per cent of hump- 
back, for the subclass (a), dark northern 
spring which includes wheat of the class, 
hard red spring. 

Subclass (b) northern spring includes 
wheat of the class hard red spring of 
which less than 85 per cent and more than 
25 per cent is of hard dark vitreous ker- 
nels, but not more than 10 per cent of 
humpback. 

Subclass (c) red spring includes wheat 
of the class hard red spring which consists 
of kernels of yellow or mottled appear- 
ance, or starchy texture, and of not more 
than 25 per cent of dark hard and vitreous 
kernels; but shall not contain more than 
10 per cent of humpback. 

ubclass (d) red spring humpback in- 
cludes hard red spring with more than 10 
per cent humpback. Grade 1 of subclasses 
a, b and c must weigh 59 lbs, bu, minimum 
test; grade 2, 57; grade 3, 55; grade 4, 
53; grade 5, 51. Grade 1 red spring 
humpback, 59 lbs; grade 2, 57; grade 3, 
55; grade 4, 53; grade 5, 51. 

Wheat in grades 1 to 4 must be cool 
and sweet; wheat in grade 5 must be cool, 
but may be slightly wag | or slightly 
sour. Wheat in grade 1, dark northern 
spring, northern spring, red spring and 
red spring humpback, shall be bright. Of 
wheat of other classes not more than one- 
half of the maximum limit specified may 
consist of common white, white club, or 
common or red durum wheat, either singly 
or in any combination. 

For common or red durum wheat (class 
2) the subclasses are: (a) amber durum; 
(b) durum; (c) red durum. Amber du- 
rum includes common or red durum with 
75 per cent or more kernels of amber color 
andi texture, but not more than 10 per cent 
of red durum. Subclass durum includes 
common and red durum which consists of 
kernels of vellow or mottled appearance, 
or of starchy texture, but not more than 
10 per cent of red durum. Subclass red 
durum includes common or red durum 
which consists of more than 10 per cent of 
red durum. 

The minimum weights per bushel for the 
various grades of durum are 61 Ibs for 
No. 1 amber durum and durum, 59 for 
No. 2, 57 for No. 3, 55 for No. 4 and 53 for 
No. 5. Same weights for the same grades 
of red durum. Grades 1 to 4 must be cool 
and sweet, No. 5 must be cool, but may be 
slightly musty or slightly sour. No. 1 am- 
ber durum, durum and red durum must be 
bright. No. 1 red durum must contain 95 
per cent or more of wheat of the variety, 

durum. There are sample grades in 
each class. A description of them may be 
found in the government circular or in the 
Miller’s Almanack for 1917-18. 


Holland Sends Export Board 

Among the recent results of the govern- 
ment’s -control of exports, which began 
July 15, was a protest by Holland; and 
this was followed by the announcement this 
week in a cablegram from Amsterdam 
that the government of Holland had taken 
action further in the matter by appointing 
a commission to visit the Uni States. 
This commission, the report stated, had 
been chosen by the minister of re 
and commerce; it was com: of three 








members, and was preparing to leave at 
once for America. The cablegram b 
stated that the commission would loo! 


It was not intimated 
how long the commission would remain in 
this country. 

Other developments since the govern- 
ment control of exports went into effect 
are: 

An absolute embargo on cargoes des- 
tined to northern European neutral coun- 
tries, not a single cargo, according to in- 
formation from Washington, having yet 
been licensed to these nations. 

Negotiations with England for an ar- 
rangement by which export control will 
supersede the British system of granting 
letters of assurance. 

For the present, it is stated, an export 
control license is not a guaranty against 
British seizure. Goods destined for allied 
countries are licensed without question. 


Hot Weather in South 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—During the past two days 
fairly heavy rains have fallen in the South- 
west. These are very beneficial to the corn, 
although more moisture is needed. High 
temperatures prevail, reaching 102 degrees 
at some points in Kansas. 

R. E. Srerrre. 


Totepo, Onto, July 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At last very hot weather has ar- 
rived. The last three days have been 
sizzling hot. This is just the kind of 
weather needed to complete ripening of 
wheat, and for harvesting and rapidly 
advancing growth of corn. Ten days or 
two weeks of this weather will mean much 
to all crops, and assure harvesting of 
wheat under satisfactory conditions, 


W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 











Pacific Coast Still Lacks Rain 

Searrie, Wasu., July 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The north Pacific Coast states 
have had another week without rain, but 
the excessively high temperatures have 
moderated. The crop has suffered addi- 
tional damage, particularly late-sown 
grain. Sixty to 65 per cent of a normal 
crop is a general estimate for Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. Central and western 
Montana are still without rain. 


W. C. Tirrany. 





Chicago Receiving New Wheat 

Cuicaco, Itt, July 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Fifteen cars of new winter wheat 
received in the last two days. No. 2 red 
sold at $2.54@2.60, and closed at the in- 
side price. No. 3 red about 5c under No. 
2. Close weak at inside price. Car lots 
on track selling at July price. Small de- 
liveries on July sales expected later in 
week, No. 2 hard about the same as red. 

Corn highest of season. White scarce, 
with sales at $2.28; No. 2 yellow, $2.26; 
No. 2 mixed, $2.25. Closed weak. First 
car of new oats this season came in today 
from Ferris, Ill. It inspected sample 

rade, and tested 35 lbs. Sold at 78c bu, 

ighest price known for new. New No. 2 
rye 5c lower, with sales at $2.12. 


C. H. CHatren. 





Crop Outlook in Ireland 

A recent statement by the Department 
of Agriculture, based on a review of con- 
ditions in a Dublin newspaper, says that 
on June 1 all crops in Ireland looked 
vigorous, and fields of winter wheat sown 
in October and early November excep- 
tionally strong; those sown later are stated 
to be thin and weedy, and in many cases 
some which were not sufficiently estab- 
lished to withstand the winter’s frost 
failed and had to be plowed up and resown 
in oats. Wheat, in common with other 
cereals, suffered much from wire-worm 
attack. Seeding of oats was delayed, and 
did not begin till the middle of April; the 
largest area was got in between this and 
the second week in May. 


More Wheat Sown in South Africa 

According to the Rand Daily Mail, of 
Johannesburg, South African farmers are 
eagerly taking advantage of favorable 





terms offered by the government to supply | 


seed wheat. It is sold at cost. ya 
small-cash payment is required. The bal- 
ance is secured by a promissory note pay- 
able after the harvest. The government 
seeks as largely increased a wheat acreage 
as possible, . 
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SPRING WHEAT DAMAGED 


Reports Show Serious Losses in North Dakota 
—Drouth Unbroken in Northern Sections 
—tLess than Normal Crop Inevitable 


All doubt as to damage to the growin 
spring wheat crop in North Dakota an 
Montana has been dispelled by the reports 
being received this week by Minneapolis 
line elevator companies. Apparently very 
material damage has been wrought by 
drouth and hot winds in the northern half 
of North Dakota, from the Red River 
Valley west into Montana. Throughout 
this entire important territory it is thought 
that the wheat yield will not average over 
5 to 6 bus per acre. 

Conditions throughout the southern half 
of North Dakota are very much better, 
but even there the best that is looked for is 
three-fourths of a crop. Rains and cooler 
weather might do good and help heads to 
fill. The straw everywhere is short. ~ 

The outlook in Minnesota and South 
Dakota is still fairly good. Wherever there 
have been local showers, big yields are 
looked for. In spots there have been no 
rains to sperk of since about the middle of 
May, and yields there are problematical. 
The trade generally looks for about 90 
per cent of an average crop in Minnesota 
and South Dakota. 

One line company with a number of sta- 
tions in Montana estimates that the aver- 
age yield of wheat east of Kremlin will not 
run over 3 bus per acre, but west of there 
the promise is for 7 bus or better. The 
crop, however, is said to be going back- 
ward daily, and rains are imperative. 

Conditions in the western provinces of 
Canada are very spotted. In Manitoba 
and the south half of Saskatchewan, and 
to a lesser degree throughout Alberta, the 
outlook has been very much impaired by 
lack of moisture and high temperatures, 

The attached compilation, based on re- 
plies dated July 21-23, gives the estimated 
yield per acre at the various points men- 
tioned: 





MINNESOTA 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 
Atwater ..... 8-10 40 25 15 10 
Blue Earth ...18-20 50 30 ee ee 
Belgrade ..... 15 30 25 12 10 
BRO cevoscce 18 70 25 16 es 
Elmore ......-. 15 35 20 
Emmons ..... 25 40 30 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 
New Rockford. 10 20 20 15 10 


Grafton ...... 18 35 18 10 12 
Glen Ullin .... 5 12 12 8 es 
Mandan ...... 6 15 10 8 6 
Medina ....... 6-8 o.. %.. *. ®.. 
Harvey ....... 7 15-30 10-15 7 10-15 
DONO ccscctos 10 25 15 15 6 
Lisbon ....... 14 25 20 ee 10 
Dickinson .... 5 10 5 10 8 
Bowman ..... 8 20-30 10-20 10-30 5-20 
Lidgerwood... 8-20 10-25 5-40 10-20 os 
Drake ........ 3 8 10 7 4-5 
Cavalier ...... 8-10 20 15 6-8 oe 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 
Revillo ....... 8 50 40 10 o., 
Madison ...... 20 60 45 25 12 
Vienna ....... 14 35 22 ad oe 
Webster ...... 8-10 30-40 30—40 oe 12 
Redfield ...... 10 26 22 12 oe 
Aberdeen 8 40-50 25 18 
Montrose ..... 15-20 ee 8 ee oe 
Aberdeen ..... 8-12 30-40 20-35 12-20 8-12 
Brookings ....15—20 50-75 25—40 10 ee 


*Questionable. 


Canada Needs Rain 

Winnreecc, Man., July 24.—(Special 
Telegram )—With the exception of a few 
scattered sections, the present outlook for 
western Canada crops is hot very favor- 
able. Weather continues hot and dry. 
General heavy rains are needed for filling 
out wheat; growth is uneven. All grains 
are somewhat backward, but with rain 
soon there is still chance of a fair average 
crop. 





LAST WEEK’S REPORT 

Very high temperatures have been re- 
corded during the week, and rain is badly 
needed at practically every point through- 
out the three prairie provinces. Reports 
show that in Manitoba and Alberta 75 
per cent of the wheat is headed out, and 
in Saskatchewan 50 per cent. Growth is 
somewhat uneven, owing to lack of moist- 
ure. With good rains soon, and ensuing 
favorable weather, a good average crop 
is looked for. G. Rock. 


Ontario Promising 
Toronto, Ont., July 21.—The weather 
in Ontario is improving and grain crops 
are making ook progress, though rn 
later than usual. This is to be a great year 
for fodder. The winter wheat is in fine 
shape in most parts. 





A. H. Batrey. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 12,455 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending July 21) 165,850 bbls, 
against 380,620 in 1916, 250,340 in 1915, 
and 343,165 in 1914. Today one less mill 
is in operation, but tomorrow another large 
mill will be started, so not much of a 
change is expected. A year ago, the out- 
put was 380,380 bbls. 

x * 

The flour trade is absolutely devoid of 
interest. True, some mills have sold more 
flour in the last two weeks than for two 
months past, but sales are only a fraction 
of what they normally are at this season. 
Few large lots have been worked. Much 
of the business is for single cars for im- 
mediate shipment. An occasional jobber, 
catering to the bakery trade, has taken as 
much as 5,000 bbls, but such orders are 
extremely rare. 

Mill-managers feel optimistic as to the 
future. All advices from their road men 
are that stocks in consumers’ hands are 
depleted. Every one has been waiting to 
hear what the food control officials would 
do, and has allowed his holdings to dwin- 
dle. Practicaly all the large consumers 
are ready to buy as soon as some definite 
announcement is made. 

According to millers, the trade is not so 
sanguine about lower prices as it was some 
weeks ago. The opinion is frequently ex- 
pressed that, unless a maximum price on 
wheat is established, present prices may 
look low later. Consequently, many are 
prepared to place orders now, but millers 
do not care to sell beyond prompt or 30- 
day shipment. As for some time past, 
flour sales really are limited to the quantity 
of cash wheat that millers can pick up. 

The output of clear flour is very small, 
and Minneapolis mills have no difficulty in 
selling all they have to offer, at prices well 
in line with patents. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $13.10 
@14.40 per 196 lbs in wood. 

« * 

Millfeed is very strong. One Minne- 
apolis mill today advanced quotations on 
all grades $2 ton. Millers report that the 
demand far exceeds the supply, and that 
they are unable to adequately care for 
their mixed-car trade. Current prices are 
abnormally high for this season of the 
year, but with output curtailed, no break 
in values is anticipated. For August ship- 
ment, jobbers are bidding $1 ton over 
spot. 

In current trading, prices apparently 
cut little figure. Mills can get almost any 
price they ask for prompt shipment. Bran 
was freely traded in today among jobbers 
on the basis of $34 ton, though mills quote 
it nominally at $82@35, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The East wants a little feed right along, 
and is picking up transit shipments wher- 
ever offered. The situation in the South- 
west is represented to be acute. Owing to 
the light operation of winter wheat mills, 
Kansas City jobbers are supplying most 
of their wants from the Northwest. They 
have been buying middlings of all kinds, 
and red dog, but surplus supplies of these 
grades are about exhausted. 

Mills are not particularly anxious at this 
time to sell feed for specific shipment. 
Some have contracts on hand that they are 

“unable to fill. Mills would be willing to 
sell bran for season shipment at close to 
current prices, but jobbers, naturally, 
would not care to contract at around pres- 
ent levels. It is only the light operation 
of mills that is maintaining prices, and 
a big break is expected as soon as mills 


begin operating anywhere near normal 
capacity. 

Standard middlings are quoted by mills 
in mixed cars with flour, prompt shipment, 
at $42@45 ton, and flour middlings at $49 
@53, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Red dog, in 140-lb sacks, is quoted at $54 
@57 ton. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 9 were in operation July 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. F 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), and 
B mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 

The Consolidated F mill will. be started 
Wednesday. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total ca- 
pacity of 45,525 bbls, show that in. the 
week ending July 21 they made 168,640 
bbls of flour (representing 759,000 bus of 
wheat), against 178,360 in 1916. 

Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
did not ship any flour to foreign countries. 
A year ago, they exported 8,210 bbls. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 720,000 bus, 
a net increase over the preceding week of 
135,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was an 
increase of 154,000 bus, and at Duluth a 
decrease of 19,000. ' 

For the week ended Saturday, July 21, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis .... 664 2,074 971 1,375 972 
DGGE a sess *56 904 103 590 490 
Totals ....... 720 2,978 1,074 1,965 1,462 
Duluth, bonded.. we eee 8 
Totals ..sccce 2,999 1,967 1,470 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to July 21, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 





Minneapolis ..103,547 156,890 103,669 96,062 
Duluth ....... 24,456 97,363 57,800 60,847 
Totals ...... 128,003 254,253 161,469 156,909 


Duluth, bonded *9,279 12,537 1,895 4,621 





Totals ...... 137,282 266,790 163,364 161,530 
*Bonded receipts up to May 5, 1917. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 

Duluth on July 21, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), were: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


























Minneapolis 934 7,715 1,669 4,632 11,841 
Duluth..... *273 «7,933 162 1,033 6,147 
Totals.... 1,207 15,648 1,831 5,665 17,988 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 347 91 58 166 
Totals.... - 15,995 1,922 6,723 18,144 


*Includes Canadian. 
FARM STOCKS OF WHEAT 


The subjoined table shows the estimated 
stocks of wheat on farms in the Northwest 
July 1, 1917, with comparisons, as com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
in bus (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minnesota .... 964 6,608 1,718 5,103 5,497 
North Dakota. 983 12,158 2,040 3,154 6,616 
South Dakota. 869 6,739 947 1,699 3,131 


Totals ...... 1,816 24,505 4,705 9,956 15,244 
Montana ...... 1,000 3,044 642 1,075 1,625 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES HIGHER 


Announcement is made that lake-and- 
rail rates on flour, both domestic and ex- 
port, on or about Aug. 1 will be advanced 
le under the all-rail basis. On millfeed 
and other grain products, except flour, the 
rate is to the same as the all-rail rate. 
These rates will not include marine in- 
surance. 

On mixed cars the rate charged will be 
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the actual rate on each of the commodities 
included in the car. The advance applies 
to the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
and the Northwestern Steamship Line. It 
is expected that other lake carriers will 
follow suit. 

EXPORTERS WORKING UNDER HANDICAPS 

Northwestern mills are meeting with a 
great many handicaps in endeavoring to 
ship flour to Norway. One corffpany has 
had flour at the seaboard for several 
months, but clearance has been delayed 
on one account or another. Some of this 
flour arrived at the port of exit as long 
ago as last December. 

Clearance was delayed by inability to 
get British navicerts promptly, then by 
the freight congestion, and later by the 
ruling that the Scandinavian-American 
Line, over which the space was booked, 
could not deliver at Norwegian ports. 
The shipper then made arrangements to 
clear the flour on another line, but di 
culty in getting the necessary licenses, 
under the President’s recent proclama- 
tion, has again prevented clearance. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


To date, there have been no deliveries of 
wheat on July contracts at Minneapolis. 

The spread between the Minneapolis 
July and September options is now 5lc. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track, 
Minneapolis, is quoted at $2.75@2.85, or 
3@13c over the July option. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 200,000 bus the past two days. 
Total July 17, was about 734,000 bus, 
against 7,440,000 in 1916. 

Based on the close today (July 24), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern, $2.38 bu; No. 2 northern, $2.28; 
lightweight, $1.81. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground ap- 
proximately 746,000 bus of wheat. Receipts 
less shipments were 195,000 bus, against 
1,506,000 in 1916. 

About a dozen cars of new-crop Okla- 
homa wheat are arriving in Minneapolis 
daily. Demand for same is good. No. 2 
hard is quoted at $2.85@2.90 bu, and No. 
2 red at $2.65@2.70. 

Stocks of wheat in public elevators in 
Minneapolis are less than 1,000,000. bus, 
against almost 8,000,000 a year ago. Of 
the quantity now in store, only about .64 
of 1 per cent is of contract grade. 

Much interest is evinced in the govern- 
ment report as to stocks of wheat on 
farms on July 1. The figures for the 


Northwest are: Minnesota, 964,000 bus; ‘ 


North Dakota, 983,000; South Dakota, 
869,000,—compared with 6,608,000, 12,- 
158,000 and 5,739,000, respectively, in 
1916. While the trade figured that coun- 
try stocks were light, it was not prepared 
for such a bullish statement as this. 

The milling and grain trade is well sat- 
isfied with the report from Washington 
that a minimum price of $2 bu for con- 
tract grade wheat at terminal markets is 
contemplated in the food control bill. 
Anything that will stabilize the market is 
regarded as a good thing. All the trade 
wants is a speedy settlement of the dis- 
puted points and definite announcement 
of what is intended, so business can be 
resumed, 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Demand for durum flour is good. Semo- 
linas are quoted at $1 bbl under standard 
patents. 

W. L. Harvey, of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., was in Minne- 
apolis July 23. 

C. W. Lonsdale, of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, was in 
Minneapolis July 19-20. 

Henry Klepper, of Milwaukee, a repre- 
sentative of the Empire Milling Co., was 
in Minneapolis July 21. 

Chester Clarkson and —— Currie, of 
the Chicago office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co,, were in Minneapolis during the 
week, 

John J. Bagley, of Logan & Bryan, 
grain commission, Chicago, has purchased 
a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

J. A. Lake, president of the Gettysburg 
(S. D.) Milling Co., was a Minneapolis 
visitor July 23. His company controls the 
local electric light plant. 


L, J. Vogt, flour importer, of Christi- 


ania, Norway, was in Minneapolis July 18, 
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calling on mills. From here he lefi fo, 
New York, and expects to sail for hone 
Aug. 7. 

One retail grocery bakery in Minne. 
apolis announces that it will place « war 
bread on the market this week. It wjjj 
probably be a mixture of wheat flour and 
corn meal. 

Charles Dawson, of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Grain Co., an auxiliary of the Centennia| 
Mill Co., is in Minneapolis today en route 
home from the East. Mr. Dawson is ay 
old Minneapolis miller. 

Frank L. Carey, of the Hallet & Carey 
Co., grain, Minneapolis, according to 4 

dispatch from Washington, has been 
chosen by Herbert C. Hoover as a meiner 
the food control committee. 

A permanent committee on coal 1ipply 
has been organized at Minneapolis. \, ¢. 
Loring, president of the Pillsbury |loyy 
Mills Co., and James F. Bell, of the \\ ash 
burn-Crosby Co., are members, 

William G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 

rosby Co., had charge of a luncheon viven 
last week to 50 naval recruits before they 
left» Minneapolis for the training station, 
Each recruit was given a comfort })ag. 

A dispatch from Washington states 
that W. B, Colver, of St. Paul, will head a 
committee to investigate northwestern 
grain exchanges. The statement charges 
that the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce is a private monopoly for fixing 
cash and future wheat prices. : 

A friendly suit is to be undertaken to 
test the constititionality of the new North 
Dakota grain-grading act. The enforce- 
ment of the act, it is asserted, wil! mean 
the licensing of 2,200 elevator men at an 
expense of $100 each. This would mean a 
considerable item for line elevator com- 
panies. 

E. C. Merton, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, has taken over the management of 
the sales department of the N. Sauer Mill- 
«ing Co., Cherryvale, Kansas. Mr. Merton 
for some time has been with the Charles- 
ton (Mo.) Milling Co. He expects to take 
over his new duties next week, and will 
motor through to Cherryvale by way of 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 












MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Millfurnishers report a brisk demand 
for bolting cloth and supplies. 
Farmers at Stevensville, Mont., have 


built a 25-bbl mill and a 25,000-bu elevator. 

A number of northwestern mills are 
being overhauled preparatory to starting 
in on the new crop. 

Earl Clark, of Morristown, Minn., has 
become second miller for the Phoenix Mill- 
ing Co. at Davenport, Iowa. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
is adding a sixth story to its new wheat- 
cleaning plant at the A mill. 

A party of Minneapolis millwrights have 
left for Ravenna, Neb., where ‘they will 
work for the Ravenna Mills. 

The Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
placed an order with James Pye, Minne- 
apolis represenative of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., for one of the largest size 
sifters for its durum mill. 

H. E. Frazee, miller, is making extensive 
improvements to.his power dam on the 
Pelican River at Pelican Rapids, Minn, 
replacing the old timber waste-way and 
flume with concrete. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Cracked corn and ground feed «uota- 
tions have again been advanced $2 ton. 

Rye middlings are virtually uno)tain- 
able. They are quoted nominally «t $4 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minnea)vlis. 

A car of fancy white 1915 oats sold on 
the Minneapolis exchange July 23 at 9c 
bu. The oats weighed 42 Ibs to the bu. 

With a comparatively short hay a: 1 oats 
crop in prospect, dealers are figur ng on 
another year of high prices on all f: eding- 
stuffs, 

Mill oats are strong at 50@67c |v. bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Extra choice mi!! oats 
on track would probably bring 1« above 
maximum quotation. 

Corn gluten feed is strong at $49. ) ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks, f.0.b, Minneapolis. \lanv- 
facturers have not advanced prices 1" 
keeping with the strength in corn. 

Screenings are in improved demand, 
with supplies inadequate. Mill, buck whea 
‘and flaxseed screenings are unch:nged, 

(Continued on page 267.) 
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Trade continues generally in a state of 
suspense, awaiting developments at Wash- 
ington. Apparently no one is buying flour, 
where it can be avoided. In spite of this, 
however, there is a somewhat better vol- 
ume of business, an echo, to all appear- 
ances, of absolute depletion of stocks. 
Most of this business is in single-car or 
small-lot orders, but eastern buyers are 
showing better interest in lots of greater 
size, and some mills put through business 
of this character. ; 

In the main, millers are staying just as 
close to shore as possible. As the wheat 
moves from the farms, interior mills are 
taking it in at the going price, but most 
of them are getting rid of what is not 
needed to cover current sales of flour. A 
few are disposed to favor the “long” side 
of the market a trifle; and it is certain that 
none of them are going short on flour sales 
in dependence upon the establishment of 
a lower price by such food control as may 
ultimately be established. They do not 
want to be either long or short, but, as be- 
tween the two, they cannot but favor the 
side of friendship to present values of 
around $2.10@2.25, interior points. 

Meanwhile, wheat is fortunately moving 
in a limited way, so that the problem of 
what to do with it is less complicated than 
it would be with a normal movement from 
farms. 

Flour prices are in a very wide range, 
due apparently to the circumstance that 
some mills are basing cost on the full spot 
cash price of wheat at this terminal, while 
others are taking their home price into 
account. As a result, despite the relative 
stability of the market, there is an out- 
side range of about $1 bbl on quotations 
for the same grade. 

+ * 





Feed continues high, scarce and in ex- 
cellent demand, with almost. none offered 
in the general market, because of mills 
disposing of their current small produc- 
tion to their direct trade or in mixed-car 
shipments. 


LITTLE RELIEF FROM DROUTH AND HEAT 

The week just closed brought little re- 
lief from the drouth and heat in the 
Southwest. Temperatures were somewhat 
lower, and there were fair showers over 
some districts; but the cooler weather was 
far from being pronounced, and the rains 
were insufficient. Where rain has fallen, the 
corn continues in fair shape and in some 
districts is excellent. Elsewhere, where 
dry weather has permitted the full force 
of the hot weather to be exerted on the 
corn, fields are suffering, and, in Okla- 
homa in particular, widespread injury has 
already been done. The crop over the 
whole territory is more or less in the bal- 
ance, and rains are becoming urgently 
needed. 

EXPORT PERMITS DELAYED 


Millers in the Southwest who have flour 
sold to neutral countries are finding it im- 
possible to get any word from government 
officials at Washington relative to the issu- 
ance of permits to make export flour ship- 
ments. Wires urging action receive tenta- 
tive and exceedingly indefinite replies. . It 
's understood here, the information coming 
from a source esteemed to be reliable, that 
the bureau under whose charge this work 
comes is simply overwhelmed with appli- 
cations and that it is likely to be possibly 
60 days before anything like order is cre- 
ated in the work. * 

Meanwhile, those who have export sales 
ready booked do not know which way to 
urn. Some of them have ocean freight 
pmtracts on which they are very likely to 
€ penalized; others have opportunity to 
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make new sales, but do not dare to do so, 
because of their possible inability to secure 
export licenses covering the business. 


JAMES C, LYSLE TO THE SERVICE 


James C. Lysle, son of E. D. Lysle, 
president of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, is among the younger 
men the milling industry has contributed 
to patriotic service. Mr. Lysle, who is but 
21, graduated from the Yale Scientific 
School in 1916. Last winter he took a spe- 





Second Lieutenant James C. Lysle 


cial course in cereal chemistry and baking 
technology under Professor Sumner, with 
the intention of entering his father’s busi- 
ness, and was in charge of the mill labora- 
tory when he desired to enter the service. 
He chose to go into the regular army, and 
now has the rank of second lieutenant. At 
present he is taking a three months’ course 
of intensive training in the service school 
at Fort Leavenworth. ; 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 72,300 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ro a 47,20 65 
Last week ......eseeeeseee 51,800 71 
WOGP GOO cv acsneccriesivet 63,840 89 
TWO Years AGO..... ses eeee 21,000 29 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 56 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 262,780 128,820 49 
Last week ...... 271,170 124,816 46 
Year ago ........ 264,720 191,197 72 
Two years ago... 243,330 134,118 55 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,355 bbls this week, 4,293 last week, 
12,802 a year ago and 7,530 two years ago. 

Out of 56 mills reporting, 12 reported 
domestic business good, 14 fair, and 28 
slow and quiet. 


MILLERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Millers in the Southwest who find their 
recreation in playing golf are discussing 
the holding of a tournament at Excelsior 
Pg in the autumn. The tentative plan 
is to have an outing of several days, or 
perhaps a week, similar to that held by 
millers of the central states at French Lick 
Springs in May of each year. The golf 
tournament will be merely the central 
feature of an entertainment and visiting 
programme. Doubtless an arrangement 
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will be made so that the golf feature will 
be conducted under the auspices of the 
Millers’ National Golf ‘Association, of 
which most southwestern millers who fol- 
low the game are members. 


MILLERS’ EXCHANGE MEETING 

The directorate of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, known as the advisory board, met 
at the office of the exchange here Tuesday 
of this week. Charles F. Rock, attorney- 
in-fact, reported. considerable increase in 
membership and a highly satisfactory state 
of business. The organization is finding 
increased favor with millers in the South- 
west, and is exciting more interest among 
those in other districts. 


NOTES 


Charles W. Lonsdale, vice-president of 
the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
is spending a few days at Minneapolis. 

R. E. Kidder, of the R. E. Kidder Flour 
Mills, Kansas City, returned this week 
from a month’s vacation near his old home 
in Vermont. 

Charles B. Spaulding, of the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, spent the week visiting 
millers here and on a trip to various mill- 
ing towns in Kansas. 

A. L. Jacobson, sales-manager of the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is on a 
selling and. trade. visiting trip of several 
weeks in central states. 

Fred O. Shane, of Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., Philadelphia, and William Fulton, the 
company’s cy om at Minneapolis, are 
spending several days in the Southwest. 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
returned this week from Maine, where he 
took his family to spend the summer, and 
remained a few days, stopping at eastern 
market centers on his way home. 

At Abilene, Kansas, work has begun on 
construction of the building to house the 
new 600-bbl mill of R. W. Arndt & Co. 
Equipment is to be part new and part 
removed from Aulne, Kansas. It is ex- 
pected that the mill will be ready for 
operation within three or four months. 

F. E. Roth, of the Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb., was in town early 
in the week on his way to southwestern 
Missouri. He says that the new buildings 
for the Gooch Products Co. are nearly 
finished, and the enterprise soon will be in 
operation. The company will conduct a 
bakery business locally in Lincoln, and 
also manufacture macaroni for the general 
trade. 

C. G. Morrison, of the Morrison Bros. 
Mill Co., Jefferson, Okla., who was in 
town this week, says that wheat around 
Jefferson is a splendid crop, ranging from 
15 bus up to record high yields, with a 
splendid quality. Corn is, he says, being 
damaged by drouth and hot winds, al- 
though a good rain a week ago relieved the 
situation locally. Following the rain, it 
showed surprising recovery. 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, was in town 
early in the week. Mr. Hunt, who is a 
member of the United States Millers’ 
Committee, says that the committee is in a 
state of enforced inactivity just now, and 
will continue to be until after the passage 
of the food administration bill. Already, 
however, he is devoting a good deal of his 
time to the work, on account of the great 
number of inquiries from millers in the 
Southwest in connection with trade con- 
ditions. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City early in the 
week after a visit to St. Joseph. He says 
that the work on the new 5,000-bbl mill 
there is progressing rapidly, and that the 
plant will be ready for operation by Oc- 
tober, Mill equipment is already on the 
way. No labor trouble has been had, and 
an ample number of metal workers for 
machinery installation and spouting are 
already engaged. T. J. Holdridge, Jr., 
will be local manager of the St. Joseph 
mill, 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., in town this week, says that the 
Nebraska winter wheat crop will not 


_amount to more than a few million bushels, 


and that right around Schuyler there is no 
wheat at all. So far as the supply for the 
mill is concerned, he is not at all disturbed, 
since so much and such good wheat is 
available from Kansas, from farther north 
and from Montana hard winter wheat ter- 
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ritory. He regards ral business .con- 
ditions as entirely satisfactory as soon as 
the government policy toward milling is 
determined. 


WICHITA 

A growing flour demand is reported by 
the stronger mills, not due to any ideas 
that millers or buyers have as to the out- 
come of the food control bill, but based on 
the fact that buyers must have flour, and 
mills are willing, without information 
from Washington, to accept orders for 
immediate or near-by shipment. All 
Wichita mills and a few outside ones are 
running full time, and many of the small- 
er mills half-time. 

Nearly every day has brought new flour 

rices, and at this writing they stand about 
$1.75 bbl over last week. Range of values 
as indicated by reports received from 
leading southern Kansas and northern 
Oklahoma mills: best Kansas hard wheat 
flour, $13@13.20 bbl (northern Oklahoma 
mills report $12.80@13); straight bran, 
$1.85@1.90 per 100 lbs; mill-run bran, $2 
@2.10; shorts, $2.30@2.50,—in straight or 
mixed cars, delivered within 1l5c rate ter- 
ritory. 

Feed demand continues strong. Prices 
indicated above represent a substantial ad- 
vance on the week. 

In spite of the heavy receipts, as com- 
pared with those of a few weeks ago, the 
demand for cash wheat cannot be fully 
met, due to the fact that farmers, assum- 
ing that the government will not fix wheat 
prices, are holding their wheat, with a view 
of getting around $8 for it later on. 

Local mills, believing that the govern- 
ment would before this time set a fixed 
wheat price, have held off as long as pos- . 
sible, and are now in the market for cash 
wheat, having to pay some very fancy 
prices, with not much of a stock from 
which to pick. Very few samples reach 
the trading tables, being sold as soon as 
placed on the market. All sections con- ° 
tinue actively engaged in this market, and 
have sent represenatives to get a line on 
new wheat. But few sales are being effect- 
ed, and only for immediate shipment. 

The cash market here has advanced all 
the week, with one day showing a gain of 
25c. Range of cash sales: No. 1 hard 
wheat, $2.44@2.74; No. 2, $2.42@2.75; No. 
3, $2.41@2.60; No. 4, $2.411,@2.42 (two 
sales),—delivered Kansas City rate points. 
Receipts for the first five days of the 
week, 329 cars, against 234 last week, and 
639 last year. 

The coarse grain demand is very inac- 
tive. 

CROP OUTLOOK 

Rain, ranging from one-half to one and 
one-half inches in Wichita and vicinity, 
came in time to save the bulk of the corn 
crop. Similar precipitation is reported 
from various southern and western Kansas 
counties, and northern Oklahoma, 

Corn is reported to have rooted unusual- 
ly deep this year and has stood the dry 
weather well so far, but is rapidly ap- 
proaching the stage where soaking rains 
will be necessary to make a good crop. Its 
color is good and, generally, it is still mak- 
ing a fairly gon growth in all parts. 
Tasseling is just beginning in southeastern 
Kansas. 

Wheat and oats harvest is finished in the 
eastern portion of Kansas, and is well un- 
der way in the extreme western counties. 
Conditions have been unusually favorable 
for-harvest and threshing, and the quality 
of wheat is reported good, or even better 
than any crop raised in years, some millers 
claiming it to be too strong for milling 
purposes without a mixture of old wheat. 


NOTES 
F. D. Stevens, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, is home from Omaha. 
L. S. Meyer, of the J. F. Meyer & Sons 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., in town this 
week, went on to Enid, Okla. 

Captain James H. Sherman, secretary 
of the Wichita Board of Trade, called to 
New Jersey on account of the illness of his 
mother, has returned. 

C. E. Curran, of the Concordia (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., in the city this week, is 
making an automobile trip over Kansas, 
inquiring into the wheat situation. 

Car receipts of grain for the first five 
days of the week, with comparison: corn, 
7, against 1 last week, and 11 last year; 
oats 5, against 2 last week, and 2 last year. 

The plant of the Attica (Kansas) Mills, 
recently taken in charge by Charles W. 
and Harry H. Hunter, formerly of the 
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Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
will add a larger warehouse. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was here this week attending a 
company meeting. F. D. Larabee, Jr., of 
the company’s St. Joseph plant, was also 
here. . 


Major C. H. Searing, president of the 
Arkansas.City (Kansas) Milling Co., and 
Geo H. Hunter, 
er Milling Co., We ao Kansas, were 
among out-of-town ers in Wichita this 
week, 

To give the railroads as many cars as 
possible for their use in handling the wheat 
crop and other freight in Kansas, the Kan- 
sas Public Utilities Commission has issued 
an order that roads shall require shippers 
to load cars to full capacity. 

S. P. Wallingford, president of the 
Wichita Board of Trade, has returned 
from a month’s business trip to the East. 
Among the points visited was Washington, 
where he got in touch with the flour and 
wheat situation of the country. 

Sept. 11 is the date set for the hearing 
of the case against the railroads of Kan- 
sas which have proposed a 20 per cent hori- 
zontal raise in freight rates. Notice of 
the hearing was received this week by 
shippers and railroads of Wichita. 

Carl C. Krehbiel, oldest son of J. W. 
Krehbiel, — of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was recently mar- 
ried in California, and he and his bride 
will arrive at Moundridge soon. Mr. Kreh- 


biel is connected with the mill at Mound- - 


ridge. 

In Oklahoma an executive committee of 
five has been named for each county by 
the state council of defense to assist in the 
conservation of food and feed, assist in the 
handling of problems coming up in con- 
nection with war conditions, and look after 
the farmers’ seed requirements. 


H. & S. Modern Baking Co. 

The new plant of this company, on Han- 
cock Street, Sandusky, Ohio, on July 5 
was visited by about 5,000 people, and uni- 
formed guides explained the workings of 
the machinery, etc. The building is twa 
stories, 56x133, of brick. The bread-mak- 
ing process begins in the basement, where 
the flour is stored, and thoroughly sifted 
and blended before being used. It passes 
thence to the mixing-room on the second 
floor, where the two dough mixers, flour 
scales, hoppers, tempering tanks, etc., all 
work automatically. 

The dough passes through a steel chute 
to the divider on the first floor, continuing 
its journey to the rounder-up, automatic 
proofer and molder, proofing closet, and 
the white-tile, rear-fired oven. An impor- 
tant feature is the cleanliness observed, 
special care being taken from the time the 
materials enter the building until they are 
converted into baked products. The raw 
materials are stored in the basement, 
whence an elevator carries them to the 
upper floors. The lard, eggs, malt and 
other materials are stored in a refrivera- 
tion room. 

On the first floor are located the ma- 
chinery room, oven-room, cakeshop, retail 
salesroom, and the wrapping and shipping 
departments, all visible from the general 
offices. Each machine has its own motor, 
and all machines are enameled white. 
There are two ovens, one for bread and 
one for cakes. Another will be added, and 
there is room for three more. 

The auto drivers, in neat uniforms, se- 
cure their stock from four shipping sec- 
tions. These have doors leading to the 
first floor of the bakery and to the garage 
at the rear, with racks and boxes in all 
four rooms. Although the garage is a 
large one, it will soon be enlarged. 

The plant is screened throughout. Lava- 
tories, shower baths and restrooms for em- 
ployees have been provided, and a lunch 
room on the second floor. A room where 
salesmen may settle their accounts is at the 
rear of the general offices, and on the sec- 
ond floor a large room will be used for 
receptions. 

. J. Hartzell, president of the com- 

a i is well known in baking circles. 

le not a practical baker, Mr. Hartzell 
has spent many years as a representative 
of the Standard Oven Co. Amandus Smith, 
promt and manager, is a well-known 
Ohio er. For about nine years he was 
manager of the Sandusky Baking Co., and 
for some time salesman for a bakery sup- 
ply house. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 28,800 
bbls, was 13,205, or 45 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 12,360, or 42 
per cent, last week, 18,774, or 46 per cent, 
a year ago, and 11,849, or 29 per cent, 
two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 18,720, or 32 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 19,800, or 34 
per cent, last week, 13,189, or 23 per cent, 
a year ago, and 10,274, or 20 per cent, 
two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Market conditions are unchanged, the 
absolute stagnation of trade of recent 
weeks continuing. Mills are at sea as to 
flour values, and will make no great effort 
to do business until they know where they 
stand under the food control measures 
affecting flour and wheat. Another ele- 
ment of uncertainty is the very critical 
condition of the local wheat crop, both 
as to yield and quality. 

Port mills quote soft wheat flours on 
the basis of $11.40 bbl for blue-stem short 
patent in 49-lb sacks. 

The only activity in demand is the de- 
velopment since the middle of the week 
of inquiry for soft wheat flours from the 
southeastern and southern state markets. 
This inquiry appears to be entirely from 
speculators, long-time shipments being 
specified in almost every instance. Mills 
are turning a deaf ear to this inquiry. 
Some of them had rather costly experi- 
ences with this trade last year, and with 
the present particularly hazardous con- 
ditions in selling for long-deferred ship- 
ment, mills are quoting only for prompt 
delivery to established trade. 

Southern and southeastern states busi- 
ness was new to many Pacific Coast mill- 
ers last year, and irresponsible buyers 
there reaped a harvest. Advancing mar- 
kets alone prevented very heavy losses to 
coast mills, Mills are now proceeding 
with caution. The irresponsible and un- 
reliable buyers in those states have be- 
come pretty generally known, and will 
find it impossible to repeat last year’s 
tactics. 

Hard wheat flours advanced sharply 
during the week, but this brought no re- 
pt from buyers. Dakota first patent, 

elivered coast in 98-lb cottons, is quoted 
at $13.75@14.45; Montana first patent, 
$12.25@ 13.70. 

Millfeed is in small supply on account 
of the reduced operations of mills, and is 
firmly held. Demand is good. Some of 
the mills are selling only on mixed-car 
basis. Bran is quoted to jobbers at $32 
ton; shorts, $35. ‘ 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Very high temperatures prevailed this 
week throughout the wheat-growing re- 
gions of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
No rain fell in any section. Much grain 
has now passed the period when moisture 
could benefit it, and harvesting is in 
progress in southern and _ early-sown 
fields. .Reports have .ygried widely, as 
usual, as to the amount of damage,—from 
50 per cent in Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam 
and Morrow counties, Oregon, to 25 per 
cent in the Big Bend and Palouse sec- 
tions. Since then temperatures have con- 
tinued high, without rain, and further 
damage has been done. Walla Walla 
County has probably suffered less than 
any other. 

Crop conditions in central and western 
Montana, with continued hot weather 


and absence of rain, are very critical. 
Wheat on the bench lands has suffered 
very severely, 

NOTES 


W. E. Hotchkiss, western manager 
Norris Grain Co., Chicago, was in Seattle 
this week. 

C, E. Nelson, of the Tri-State Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Seattle, is in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oriental grains imported in June at 
Seattle were: linseed, 1,204 tons; maize, 
831; wheat, 48; kaoliang, 657; millet, 62; 
hemp seed, 192, 

The port warden reports June water 
shipments of flour from Seattle: to Alas- 
ka, 8,385 bbls; California, 28,740; British 
Columbia, 2,191; Orient, 500. 


The Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., 
Missoula, Mont., will shortly receive a 
shipment of machinery for its new mill 
at Missoula, and has begun work on the 
concrete building for its cereal plant, 
which it expects to have in operation in 
October. 

The trustees of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change have elected as officers: George 
W. Smith, Stephens-Smith Grain Co., 
president; E. H. Hamlin, E. H. Hamlin 
Co., vice-president; R. D. McAusland, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., secretary and treas- 
urer. Robert C. Hill was reappointed 
manager. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cat., July 21.—Buyers 
are anxiously awaiting definite action on 
the food control bill, which in the minds 
of most of them will result in lower flour 
prices. Bakers forced to buy flour are 
purchasing only for current needs. This 
is tending to reduce flour stocks to the 
lowest point in years, and with the elim- 
ination of the uncertainty that now pre- 
vails, an unusual buying period is antici- 
pated. 

Firmness in wheat has strengthened 
flour prices all along the line, particularly 
eastern flour, which has been advanced 
fully $1 bbl. Kansas first patents are 
offered at $12.40@12.50, and Montana 
first patents at $12.75@13, 98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco, 

There was a wide variation in prices 
named by north coast mills. But little 
interest is shown in the better grade of 
flour, with a fairly active demand for 
cut-off, which is scarce. Blue-stem pat- 
ents range $11@11.50, and cut-off $10@ 
10.50, delivered San Francisco. Local 
mills are unchanged at $11.80@12.20 for 
top family patents, 49’s, cotton. 

Millf is stronger, with all grades 
up $2@83 ton over the low point of last 
week, due to limited offerings and light 
stocks in the hands of resellers. Bran is 
quoted at $86@37 ton, shorts $87@38, 
and middlings $52@56. 

The local grain market is devoid of in- 
terest, with the possible exception of bar- 
ley, in which there was considerable 
strength shown late in the week. North- 
ern wheat, $3.90@4 per ctl, for old-crop; 
California, $3.30@3.60 for new crop; feed 
barley, $2.05@2.10; red feed oats, $2.15@ 
2.20. 


NOTES 


Reed Jones, eastern representative for 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co., with head- 

uarters in New York City, is visiting in 

an Francisco and expects to return east 
about Aug. 1. 

A meeting of the leading bakers in cen- 
tral California was held ursday, July 
19, in the Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
in response to a call by the National 
Council of Defense to consider recom- 
mendations for the standardizing of 
bread, as well as forming an agreement 
not to take back stale bread. H. A. 
Banzhaf, of the Old Homestead bakery, 


July 25, 1917 


_— po oh Pe ei a by A. §, 
erguson, 0: oore-Fe n Co, 
flour jobbers, W. A. Appel, of the (.% 
Hutton Flour Co., W. S. Beedy, of the 
Sperry Flour Co., and others, 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orzcon, July 21.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of .33,000 
bbls, was 7,550, or 22 ~¥ cent of ca- 
pacity, against 7,534, or 22 per cent, last 
week. 

Most of the mills in this territory are 
closed down because of lack of wheat, 
and the volume of business is very s1)all, 
The market is steady, with patents quoted 
at $11.40 and other flours unchanged, 
The millfeed division is strong, with a 
better demand and a sharp reduction ip 
stocks. Prices this week are higher at 
$83 ton for bran, $36 for shorts and $43 
for middlings. Rolled barley is quoted 
at $49 and rolled oats at $51. 

The wheat market is inactive, and 
prices are largely nominal at $2.10 for 
blue-stem and forty-fold, $2.07 for club 
and $2.05 for red Russian. There has 
been a little trading in spot oats at $45. 
Barley is dull at $42. , 


FOOD CONSERVATION 


An important meeting was held in this 
city of the Pacific Coast district com- 
mittee of the United States millers’ com- 
mittee, which is a part of the proposed 
Hoover system of food control. The 
meeting was called to discuss in a prelim- 
inary way the part that coast millers will 
play in the operation of the milling in- 
dustry during the war. 

Those present were T. B. Wilcox, of 
this city, Moritz Thomsen and 0. D. 
Fisher, of Seattle, S. B. McNear, of San 
Francisco, and W. E, Keller, of Los An- 
geles. Mr. Wilcox, who is chairman of 
the Pacific Coast committee, by virtue of 
his membership in the National commit- 
tee, will leave for Chicago in a few days 
to attend the meeting of the latter body. 


CROP OUTLOOK BAD 


Crop conditions in this state continue 
unsatisfactory, and dealers look for a 
wheat crop of not to exceed 10,000,000 
bus. The Oregon weekly weather and 
crop report says: 

“Early sown barley, oats, rye and 
spring wheat are fair to good, but the late 
sown is poor, and if rain is much longer 
delayed will not even make hay. Winter 
wheat on heavy land appears to be in 
good condition, but on the lighter soils, 


‘ where water is not available, this crop is 


scorching badly.” 
* * 

The grain elevator and mill of Martin 
Bros., at Klamath Falls, Oregon, and 
25,000 bus grain, were burned Sunday 
night, with a loss of about $150,000. The 
fire occurred during the I. W. W. trou- 
bles at that place, and a number of the 
leaders of the organization have been 
arrested, 

J. M, Lownspate. 





The Three Modern Caskey Bakeries 

W. R. Caskey is known as the “Tri- 
State Baker,” for he owns and opcrates 
bakeries in three cities in West Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. He entered 
the baking business in Martinsburg, W. 
Va., in 1894, associated with the late A. 
Quenzel, who at that time conducted the 
largest bakery in that city. Four years 
later Mr. Caskey formed a partnership 
with his brother, which was dissolved in 
1901. He then laid the foundation for 
the present extensive plant in Martinsburg. 

Soon thereafter he acquired a location 
in Chambersburg, Pa., and in August, 
1913, erected a plant at Hagerstown. Md., 
embodying the best ideas gleaned from 4 
survey of the most modern plants in the 
East. The Caskey bakeries are more than 
local institutions, for they each cover * wide 
territory beyond the limits of the cities m 
which they are located. From all three the 
shipping facilities are exceptional for 
pes men | of miles in every direction. 

Mr. Caskey was the first mayor in Mar- 
tinsburg under the new charter, and 
through his influence many of the most im- 

rtant of the city’s public utilities have 
Sea developed. e is prominently con- 
nected with its financial life, is a director 
in its leading bank, and a liberal invests 
in agricultural enterprises in city 4” 
county. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for the 
week ending July 21 was estimated at 
16,250 bbls, or 40 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 22,750, or 86 per cent, last 
week, 21,750, or 80 per cent, in 1916, and 
19,500, or 66 per cent, in 1915. 

‘An interesting feature this week was the 
small quantity of flour produced by Chi- 
cago mills. With their books well cleared 
of orders, and light offerings of milling 
wheat, they shut off on new business to 
await government action. Not in months 
has the outturn been so light. 

Another feature was the interest shown 
by a leading cracker manufacturing con- 
cern, Late in the week, it was reported 
that this company would purchase 50,000 
bbls soft wheat patent, made of new 
wheat, August-September delivery, if it 
could be secured on the basis of $9, bulk, 
Chicago. Many offers were made to mills 
in the lower half of this state, and in the 
winter wheat territory, but neither price 
nor terms of delivery were satisfactory. 

Local flour buyers are awaiting develop- 
ments. A few lots of spring and hard 
winter patents, mainly 95 per cent gy 
changed hands. An_ occasional of 
spring wheat patent was booked at $11.25, 
jute, Chicago, with directions for prompt 
delivery. Such sales did not exceed 5,000 
bbls, and most of them were for car lots. 

With the upturn of wheat on Wednes- 
day, most southwestern mills in the market 
advanced their prices. From the low level 
of $9.65, jute, some two weeks ago, the 
range today is up to $10.75@10.90. Okla- 
homa mills, and a few along the western 
section of Kansas, have shown a fair in- 
terest in new business, but the volume of 
bookings is light. 

Leading bakers of Chicago, when Wash- 
ington affairs are fully determined upon, 
feel that there will be such a demand for 
flour that the mills will be unable to make 
shipments to meet it, yet they still are car- 
rying light stocks. 

There is a scarcity of strong first clears. 
The reduced output of flour by mills in the 
Northwest has made it difficult to obtain 
any. Bakers are using them extensively, 
when they can be had at fair prices. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES MEET 

The regular quarterly meetings of the 
Millers National Insurance Co. and the 
Millers’ Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 
were held in the general offices at Chicago, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Charles H. 
Seybt, president of the former, presided, 
as he has fully recovered from a serious 
operation on his eyes, A full quorum of 
— of both organizations were pres- 
ent. 

F. S. Danforth, assistant secretary of 
the Millers National, who represented the 
mill and elevator mutuals on the Chicago 
advisory committee of the national board, 
made a report on the conservation work 
the committee is doing. Reports from 
millers and elevator men showed that 
every precaution is being taken to safe- 
guard their properties against fire, ~in 
order to conserve the food supply of the 
country. 

NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships sold this 
week at $4,500, net to the buyer. The last 
Previous sale was $5,387. . 
The local mills are still operating with 
ight capacity, and will continue so until 
Washington affairs become more settled. 

J. R. Short, manager of the flour-de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., will 
teak Tuesday, July 24, for western 
a. : 


H. 8. Johnston, secretary of the Cuyaga 


| (Ind.) Milling Co. forwarded samples of 


growing oats in glass tubes to show the 
size of the heads. Pods numbering 225 had 
305 grains, and 252 pods had 363 grains. 
On this basis, the yield per acre will be 
very large. 

The proposed plan for the new Board 
of Trade clearjng-house was adopted by 
a liberal majority, July 19. This instructs 
the directors to proceed with the prepara- 
tions of details-for the clearing-house 
under the corporation plan, with a capital 
of $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

The McNeil & Higgins Co., wholesale 

rocery, last week announced that it had 
been swindled out of approximately 
$30,000, due to irregular business trans- 
actions through their flour and cereal de- 

partment, formerly man by John F. 
Adams, who committed suicide in a local 
hotel on Jan. 20, 

Leo M. Ismert, of Kansas City, former- 
,ly associated with the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and a cousin of 
Theodore Ismert, has opened an office in 
Chicago in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, and is engaging in the flour broker- 
age business. It is his intention to handle 
mill accounts in a local way. 

Speculation in corn is very heavy. New 

York traders took their profits on the 
bulges, and sharp breaks followed. Every 
few days declines brought in —_ buying 
support, and sharp rallies followed, The 
big houses are buying December and May 
corn on all material declines, and selling 
on the bulges. The maximum price of 
$1.28 gives short sellers confidence on all 
advances, 

Russell Vincent, who represents a lead- 
ing corn miller of the state in Chicago, 
gave out some very interesting figures as 
to the cost of corn products now with those 
of former years. On Jan. 4, 1897, Mr. 
Vincent sold corn meal in this market as 
low as 50c per 100 lbs. Today his price for 
this product is $5.23. On the same day in 
1897, corn grits were selling at 56c, and 
today at $5.24. 


Board of Trade members backed up the 
directors and officers in all they haVe done 
in the way of fixing maximum prices and 
stopping trading in future deliveries. A 
vote of confidence given the officials July 
19 is shown in the adoption of the new 
rule, which bestows upon the directory 
power to fix prices or restrict trading and 
suspend rules whenever it is necessary for 
the best interests of the association. 


July oats have advanced to 17c over 
September. Many country shippers have 
recently sold July in expectation of get- 
ting the oats to deliver on this month’s 
sales. Lateness of harvest and the slow 
movement has prevented this, and they 
have had to cover shorts. The United 
States government is said to be interested 
in 50,000 bus of July oats bought by a 
contractor who wants the cash oats for 
shipment to the border. Cash oats in store 
sold at 54%4@7¥%c over July. There have 
been no deliveries of cash oats on July 
trades. 


The Chicago wheat market has awak- 
ened, and prices advanced 46c in five days, 
for July delivery. Early in the week, 
prices were relatively lower than any of 
the southwestern markets, and there was 
_no wheat. on the market here for either 
cash or future delivery. An attempt on 
the part of shorts to buy 50,000 bus early 
in the week put prices up 20c. They are 
now more in line with the Southwest. July 
wheat is now selling about the same price 
as cash for round lots for No. 2 red, while 
car lots are July price to 5c under. No, 2 
hard is 5c over July. ‘ 


The carry-over of wheat from the crop 
of 1916 is estimated by the Daily Trade 
Bulletin as 48,000,000 bus. On the basis 
of a 700,000,000-bu crop, the aggregate 
supplies would be 748,000,000 bus, against 
803,000,000 last year. Consumption in. 
1916 was estimated at 4.60 bus per capita, 


compared with 5.74 the previous year, and 
4.90 in 1914. Consumption last year was 
479,000,000 bus. Exports were estimated 
at 196,000,000 bus. On the basis of the 
same consumption as last year, there is a 
surplus of 269,000,000 bus. Allowing for 
the same exports, there is a net surplus of 
77,000,000 bus. 

Cash corn prices have advanced 24@26c 
bu since the maximum M ne on tember 
was fixed on July 5. ing in July de- 
livery has stopped. White corti is scarce, 
‘and sold up to $2.13 for No. 2, $2.09 for 
No. 2 yellow and $2.08 for No. 2 mixed. 
All grades have sold well above $2, the 
highest price known. The scarcity of low- 
grades has forced consumers to buy No. 3 
and No. 2. The Corn Products company 
takes about 50 cars per day, or nearly 
half the receipts. Distillers are unable to 
get corn in sufficient quantities, and are 
buying corn grits, which have advanced to 
$5.04 per 100 Ibs. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkege, Wis., July 21.—The Mil- 
waukee mills, with a weekly capacity of 
12,000 bbls flour, turned out none this 
week. Last week, mills with the same ca- 
pacity turned out 11,000, or 92 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 24,600 
turned out 12,200, or 49 per cent. 

Buyers who have been out of the market 
for some time were inquiring, and fair 
sales were made for both prompt shipment 
and deferred deliverv. 

Choice city brands of hard spring patent 
were quoted at $13.40@13.50, and straight 
at $12.65@12.75, all in wood. Clears were 
in fair demand. Prices were advanced 
with patent, and were quoted at $10.50@ 
11, in jute. Millers are fairly sold ahead, 
and have plenty of loading orders on hand. 
Shipping directions came in freely on pat- 
ent, and a moderate quantity was loaded 
out. Mills expect to be in full operation 
next week. 

Kansas straight was higher, following 
the advance in spring patents. Jobbers 
report business light, most buyers having 
supplies bought at lower levels. Prices 
quoted were $11.50, cotton. 

Corn meal strong and higher, both yel- 
low and white being held at $4.94 in 100-lb 
cotton sacks. Demand brisk, and mills are 
taxed to capacity. Grits were quoted at 
$4.95 per 100 lbs. Corn flour, $5.10 per 100 
Ibs. Millers are well sold ahead, and are 
operating full capacity. 

Millfeed strong, with bran $1 and mid- 
dlings 50@75c ton higher. Gluten feed 
advanced $5 ton, and hominy feed $2. 
Offerings were light from northwestern 
country mills, and local mills had nothing 
to offer. Shippers bought only what they 
had orders for. Demand was good from 
central states and near-by points. Eastern 
demand not so brisk. Transit feed brought 
good prices, offerings being well cleaned 


up. 

Phe state trade was good in mixed cars 
with flour. Country dealers buy in small 
lots, willing to pay the usual premium 
asked therefor. Stocks are light, and 
shippers expect good buying if market 
shows any material decline. Screenings 
were in better demand, and choice sold 
quite freely. 

Milling wheat was in good demand, and 
offerings were readily picked up by mill- 
ers. Receipts light. Top price for No. 1 
northern, $2.80, 


NOTES 


R. L. Glasier, of Baraboo, Wis., will 
open a flour and feed store about Aug. 1. 

Car -receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 22; corn, 119; oats, 147; barley, 69; 
rye, 8; flaxseed, 2. 

The Bay View Roller Mills, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., owned and operated by Fred 
Buschmann, are being overhauled. 

The John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., has awarded contracts for the con- 
struction of a new elevator and warehouse 
costing about $75,000, four stories high, 
64x160, of re-enforced concrete and brick 
construction. 

Hirt Bros., Antigo, Wis., expect their 


new flour mill to be ready for operation 
by Dec. 1. Machinery an yo ae are 
now arriving. Kewaunee (Wis.) Grain 


Co. has started work on its new elevator 
at Pound, Wis. 
The Fraser Co., Milwaukee, expects to 


have plans ready for bids about Sept. 1 


for the new $250,000 elevator and ware- 
house for the L. Teweles Seed Co., Mil- 
waukee. The structure will be of re- 


251 


enforced concrete and brick, seven stories 
high, 150x180, and operated by electricity. 

“War bread” will be on the market in 
this city during the coming week, accord- 
ing to announcements by Bhan M. Carpenter 
Baking Co., the Atlas bread factory and 
the Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. These com- 
panies are on eg experiments in the 
manufacture of a bread on the basis of 
recipes furnished by the domestic economy 
committee of the Milwaukee County coun- 
cil of defense, and are urging housewives 
to get their orders to dealers for the initial 
deliveries, which will be made on Friday, 
July 27. 

Flour mills at Wausau, Wis., are ex- 
perimenting in the manufacture of substi- 
tutes for patent wheat flour, at the request 
of the state department of agriculture. 
A pure barley flour made in Wausau has 
been: tested in the East and South, and 
finds much favor. The corn meal produc- 
tion at Wausau has been greatly increased. 
Interest is being taken in the barley flour 
experiments, because of the high rank of 
Wisconsin as a barley-growing state and 
the ibility of the lack of the ordinary 
market for barley in the event that nation- 
wide prohibition is made effective in the 


future. 
H. N. Wirson. 





Consumers’ Baking Co. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has completed extensive additions 
to its bakery, and it is now modern in 
every way. This company has been en- 
gaged in the baking business for over 10 
years, having been founded by the con- 
solidation of the small bakers of Paterson 
in 1905. The president, Victor Zimmerer, 
has charge of the financial end of the 
business;- the vice-presigent, Herman 
Porzig, of the manufacturing, and the 
treasurer, Richard Meyer, is_ sales- 
manager. 

At present the company has 28 wag- 
ons and 2 automobiles to distribute daily 
35,000 loaves of bread and a quantity of 
rolls, cakes, etc. The bread leader is 
Kleen Maid. 

The bakery, 120x159, is located on a 
principal thoroughfare and has a railroad 
siding at one end. The street front is 
laid up with red face brick, with trim- 
mings of buff brick. 

On the second floor is the flour storage 
room with a capacity of 15 cars. Adjoin- 
ing this is a room for the flour sifter 
and blender, and a conveyor which takes 
the flour to the storage bins on the floor 
above. This also contains a dough-mixing 
room and a room for fermentation. Both 
are thoroughly insulated on the walls, 
floors and ceilings with cork, and the win- 
dows fitted with triple tabor sash. 

The mixing-room has two mixers. Back 
of them is a working platform with coun- 
ter, sink, ete. Directly over the sink is 
a mixing valve with a thermometer, into 
which is connected cold and hot water 
supplies controlled by valves. When the 
water is mixed to a proper temperature 
it is allowed to flow to the tank above the 
mixer, where it is weighed and let into 


_the mixers. 


The making-up room is on the first 
floor, and contains two dividers, two 
rounders, an automatic ceiling proofing 
cabinet and a molder. Seven ovens are 
used, 
veyor, which takes the bread to a large 
cooling table in the shipping-room ad join- 
ing, where it is cooled and wrapped auto- 
matic This room is ample in size, 
and the platform has space for the load- 
ing of 26 wagons at a time. 

The cake department, on the third 
floor, has a refrigerating and stock room 
in connection, and is equipped with a 
cake-mixer and draw-plate oven. Adjoin- 
ing is a small fireproof room for the bak- 
ing of crullers. 

The offices, finished with quartered oak 
partitions and wainscoting, are located on 
the second floor. These comprise the gen- 
eral office, salesmen’s room and directors’ . 
room, The lunchroom, dressing-room, 
shower baths and toilets are also located 
on this floor. 

The basement of the building is used 
for eral storage and carpenter shop, 
and ca a pump and a high pressure tank 
which supplies, from an artesian well, the 
water in manufacturing. 

The entire plant, including the stable, 
which is in an adjoining building, is 
equipped with an automatic sprinkler and 
alarm system. 





In front of the ovens is a con- ~ 
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A distinctly stronger tone is noted in 
the flour market, due largely to the ad- 
vances in wheat. Mills were compelled to 
raise their prices, and flour buyers are at 
sea. Their belief has been that the gov- 
ernment would not only lower flour prices, 
but hold them down. 

It now seems that the personnel of the 
proposed Food Control Board will be 
changed, and farmers have at least one 
representative. Therefore more is said of 
a minimum price to be guaranteed this 
year of around $2 bu, whereas in the re- 
cent conference of the Senate Committee 
a minimum price of $1.75 bu, basis No. 1 
northern, was suggested. 

Obviously, if a $2 minimum price is 
agreed upon, consumers would have little 
cause for holding off from buying, as it 
can hardly be expected that wheat will 
constantly rule at the minimum. This view 
is strengthened by the tenor of the recent 
crop news. Advices from North Dakota 
have told of prospects of perhaps only 
half a wheat crop, and bullish reports 
from the Canadian Northwest have more 
than offset advices of better winter wheat 
yields than expected. 

These pessimistic reports have been in- 
strumental in the advance of wheat and 
the higher prices asked by millers. Offer- 
ings of spring wheat flour were smaller, 
and those of new winter wheat flour were 
dearer. While buyers did not seem willing 
to pay more than $11.50 for new Kansas 
straights, there were some trades claimed 
at $19.25, and asking prices were still 
higher. 

Mills seemed willing to take the first run 
of new wheat at comparatively high prices, 
and outbid exporters. Over-sea interests 
chiefly are taking Canadian wheat, al- 
though there are inquiries for round lots 
of flour to go abroad. It would appear as 
though allied government interests are in- 
clined to pay more proportionately for 
flour than for wheat. 

It is reported that $9 bbl represents their 
buying level for new-erop flour, but ob- 
viously they are paying considerably more 
at present, and in the meantime, unless 
their views are raised considerably, do- 
mestic consumers will have the field to 
themselves. However, if a minimum price 
of $1.75@2 bu is agreed upon in the food 
control bill, the chances are that export 
interests will not be slow in raising bids 
for flour above $9. 

The local fiour trade is waiting for de- 
tails of the control plans, especially as 
changes are being recommended daily. 
Rumor is current that Mr. Hoover will 
have considerably less to do with the dis- 
tribution of wheat and flour than at first 
planned. At the same time, the trade is 
not expressing opposition to the plans as a 
whole, but to the delay in their perfection 
and operation. 


NEUTRAL SHIPPING SITUATION 


The situation of European neutral coun- 
tries as regards shipping has improved 
slightly. Licenses have been issued from 
Washington whereby some of the Dutch 
and Scandinavian boats have been re- 
released. A number fully laden with 
wheat, corn, oats, flour and provisions are 
still here, however, and buying representa- 
tives of these foreign countries are still 
pessimistic. 2 

INDORSE HERBERT HOOVER 


At a meeting of the Food Distributors’ 
Association held in the rooms of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York this 
week, at which 25 out of 27 trades inter- 
ested in the distribution of food were 
present, the plan of Governor Whitman 
and Senator Brown for handling this mat- 


ter in New York state, providing for cer- 
tain food control, was assailed. The at- 
tacks on Herbert Hoover by Senator Reed 
and others were deprecated, and the confi- 
dence of the association in Mr. Hoover 
was reaffirmed. 

On the executive committee of this or- 
ganization is R. A. Claybrook, president 
of the New York Produce Exchange, as 
representative of the flour interests, and 
John F. Hildebrand, president of the 
Shults Bread Co., as representative of the 
baking interests of this city. 


HIGHLANDERS IN NEW YORK 


For the first time in about a century, 
British troops bearing arms have crossed 
the Canadian line into the United States. 
As a feature of the recruiting efforts now 
being made by Great Britain in this coun- 
try, a platoon of the Gordon Highlanders, 
of the 48th Canadian Battalion, together 
with 11 officers, 27 pipers, and 52 bands- 
men, under command of Colonel C. W. 
Darling, arrived in New York Monday, 
July 16, and remained for what was desig- 
nated as British Recruiting Week. 

They were quartered at the 71st Regi- 
ment Armory, and during the week parad- 
ed from the Battery to the Bronx. To say 
that they took the town by storm is not 
putting it too strongly. 

They were received and reviewed at the 
City Hall by Mayor Mitchel, who made 
a welcoming address which was responded 
to by Brigadier-General W. A. White, 
commanding the British Recruiting Mis- 
sion, and by Lord Aberdeen, former gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, and head of the 
Clan Gordon, who had donned for the 
—w the full regalia of the Highland 
aird, 

Immense crowds greeted the visitors, 
who were received, wherever they went, 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 


NOTES 


M. Prinsze, representing J. Zwaarde- 
maker Hzn, Ltd., of Zaandam, Holland, is 
in New York for about a week, after 
which he will make a western trip. 

The Shane-Mason Co., of Philadelphia, 
will open an office in New York at 25 
Beaver Street, in charge of J. S. Howat, 
for whom it recently purchased a mem- 
bership on the Produce Exchange. 

Among millers to visit this market last 
week were C. S. Christensen, of C. S. 
Christensen Co., Madelia, Minn; Ells- 
worth Huffman, of the Standard Cereal 
Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, and Arthur T. 
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Leonhardt, teieaies Saxony Mills, St. 
Louis. 


Some members of the New York trade 
complain of difficulty in obtaining licenses 
from the new export council to ship to 
neutral countries. It is quite evident why 
the issuing of licenses for, shipments to 
neutrals is slower than those covering ship- 
ments to the allies, as all requests for such 
licenses must be scrutinized closely. 

Jean Goldschmit, of Goldschmit & Co., 
Paris, France, now a lieutenant in the 
French army, who spent much time in New 
York during the first six months of the 
war buying flour and other supplies for his 
country, was again in this city last week, 
and is understood to be here for the pur- 
pose of assisting in handling shipments of 
supplies to Frence. 

The annual report of Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., for the year ending April 30, 
shows a profit of £1,183,000, after paying 
two years’ excess profits taxes. A divi- 
dend of 20 per cent was declared, the same 
as last year. Depreciation account is cred- 
ited with £350,000, and a trade contin- 
gency fund with £700,000, making the 
total reserve £1,500,000. 


The National Association of White Corn 


Millers was in session this week at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Action was taken to tender 
the government their services, and in addi- 
tion thereto a letter was sent to Herbert 
C. Hoover, calling attention to the enor- 
mous corn crop promised for this year and 
pointing out the advisability of his advo- 
cating a more extended use of corn for 
feeding the people of this country as well 
as Europe. 

Three items of which export without 
license is prohibited are classified on the 
list as food grains, flour and meal, and 
fodder and feeds. These in dollars and 
cents formed a large part of the total of 
exports from this country for the 10 
months ended Apirl 30, 1917. According 
to figures quoted in a statement issued by 
the National City Bank of New York, the 
first amounted to $371,750,000, the second 
to $74,491,000, and the last to $29,624,000, 
a total of $475,865,000, about one-quarter 
the value of the total of all prohibited 
articles, 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., July 21.—There was 
quite a spurt in the demand for flour this 
week, particularly the last two or three 
days, and the situation will no doubt grow 
more favorable with any continued strength 
in wheat. The only trouble now seems to 
be in getting the wheat to grind, and some 
of the mills can see a shut-down unless 
expected receipts arrive. Even then it 
does not look as if there would be enough 
to keep the mills going for more than a 
week. 


Millers tried to follow the upward trend . 


in wheat prices, but there was really no 
firm market, no two mills being anywhere 
near alike in quotations. The best spring 
patents were up $1.50, and other grades 
fully 50c higher. A feature was the 
activity in low-grade flour, which for many 
weeks has been entirely neglected. 


July 25, 1917 


City prices to the retail trade were aq. 
vanced about $2, wood basis, but the trad. 
was very light. 

Represenatives of winter wheat mj 
here are offering new flour, shipment Ay : 
15 to Sept. 15, and although some figurin® 
is reported, no sales were made. Quote’ 
tions: short patent, $11.80; standard, 
$11.55; pastry, $10.80,—on track, Wood, 
Buffalo. Old patent, prompt shipmen;’ 
$12.35; standard, $12.10; pastry, $11.59’ 
wood, track, through billed. i 

i flour quiet but firm. No. 1, $1239, 
straight, $11.50; blended, $10,—in woog 
track, Buffalo. ' 

Millfeeds are higher than last week, and 
there is an active demand for all king 
spot or prompt shipment. There appear; 
to be very little bran offered in any posi. 
tion. Unless the supply increases, there jg 
every prospect of higher prices. 

Hot weather is coming on, and with the 
mills here shy of wheat, and Canadian 
— running short, there is reason for 
jobbers getting into the markct. The 
mills, however, are feeling their way cay. 
tiously, and not committing themselves he. 
yond prompt shipment. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was dull, and 
there is little prospect of any demand, 
owing to the high prices asked. The same 
may be said of hominy, which advanced 
beyond reason. This feed has been to 
low for some time, and is now too high, 
proportionately. i 

Gluten feed took another upward tum, 
closing about $5 higher than last week. 
Cottonseed meal is all in the hands of 
resellers, but they are not attempting to 
force prices too high. Oil meal looks 
cheap, and there is enough to go around. 

Rolled oats higher, and demand good. 
Oat hulls firmer. Reground domestic 
were offered at $24, sacked, track, Buffalo, 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 105,700 bbls, representing 
63 per cent of capacity, compared with 
58,550, or 55 per cent, last week, 107,200, 
or 64 per cent, in 1916, 112,250, or 82 per 
cent, in 1915, 103,500, or 75 per cent, in 


- 1914, and 101,600, or 74 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


Charles Skewis, of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
elevator owner, was on ’change Saturday. 


A car of No. 1 hard Kansas wheat, new 
crop, weighing 621% lbs and with 8 per 
cent moisture, was sold here this week at 
$2.75 bu. 

All crops are looking better the last 
few days, owing to the first real summer 
weather this year. Great crops of potatoes 
and hay are certain. 

The body of W. E. Lloyd, agent for the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, who has 
been missing since March 17, was found in 
the canal here this week. 

The mayor of Buffalo gives assurance 
that the water-front industries will be 
adequately protected when the national 
guardsmen now doing duty are withdrawn 
for war service. Frank F. Henry, man- 
ager of the Washburn-Crosby mills, in- 
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Gordon and McLean Highlanders Marching to the 7ist Regiment Armory, New York City 
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jormed the mayor of the proposed with- 
drawal of the troops. 

stocks of wheat in store here are about 
1,100,000 bus, of which 370,000 are Cana- 
dan. A year ago there were 3,118,000 bus 
in store, 2,145,000 poo Canadian. Oats 
in store today, 700,000 bus, all Canadian, 
compared with 1,021,000 last year. 


Receipts of grain for the week were the 
lightest of the season, consisting princi- 
ally of oats from Canada, The total was 
only 626,600 bus. The only lot of wheat 
was 41,000 bus from Duluth. A year ago 
the receipts of grain were 5,640,000 bus. 


E. BanGasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 21.—The output 
of the Rochester mills this week was 9,400 


MH ibis, of which 6,400 were spring wheat 


four. This represented 47 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 7,100, or 35 per 
cent, last week, 12,000, or 60 per cent, last 
year, and 13,200, or 65 per cent, two years 


reade was dull, mills having very little 
new business. Eastern buyers were scarce, 
oly a few cars being sold to Boston and 
New York jobbers. Local trade was quiet, 
patents not being wanted to any extent. 
There were too many resellers at much 
lower prices than mills are offering. Ship- 
ping directions came in moderately, and 
milis ran mostly on old orders. 

The sharp advance in wheat prices 
brought about a stiffening in flour values. 
Spring patents rose $1.50@2 bbl, mills 
quoting $14@ 14.50, wood, Boston. Some 
commercial grades were offered 50c under 
the above prices, but Boston jobbers re- 
ported that they could buy just as good 
patents $1@3 bbl lower. City buyers paid 
$13.90@14, wood, Rochester, in small lots. 

There was but little demand for spring 
clears. A few small sales were made at 
$1.25@2 bbl under patents, the bulk of the 
business being at $12.50, wood, Boston. 
spring low-grade was in limited demand 
at $8.25, jute, Boston. One mill asked 
$10.50 for second clears, jute, New York, 
but made no sales, 

Winter wheat flours met with a better 
inquiry, the sharp rise in prices driving in 
some buyers. Sales were made at $12@ 
12.50, wood, Boston. As high as $12.75 
was asked at the close. City buyers paid 
$12.40 for small lines. 

Rye flour advanced 85c bbl, sales being 
made at $12.35, wood, Boston. There were 
more inquiries and more business than 
last week. Rochester paid 12.35@12.50 
for small lots. Shipping directions came 
in moderately. 

Graham flour was up $1.25 bbl, with a 
fair demand. Buyers paid $10@10.20, 
wood, Boston. Entire wheat flour was 
firmly held at $13.10, wood, Boston, de- 
mand being limited. 

Millfeeds were very strong, millers not 
having enough to supply the demand. 
Buyers wanted. bran and middlings, offer- 
ing $1@2 ton more than last week. Sprin 
bran sold at $36@37, in 100’s, Boston, at 
winter bran at $40@42, Rochester. Mills 
are sold ahead. 

Spring middlings cleaned up readily at 
$0@52, in 100’s, Boston, there being a 
brisk demand, with no surplus at the end 
of the week. Winter middlings sold at 
50@52, in 100’s, Rochester, and cracked 
corn and corn meal at $87@89 ton. Rye 
feed was in demand at $42@48, in 100’s. 


NOTES 


W. W. Van Vechten, president, and W. 
B. Head, of the Van Vechten Milling Co., 
ate on a two weeks’ automobile trip. 


Wayne Du ffett, son of W. H. Duffett, 
President of J. A. Hinds & Co., left Fri- 
w night for Bay Shore as a member of 

United States naval aviation corps. 


Winter wheat advanced 40@45c bu here 
this Week, millers offering growers $2.40@ 
280, Offerings were light. New wheat 
will not be ready for four weeks, as it is 
Tipening late. 

Another large baking firm cut bread 
Prices this week 40 per cent. All 7¢ loaves 
vere reduced to 5c. Rye bread was also 
pieced by another firm from 12c to 10c 
or the large-sized loaves. 

, The Van Vechten Milling Co. is increas- 
ng its capacity on and entire 
oy flour. New m: ery was installed 
Week. Demand for these flours has 
Mereased since the war began. 


R. J. Arxrns. 
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BALTIMORE 

Baurimore, Mp., ces | 21.—There was a 
general cleaning up of old offerings this 
week, both on spot and for quick ship- 
ment, at advancing prices, with near-by 
straight and Kansas patent leading in 
the trading. Something was also done in 
springs from Canadian wheat. All grades 
were more or less dealt in. Buyers ran 
out of stock while waiting for the passage 
of the control bill, and demand was im- 

rative, regardless of price. New flour 
s pulling up to the rates for old, with 
new soft winters ay scarce and 
relatively firm as a result of the excessive 
moisture. The domestic trade did the 
buying, and the advance for the week was 
$1@1.25 bbl. 

Springs were sharply higher and more 
active. Fancy short patents at the close 
were quoted nominally at $13.90@14.15; 
standard brands, $13.55@13.80; long pat- 
ents, straights and cut-straights, $13.05 
@13.30; first clears, $11.90@12.15; second 
clears, $10@10.50,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, and 20@30c more in wood. These 
figures represent mill limits, and were 
only obtainable for stuff on spot or near 
at hand. : 

Soft winters were scarce and wanted. 
Patents closed nominally at $11.75@12, 
wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 40@45c less 
in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $10.75@11, bulk, or buyer’s 
sacks, 10@1l5c more in wood. A good 
business was done in both patent and 
near-by straight, but rn in the 
latter at $10.50@11, bulk. Mills very 
slow offering new flour. 

Hard winters were strong and in bet- 
ter demand. Short patents at the close 
were nominally $13@13.25; long patents 
and straights, $12.50@12.75; clears, $10.25 
@10.75,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 


’ 20@30c more in wood. New flour is held 


well up to price of old, which restricts 
trading, as dealers greatly prefer the old 
goods at anything like the same cost. 
Leading bakers are waiting for a dip in 
the market to buy on. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 51,521 
bbls; destined for export, 48,234. 


NOTES 


Wilbur F. Spice, steamship agent, is in 
Maine for a rest. 


Grain exports from Baltimore this 
week were 75,000 bus wheat. 

Corn sold at $2.05 bu in this market 
yesterday, which is the record to date. 

Number of foreign vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 67; number now in port, 65. 

Lewis C. Rice, president City Baking 
Co., has been elected a director of the 
Old Town National Bank, of Baltimore. 

O. T.. Davis, farmer, has bought the 
flour mill at Mount Airy, Md., formerly 
owned and operated by the late Charles 
A. Runkles. 

The. embargo on grain exports is still 
effective, with the indication that the 
tie-up will soon apply to receipts as well 
as shipments, 

It has rained in this territory almost 
daily for weeks; consequently, much of 
the wheat is in bad shape,—sprouting and 
rotting in shock. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 21, 
1916, to July 21, 1917, 537,600 bus; year 
ago, 371,945. Range of — this week, 
$2@2.05; last year, 87@911,c. 

Clarence O. Case, president of the New 
England Flour Co., Boston, was in this 
territory most of the week, visiting 
Washington, Norfolk and Richmond, Va. 

The steamer Tuscan, recently juired 
by the Munson Line, is in port loa ae Ne 

neral cargo for the West Indies. e 

‘erminal Shipping Co. is the local agent. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 21, 1917, 22;786 bus; same 
time last year, 332,411. Range 
this week, $1.75@2.30; last year, 70c@ 

1.20%. 

One of several Swedish steamers load- 
ing grain here last March, and still wait- 
ing for orders to proceed, has returned 
to port for the purpose of unloading its 
cargo and having it reconditioned. 

Visitors were F. C. Meyer, representing 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., millers, Phila- 


delphia; W. H. Sturgis, with J. P. Bur-- 
Son, multe 


roughs. & rs, Flint, Mich; 
George E. Manschot, manager Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis; John E. 
Harmon, of W. D. Bahn & Co., Summit 
Flour Mills, New Freedom, Pa; Alexan- 
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der Stewart, vice-president Monarch Ele- 
vator Co., Chicago. 

John C, Legg & Co., flour and grain 
commission, have been awarded the con- 
tract to furnish Bayview Asylum (the 
city poorhouse) with all the flour it will 
need for the next four months. It calls 
for about 400 bbls each of old or new 
winter and spring straight at a round 
price of $10.80, cotton, delivered. 


Cuartirs H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 21.—The past week 
was the worst, as regards business, this 
year. Buyers wer afraid even to bid for 
flour, while millers’ agents were not 
anxious about selling, on account of the 
uncertainty about getting business through. 
All are awaiting word from Washington. 

The flour situation in New England at 

resent is unprecedented. The market 

as been dull and draggy all through the 
week, and reliable quotations almost im- 
possible to obtain. Demand for new-wheat 
flour has been practically at a standstill, 
as has that for old-wheat flour for prompt 
shipment. 
tocks of flour carried by jobbers and 
other distributors in Boston and New 
England are small, but seem sufficient to 
meet all requirements. Demand from 
family consumers is small, as they still 
have flour bought a long while ago. For 
this reason jobbers have more on hand 
than is desirable. 

One encouraging feature is that receipts 
of flour on the local market are of small 
proportions. Arrivals during the week 
were only 17,000 bbls, against ordinary re- 
ceipts of 35,000. If this should continue, 
the trade will soon be forced to come on 
the market. 

At the close, no reliable quotations are 
made. The top on Minneapolis patents is 
14.50 bbl, in wood, while special short pat- 
ents are offered at the same price. Only 
nominal quotations are made on Kansas 
and soft winter flours. 


re NOTES 

A new corporation, the Sylvester Grain 
Co., West Bridgewater, was formed this 
week, with $20,000 capital. 

Charles A. Rache, grain broker, has been 
elected chairman of the grain board of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and Fred- 
erick A. Lamb chairman of the floor com- 
mittee. 

Visitors on ’change during the week: 
L. C. Chase, Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co; 
F. B. Smith, Federal Milling Co., Albany; 
C. S. Christensen, Madelia, Minn; T. W. 
Parry, Milwaukee; L. L. Seaman, New 
York City; W. H. Lake, Chicago; J. H. 
Cavers and C. L. Westbrook, Omaha, Neb. 

Bernard J. Rothwell, president of the 
Bay State Milling Co., the Lawrenceburg 
Milling Co., and the Rothwell Export Co., 
this city, has been elected chairman of the 
Immigration Commission created by the 
last Massachusetts legislature. He is a 
former president of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and still actively engaged 
in its work. His term is for five years. , 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiiapevpuia, Pa., July 21.—The mar- 
ket for flour ruled very strong during the 
week, owing to the strength of advices on 
wheat from the West, and prices were ad- 
vanced 75c@§$1.50 bbl. There was a mod- 
erate inquiry for both Kansas and spring 
wheat flours early in the week, but the 
sharp advance later on restricted business 
ond bupete operated only in a small way to 
tide over immediate wants. 

Spring clears ranged $12@12.50, and 
patent $18@13.50, both wood, while fa- 
vorite brands were held at $13.50@13.75. 
Some mills, however, are asking 25@50c 
over outside prices. 

Kansas flours have advanced $1@1.50 
bbl, and rule firm at $12@12.50 for clears 
and $13@13.50 for patent, both wood. 

Soft winter flours are in small supply 
and firm, with straight quoted at $11.50@ 
12, wood. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 20,679,- 
698 bus, against 26,288,603 for the same 
time last year. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were E. J. Hickey, flour broker, of Chi- 
cago, and M. M. Nowak, of A. Novak & 
Son, grain and millfeed, Buffalo. 

As a result of the efforts made by the 
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various trade bodies in this city, Secretary 
Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, 
has announced that an agent for the grant- 
ing of export licenses will be located at 
this port soon. At present, the export 
agent having jurisdiction over this port is 
located in New York, which caused con- 
fusion and delay. 


The governor has approved the Sproul 


bill, establishing a bureau of markets in 


the state department of agriculture, to be 
under the supervision of a director at 
$4,000 a year. The bill authorizes investi- 
gation into the handling of foodstuffs, dis- 
semination of information, issuance of 
periodical bulletins, ascertainment of 
sources of supply, making of lists of 
producers, in co-operation with the United 
States government, state college and other 
agencies, and organization of public mar- 
kets, co-operative associations, etc. 





Bread Cheaper Than Flour 


S. F. McDonald, of Memphis, president 
of the National Association: of Master 
Bakers, in answering the comments of the 
press as to why bread prices have not 
changed in exact accordance with the price 
of flour, has made the following state- 
ment: 

“To begin with, bread never advanced in 
price as much as flour. A government 
bulletin issued in May shows that during a 
period when flour advanced 29 per cent, 
bread advanced only 13 per cent. So flour 
must drop 29 per cent before bread can 
drop 13 per cent. Flour prices in July, 
1916, averaged $5.10 bbl. Flour today is 
around $12.50 bbl. 

“Bakers do not buy their flour from day 
to day, but at periods varying from two to 
four times a year. Most bakers bought 
flour in the spring to last them until well 
into September. They paid top prices for 
this. All last summer, Seluws were selling 


‘bread at cheap flour prices, although the 


flour market had advanced 50 to 75 per 
cent. All flour is kept by bakers at least 
30 days before using. Allowing from 60 
to 90 days for delivery, it means from three 
to four months must elapse before a 
change in prices is reflected in bread val- 
ues. 

“Other costs have advanced so much in 
the last nine months that it will take con- 
siderably more reduction in the price of 
flour than has been made from the top 
point, to show any material difference 
in the size of the loaf. These increased 
costs include labor, other ingredients, such 
as shortening and sugar, fuel, and the 
maintenance of delivery system. 

“Results of a series of experiments 
which have just been conducted at the 
request of Herbert C. Hoover are illumi- 
nating. They show that flour must be 
available at $3.59 bbl, with all other costs 
remaining as they are, before 1-lb loaf 
can be sold for 5c. This would mean flour 
cheaper than any one has known it for 10 
years. The calculations made no allow- 
ance for the dough that would adhere to 
the mixer, troughs and other machinery, 
allowed no mistake in the scaling or weigh- 
ing of a loaf, and presumed that absolute- 
ly every loaf made would turn out perfect 
and would be salable, that is, a 100 per cent 
efficiency, which no bakery in the United 
States achieves. 

“Furthermore, the costs for labor, de- 
livery and overhead expense were based on 
the figures for the first five months in this 

ear, when all of them were considerably 
ower than at present. For example, coal 
was figured at about $4.50 ton, while today 
the price is over $8; coke was figured at 
$7.50 ton, and today it is $9.75. 

The same relative advances apply to 
corn, oats and hay for the delivery depart- 
ment, and labor also is considerably higher 
on the ayerage, so that it is perfectly safe 
to assert that, even with flour at $3.59 bbl, 
a baker cannot make bread to retail for 
5c for a 16-0z loaf today. It can be seen, 
therefore, that the outlook for a material - 
alteration, even to the extent of Ic per loaf 
on the price of bread, has no economic 
foundation. . 

“A final consideration which under pres- 
ent stress of war should have great weight 
with the public, is that the government is 
opposed to the manufacture of small 
loaves. It will therefore undoubtedly be 
the policy of bakers, when the reduced 
price of flour makes it possible for them 
to give added value to their customers, to 
increase the size of the loaf which they 
bake, while allowing the prices to remain 
as they are.” 
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UP IN THE AIR 

For some time millers have been literally 
“up in the air””in regard to everything 
pertaining to their business, and have not 
been able to do better than merely mark 
time. The situation showed no change this 
week, nor is it likely to change very much 
until the food control bill has been. passed 
by Congress and definite announcement 
has been made of such regulations as may 
affect the milling business. 

The amazing and incomprehensible thing 
about the situation is how Congress can 
apparently continue to ig-ore the best and 
vital interests. of the country. At least 
this is the way it appears to the Man in 
the Street, including the millers of the 
country. Confidence in Congress is being 
shaken, ‘and the limit of the patience of 
business men with its dilly-dallying is be- 
ing reached. 

On the eve of a new crop the entire busi- 
ness of milling is predicated upon that 
movement and the price of the w 
is im ible to sell flour unless the p 
of whent is known. Just how this matter 
of price will finally be handled in Wash- 
ington is not known. Until it is, only the 
barest hand-to-mouth business is pos- 
sible. The last newspaper reports indicated 
a price of two dollars at terminal markets, 
but what market is to serve as a basing 
point? Whether this is a maximum or 
minimum, or a fixed, price is not known. 
Nothing at all definite can be announced 
until the bill becomes law and the food 
control committee makes its announcement. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
July 21 was 5,200, or 11 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 4,500, or 914 per 
cent, last week, 21,700, or 45 per cent, a 
year ago, 12,500, or 26 per cent, two years 
ago, and 36,300, or 754% per cent, three 


years ago. 

There is scarcely anything to be said 
about the milling business this week. It 
simply does not exist. Business has come 
to a complete stop. Millers are not at- 
tempting to do anything. They cannot 
know where they are at until food control 
matters are settled in Washington. 

A number of mills are shut down alto- 

r. Others make a little flour for 
local or immediate needs of customers. A 
few may still have some bookings to clean 
up. Practically no new business is being 
done. . Very little new-crop flour has been 
sold. No export business is being done. 
The demand for feed is good, and the 
supply quite limited, with a little sold for 
August shipment. 
re are not enough transactions in 
wheat on the Toledo Exchange to make a 
market and, consequently, closing prices 
are frequently merely nominal or bid and 
asked. With the movement of new wheat 
in Ohio, millers look for lower prices and 
are afraid to buy at present levels of old 
wheat. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

Weather conditions so far this summer 
have not been especially favorable for ad- 
vancing crops. weather, attended by 
frequent and heavy rains, was prevalent 
throughout the first and second decades of 
June, making conditions unfavorable for 
the germination of seeds and rapid 
of plant, and for farmwork generally, al- 
though not altogether unfavorable for the 
more substantial though slow growth of 
wheat, oats, hay and res. 

There was some rotting of seed, and con- 
siderable replanting of corn in some sec- 
tions. In the third decade, weather was 


t. It. 


somewhat more favorable, and corn-plant- 
ing was finished. 

Unsettled, variable weather, with fur- 
ther heavy showers, characterized this 
week. Friday the weather turned decided- 
ly warmer, and more of the sort needed 
for corn. Bright, sunshiny, warm days 
for a spell are now needed to complete the 
ripening of wheat and harvesting, and the 
advancement of corn. While some corn- 
fields are in need of cultivation, the plant 
is generally healthy and in good condition 
otherwise. 

The week closed with the first real warm, 
summer-like weather we have had, and if 
this continues for a few weeks it will be 
of immense value to crops, and insure the 
harvesting of wheat under favorable con- 
ditions. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 81,060 bbls, for the week ending 
July 21 made 18,164, or 22 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,112, or 23 per 
cent, last week, by 12 mills of 95,160 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this re- 
port were the following: 


OHIO 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield, 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 
INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. . 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


NOTES 


David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, is east on business. 

C. F. Bird, of E. Crosby & Co., flour 
dealers, Brattleboro, Vt., was calling on 
the trade in this section this week. 

The Oberlin (Ohio) Grain & Milling 
Co. has been incorporated, for $35,000, by 
George W. Morris and others, and has 
bought the Ward & Whitney mill. 

The Capitol Milling Co. has bought the 
old Hardesty mill, and will operate, be- 
a * the new crop. .The mill is of 
500 bbls daily capacity. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, returned this week from 
a trip to eastern markets. 

F. E. C. Hawks, of the Goshen (Ind.) 
Milling Co., says that the harvest will be 
late this year. Farmers are now cutting 
wheat and, with good weather, more 
threshing will be done next ‘week. Yields 
and quality promise well. 

It is expected that over 500 members of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs in agriculture and 
home economics in Ohio will receive free 
trip to Washington this fall for their 
achievements in contest work. These trips 
have become an annual feature. 

The summer meeting of the Michigan 


“ State Millers’ Association will be held at 


the Hotel Statler, Detroit, July 31. The 
meeting has been postponed in the 

that the food control bill will have passed 
eagren by that time, so the subject can 
be ussed, 


A big problem among millers today is 
what dcknge and discount should obtain 
on different grades of wheat under the 
federal grades, and how this matter is to 
be handled. From the amount of corre- 

ndence. among mills on this subject, 
they seem to be somewhat at sea in the 
matter. 

D. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., from an inspection of fields in 
a 450-mile drice in northern Indiana, re- 
ports wheat acreage 50 per cent of normal, 
and about 80 per cent of last year, with 
heads well filled and healthy straw, and 
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only slight traces of blight. Cutting well 
under way south of Logansport and Peru. 
North of these points very few fields have 
been o and threshing will be at least 
three weeks late, even with favorable 
‘weather for harvesting. . Quality promises 
to be good. Corn backward in some sec- 


tions, and generally fine; oats everywhere » 


excellent, with large acreage. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., July 21.—WMillers 
did not find any business this week, though 
there. were some nibbles. The old wheat 
seems to have been about exhausted, and 
flour buyers are far short of the usual 
amount they have at this time of the year. 

Harvey Mullin, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, and a leading miller, said 
today that he did not think flour would 
decline any with wheat, as quoted here 
today at $2.60 bu. 

Mills for the most part are closed, and 
the combined output of those at Indian- 
apolis for the week was 3,800 bbls, the 
lowest in months. How bakers manage to 
remain out of the market is a puzzle to 
millers. Millfeed holds some of its activ- 
ity, and corn is ‘the highest in years, selling 
for $2.10. 





NOTES 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., of Fort Wayne, 
has dissolved. 

The Indiana Seed Co., Indianapolis, has 
increased its stock to $30,000. 

The Américan Hominy Co., of Terre 
Haute, will spend $30,000 in erecting a 
concrete addition, 108 feet high. 

Secretary Riley, of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association, announces meetings next week 
for millers at Plymouth, Laporte and 
Valparaiso. 

Fire of incendiary origin destroyed the 
grain elevator at Oakville, Ind., owned by 
G. W. Teeter and C. V. Peckenpaugh. 
Partly insured. 

Igicheart Bras., Evansville, and the 
Cadick Milling Co., of Grandview, this 
week became members of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association. 

The old milldam on Patoka River, Gib- 
son County, in place for nearly 90 years, 
has been washed out, thereby .destroying 
motive power for one of the oldest mills in 
the state. 

The MeMillen Co., Fort Wayne, to op- 
erate grain elevators, has been organized. 
Capital, $50,000. Directors, J. W. Mc- 
Millen, C. S. Fergus, D. W. McMillen, H. 
D. Egly, E. F. Stephan. 

Among Hoosier flour millers in this city 
this week were P. W. Millikan, Blounts- 
ville; T. B. Wilkinson, Knightstown; J. 
W. Waltz, New Palestine; George Shoe- 
maker, Greensburg; Newton Busenbark, 
Newmarket. 

Frank A. Witt, member local Board of 
Trade, has received the first car of 1917 
wheat. n came from Illinois, 
weighed 601, and graded No. 2 red 
under the United States vernment 
standard. An out-of-town miller bought 
the grain for $2.25, 

The agitation by the government to buy 
small quantities of flour seems to have 
struck a popular response in Indiana, ac- 
cording to state millers.. Such advice was 
scattered broadcast 10 days ago and, 
simultaneous with it, buying has fallen to 
the lowest ever. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., July: 21.—Active 
buying of flour was resumed in the South- 
east this week. Mills were compelled to 
advance prices, but this did not discourage 
buying. While wheat prices were boosted 
more than 25c bu, flour priees were moved 
up only about 75c. Most mills are disin- 
clined to make any large commitments 
until the government icy as to food 
control has been determined. Members of 
the trade are _ impatient, and de- 
clare that the delay g Congress unsettles 
business greatly. 

At the close, prices substantially as fol- 
lows were being maintained at southeast- 
ern mills: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $11.25 
@12; standard or regular patents, $10.65 
@li1, mainly $10.75; long patents, 15c 
under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard. 

Rehandlers report light business, with 
prices very irregular on the upward move- 
ment. Quotations: spring w 


t patents, 
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jute, 140 Ibs, delivered Nashvill:, gj3. 
winter wheat patents, $12.40. : 

The movement of wheat from the far, 
has been very disappointing to millers, |; 
seems apparent that there will not he any 
important offerings of new. wheat in thi, 
territory under $2.50 bu. In some ip. 
stances mills and dealers have been pj. 
ding $2.35@2.40, without arousing any jp. 
terest. Rains this week interfered wit) 
the movement to a great extent. 1; js hot 
known how the farmers will view th. sharp 
advance that has taken place in the market 
but it is believed that many will ¢ ntinye 
to hold the grain. 

Notwithstanding the increase in output 
millfeed has touched the highest |evel of 
the year. Stocks in the Southeast are re. 
ported low, and buyers seem willing to 

ay almost any price. Quotations: wheat 
ran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, 937@ 
38 ton; standard middlings, $46@ 1s. 

Corn has reached new high price levels 
with No. 2 white quoted at $2.18@2.9' 
Corn meal has advanced 30c and is quoted 
at $4.25 per 100-Ib bag, f.o.b. Ohio River. 
Corn millers fear the high prices will cur. 
tail gma, ake as values are getting 
close to the level of wheat producis. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
capacity of 153,900 bbls, showed an output 
last week of 45,674, or 29.6 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 36,190 bbls 
and 24.5 per cent of capacity last week, 
60.2 per cent the same week in 1916, 48.1 in 
1915, 70.6 in 1914, 58.8 in 1913 and 459 
in 1912. 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through Grain Exchange: 


July 21 July 14 


Wieme, .. Sdle ok sain fart sens 18,900 18,900 
pe 44,500 65,000 
CORR, DUR ic is ven ds ce 45,000 61,000 
Ont WE 505 ids PtH ca 51,500 77,000 
NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
117 cars. 

Z. Whitehurst will erect flour mills at 
Dublin, Ga. 


Hugh Mallet and H. O. Ball will build 
a feed mill at Jackson, Ky. 

B. F. McGrew will rebuild the Vale 
roller mills at Pulaski, Tenn. 

General rains in Tennessee this week 
practically assure a bumper crop of corn. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., with $25,000 
capital, has been organized at Middlesex, 
N. C., by E. C. Powell and others. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, was in Wash- 


ington this week to attend a meeting of 
corn millers, 

Cameron Faircloth, treasurer of the 
Cherokee Mills, has enlisted in a new ar- 
tillery regiment being organized in Ten- 


nessee, and will be assigned as duty 
sergeant. He is a son of E. C. Faircloth, 
of the Cherokee Mills. Joun Lerrer. 


Model South Carolina Bakery 
The Cureton Baking Co., Greenville, S. 
C., was formed by J. A. Cureton, formerly 
manager of the Greenville Baking Co. 





lant, whose business he brought to a high 
egree of prosperity. The Cureton bakery 
does a general business in bread, cake and 
pastry, with an active retail trade and a 
growing wholesale and shipping depart- 
ment, 
The shop is fitted with standard ovens, 


flour blender and sifter, mixers, conveyors, 
scales and tem ture controls, molder, 
rounder-up aah praoter, and every nook 
and corner is clean and inviting. 


Hoffmann’s Vienna Bakery, Detroit 

H. Hoffmann, rietor, has been in 
business at ‘Aafiok aad Rioppelle streets 
for over 30 years. The bakesho) is on the 
ground ‘floor, with stock and blending 
rooms’ upstairs. Associated with Mr. 
Hoffmann are his two sons, [rank and 
Anthony. The former superintends the 
manufacturing departments, while the 
other has charge of delivery. Their busi- 
ness is practically all wholesale, 'wo autos 
and two wagons being used. 








The Winni Grain Exchange this 
week venteal the following official an- 
nouncement from Ottawa: “The goverl- 
ment has decided to establish sample - 
kets, coming into effect Sept. 1 next, of 
for the present the point at which sampk 
market trading will be established will be 
Fort William, Ont.” 
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AN ILL-CONSIDERED PROPOSAL 

The official statistics for Canada show 
the per capita consumption of wheat in 
Canada to be six and one-half bushels. 
This is the amount estimated to be con- 
sumed as human food, Private opinion 
questions the figure. The actual amount 
so used is believed to be four and one-half 
bushels or less, This makes a difference 
of over fourteen million bushels, no great 
quantity in comparison with the produc- 
tion of the country, but still a factor to 
be considered in times like these. 

Perhaps, by a little careful economizing, 
the quantity consumed could be further 
reduced. It is certain there is a good deal 
of waste in public places and the homes of 
the people. Some careful families never 
consume more than four pounds of bread 
per capita per week, which rate, if ap- 
plied to all, would represent an appre- 
ciable saving over the age ay ee ag 

One of the proposals now before this 
country is that present grades of flour in 
use in Canada should be abandoned for the 
period of the war, and one standard grade 
of 76 per cent extraction substituted, this 
flour to be used in both domestic and ex- 
porting trade. Such a measure would 
bring the Canadian practice into line with 
that of the United Kingdom, and would 
standardize the flour in both countries. 
This, however, is about all there is to be 
said for the suggestion. As a means of 
saving wheat it would not yield one and 
one-half million bushels in a year. 

On the other hand, it would destroy the 
valuable brands and trade-marks of those 
Canadian milling companies that have 
built up a permanent domestic business 
by establishing and maintaining their 
marks and in public favor thraugh 
the use of modern salesmanship and ad- 
vertising. These milling companies, while 
numerically few, are undoubtedly the best 
in Canada, and unless a public 
reason for doing so, and ing worth 
while to be gained, they should not be will- 
fully damaged in this way to satisfy an 
ill-considered demand. 

No doubt the competitors of these con- 
cerns would be well pleased to see their 
more aggressive and successful rivals 
brought down to the common level by a 
stroke like that proposed, but nothing 
short of the most pressing national reasons 
would warrant such an invasion of private 
tights. The saving of one and a half mil- 
lion bushels of wheat in the wilderness of 
waste of all kinds now to be found in 
Canada certainly would not be a sufficient 
reason for such a change. 








THE FLOUR SITUATION 
Demand for flour is moderately good 
for the season. Millers are not pressing 
for business, and most of the buying is for 


‘immediate needs, Bakers are taking their 


usual quantities and have their wants pro- 
vided for till the end of crop year, unless 
in the cise of the smaller concerns, Some 
of the mixed-car buying is as much for the 
sake of the feed as the flour. The allied 
buyer in New York is not at present oper- 
ating here, and is not ed to do much 
more till new-crop flour is available. 

Prices for Manitobas advanced 50c bbl 
on Wednesday, and Ontario winters are 
about 85c bbl higher than a week ago. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba first patents, $12.90 bbl; 
seconds, $12.40; first clears, $12; winter 
blends, $12.30; 90 per cent winters, $12. 
Straight cars of winter flour, in bags, f.o.b. 
Toronto, $11@11.10 bbl. 


ees STEADY 
eed is in demand throughout 
Ontario at sual gable Bran is worth 





$84@35 ton, shorts $40@41, middlings $44 
@45, feed flour $61@63, in bags, cars or 
mixed cars, delivered Ontario points. Oat 
hulls $21 ton, mill points. 

WHEAT HIGHER 

Ontario soft winter wheat has advanced 
15@20c since a week ago, and is now worth 
2.55@2.60 bu, car lots, point of shipment 
for No. 2 red or white. Manitoba wheat 
at bay ports is nominally worth $2.691 
bu, in car lots. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The only ‘grain now available here is 
Manitoba oats. The price is 86c bu, track, 
Bay ports. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal and rolled oats are steady at 
prices of a week ago. Gold dust corn 
meal, 98-lb bags, $5.25 in car lots, $5.65 in 
small lots; fancy yellow corn meal, 98-lb 
bags, $4.75 in car lots, $4.90 in small lots; 
white corn flour, 98-lb bags, $6.20 in car 
lots, $6.35 in small lots; hominy grits, $6.50 
@6.75; pearl hominy, $6.50@6.75; yellow 
hominy, $4. 

GRAIN SUPERVISORS MEET 

The Board of Grain Supervisors held 
an open session in Toronto on Friday, 
spending the entire day taking evidence. 

The grain men, millers, bakers, labor 
unions and farmers were all represented. 
NOTES 

It is against the law in Toronto for bak- 
ers to have their ovens below the level of 
the ground, yet a number are so located 
and in use. 

Thomas Boyd, of Thomas Boyd & Co., 
flour importers, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
was in Toronto on Friday, on his way to 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

David Walker, traffic manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, visited Toronto this week. Mr. 
Walker is a recognized authority on the 
subject of transportation rates and regu- 
lations. ‘ 

J. W. Arnold, father of F. W. Arnold, 
manager of the Chisholm Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, arrived here some days ago from 
Westmoreland, Kansas, on a visit to his 
son, Mr. Arnold is one of the pioneers of 
the Southwest. 

The Quaker Oats Co. is having a dispute 
with the province of Ontario over a tax 
on unlicensed insurance collected by the 
company on the plant at Peterborough, 
which burned last Sober, The amount 
claimed by the province is $6,600. 

Every ible unit of so gon in Can- 
ada for the making of rolled oats and oat- 
meal will be put into operation next fall. 
Government Sa g insures anh unlimited 
market for the output, and the prices are 
sufficiently high to insure millers some- 
thing over cost. 

Some having been raised as to 
the amount of wheat now to be found in 
store in terminals on Georgian Bay and. at 
lower lake ports, it may be worth while to 
state that the latest official figures show 
3,918,500 bus. Most of this is the property 
of millers and exporters, and is not avail- 
able for trading. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., July 21.—This has 
been a week of advances in flour and feed. 
Manitoba and Ontario flours have gone up 
50c since last report, and today are ed 
as follows: Manitoba first patent, $13.40 
bbl; first clear, $13; Ontario blended flours, 
$12.85. Quotations are for car lots in 
wood f.o.b. track, St. John. Halifax, 5c 
bbl more. 

Middlings and bran have advanced $2 
since last week and the quotation today is: 
Manitoba and Ontario mid $42 ton; 
Manitoba and Ontario brans, $87. Feed 
flour is unchanged at $63 ton for Mani- 
tobas and $66 ton, or $3.30 bag, for On- 





tarios. Quotations are for car lots, bagged, 
f.o.b. track, St. John. Halifax, 50c higher 
than St. John. 

Rolled oats rule as last week at $9.40 
bbl, with standard oatmeal at $10.35. 


NOTES 


Work on the government grain elevator 
at St. John has progressed to a point where 
the grain tanks are being installed. The 
construction is being proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible. 

Advices from the West Indies are to the 
effect that the demand for Canadian flour 
continues. Business conditions in the 
Islands are generally good, and money 
easy for the season. 

Crop reports from the Maritime Prov- 
inces are to the effect that wheat will be a 
normal yield on a little smaller acreage, 
due to farmers going in for potatoes this 
year rather than grains. Oats are reported 
particularly good in Prince Edward 
Island, normal in New Brunswick and 
slightly above normal in Nova Scotia. The 
hay crop in all three provinces is the finest 
for many years, which will tend to lighten 
the demand for feed this fall. 

Aurrep E. McGrntey. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., July 21.—Flour busi- 
ness improved during the week, and local 
millers were busy for the first time in sev- 
eral weeks. Prices advanced 650c on 
Wednesday, making first patent Manitobas 
$13 bbl, in bags, delivered ; seconds, $12.50; 
strong bakers, $12.30; winter patents, 
$12.50@13; straight rollers, $12@12.50,— 
all in job quantities to the trade. 

Rolled oats are in good demand at firm 
— Standard grades are selling in 

roken lots at $4.50 per 90-lb bag, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

Millfeed is firm and in good demand. 
Millers are asking $85 ton for bran in 
bags; shorts, $40; middlings, $43. 

WAR PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 

The board of grain supervisors for Can- 
ada held a public session in Montreal on 
Wednesday, July 18, for the purpose of 
taking the opinions of the various interests 
concerned as to the proper course te be 
followed in handling the abnormal situa- 
tion in the grain markets created by the 
war. 

The millers, represented by Brigadier- 
General A. E. Labelle, W. A. Black and 
W. W. Hutchison, contended there must 
be either trading in options or fixed prices. 
Either method would give the millers pro- 
tection in financing and in selling. If 
trading in options were continued, specu- 
lation should be restricted to recognized 
grain dealers. If there were to be fixed 
prices, there should be either a flat price 
for each grade or maximum and minimum 
prices for each grade, the same prices to 
revail by agreement both in the United 
tates and Canada. Should the maximum 
and minimum system be adopted, there 
should not be more than 5c bu difference 
between the two. Mr. Black suggested that 
a fair maximum for No. 1 northern would 
be $1.75 bu, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg. 

Members of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change, through Joseph Quintal, intimated 
that they would prefer to buy their coarse 
grains in the open market in Winnipeg if 
cars could be guaranteed, but if the com- 
mission wished all buying to be made 
through a bureau appointed by itself, the 
Corn Exchange members would work har- 
moniously with the commission. Trading 
in options was most desirable, but should 
be restricted to bona fide grain merchants 
—farmers to be allowed to sell in the op- 
tion market only their own pl 

The Montreal Trades and Council, 
while acknowledging that the war was 





rtly responsible for the increase in price, 
raid the price of bread in Montreal. had 





advanced beyond all reason. Though one 
brand sold at 12c for a 1%-lb loaf, and 
another at 12c for a 1-lb loaf, they were 
really made from the same dough. The 
er of bread had advanced 70 per cent. 

hoever was at fault, the price of bread 
was higher in Canada, where the wheat was 
grown, than it is in Europe. 

Pierre Chevassu, another labor repre- 
sentative, said in St. Hyacinthe a co-opera- 
tive bakery had reduced the price 2c a loaf. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirze, Man., July 21.—Following 
the advances made in wheat prices this 
week, millers have raised flour $1 bbl. 
The improvement in western flour trade 
reported a week ago has held firmly, and 
milling companies say domestic demand 
is good. The big mills are asking today 
for top patents $13 bbl, seconds $12.50, 
first clears $11.60, net, in 98-lb bags, de- 
livered to the retail trade in mixed-car 
lots at Manitoba points. 

Thére is not much inquiry locally for 
millfeeds, but demand from eastern Can- 
ada is strong. Some of the big mills are 
considerably oversold. Prices have ad- 
vanced $1. Today, net to Manitoba 
points, in 100-Ib sacks, straight- or mixed- 
car lots, per ton: bran, $29; shorts, $34; 
special middlings, $44; red dog or feed 
flour, $49; oil cake, $44. 

Export demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal shows no signs of abatement, and 
the big cereal mills of the West are run- 
ning full time to fill orders. Owing to the 
upward trend of the raw material, cereals 
have advanced 25@50c over a week ago. 
Today’s prices for rolled oats at country 

ints, $4 per 80-lb bag, delivered; granu- 
ated oatmeal, $5 per 98-lb bag. 

THE GRAIN MARKETS 

There has been a fairly good demand 
for cash wheat of contract grades, while 
the lower ones have been more than usu- 
ally active. Prices have made some sharp 
advances, chiefly attributed to the con- 
tinued absence of rain over the Canadian 
West. Shipping companies and eastern 
millers have been in the market. Wheat 
for October delivery made some big ad- 
vances, but very little in the way of fu- 
ture trading was done. 

Little surprise was evinced by the trade 
here upon receipt of the news that the 
Board of Grain Supervisors of Canada, 
in session at Toronto, had fixed a maxi- 
mum price of $2.40 per bu for No. 1 
northern wheat, in store, Fort William. 

Traders here anticipate the immediate 
results of this step will be a drop in price 
of cash wheat, and the loosening up of 
stocks which have been held back for 
higher prices. 

On the basis of maximum price of 
wheat, it is unlikely that the recent ad- 
vance in flour will hold, but so far no 
change has been announced. 

Closing prices, in cents per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 





o——Cash——,, Future 

in 2n 3n Oct. 
July 16 .ecesess 240 237 234 200 
SORT AT cwecniecse 240 237 234 200 
July 18 .....4.- 242 239 236 212 
SOF 39- wevciedd 248 245 242 223 
July 20 secsseee 248 245 242 225% 
Tuy B21 eccccce 240 237 232 229% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Demand for cash oats has been Ree 
at higher prices. On Saturday No. 2 
Canadian western closed at 791,c bu, in 
store, Fort William. Cash barley closed 
at $1.27, and cash flaxseed at $2.92, 


NOTES 

Wheat inspected at Winnipeg for week 
ending July 19, 1,754 cars. 

The Alberta department of agriculture 
has issued a preliminary estimate of crop 
area, placing spring wheat at 1,550,075 
acres; winter wheat, 18,763; oats, 1,394,- 
927; barley, 297,967; flaxseed, 43,364. 

G. Rocx. 
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THE NORTHWEST 
STALE BREAD ORDER FOLLOWED 

Minneavous, Minn., July 21.—North- 
western bakers are gradually adjusting 
themselves to the ruling of the govern- 
ment relating to stale bread. The bakers 
as a rule welcomed the suggestion when 
first advanced, and hastened to sign the 
pledge furnished by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 

Some retail grocers, however, seemed to 
fell that it was a move initiated by local 
bakers themselves, and directed particu- 
larly against the grocers. For that reason, 
they were antagonistic, not realizing that 
the movement was national in its scope 
and really amounted to a governmental 
order. Now that they realize the full sig- 
nificance of the movement, they are co- 
operating. 

"Coneumnets are using just as much bread 
as before. It only means that the grocer 
is more cautious in ordering his supplies 
daily, as he knows that he cannot return 
what is left over. It may have decreased 
the production of bread a trifle, but not 
enough to be of consequence. The proba- 
bilities are that bakers will never again 
get into the old rut they have been trying 
to get out of for years, even when the 
present emergency passes. 

FLOUR STOCKS LIGHT 

Minneapolis bakers, like those else- 
where in. the country, are not carrying 
heavy stocks of flour. They have been ex- 

ting the. government to take a hand in 

ing the price and, consequently, where 
they could do so, have refrained from buy- 
ing. A great many have less flour on 
hand or contracted for than is usual at this 
time of year. Some are buying from week 
to week. Others have within the last month 
ordered enough to carry them about 30 
days. None as yet have bought any for 
new-crop delivery. 

BAKERS TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

A group of the men who have been tak- 
ing the bakers’ night course at the Dun- 
woody Institute have organized the Bak- 
ers’ Technical Society of the Dunwoody 
Institute. C. H. Bailey, chemist for the 
state grain inspection department, is 

resident, and Aifred Plant, of the Pills- 
Sosy Flour Mills Co. laboratory, is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The society will meet not less than once 
a month to: discuss technical subjects of 
interest to bakers. The constitution pro- 
vides that any one connected with the bak- 
ing or allied industries is eligible to mem- 
bership. One need not be a student of the 
institute to become a member of the 
society. Application for membership 
should be made to Mr. Plant. 

A STANDARDIZED LOAF 

Minneapolis has a new ordinance to take 
effect Aug. 1, standardizing the weight of 
aloaf of bread. It calls for a 16-oz loaf, or 
loaves weighing multiples of a pound. 

Local bakers attended a recent meeting 
of the city council and explained that, 
should they make the necessary changes in 
their equipment in order to live up to this 
ordinance, it might inflict a hardship upon 
them, since they understood that the food 
control, officials at Washington contem- 

lated naming a standard weight to apply 

e country over. If this proposed action 
of the government should establish a dif- 
ferent weight from that named in the 
ordinance, it might necessitate bakers hav- 
ing another set of pans made. 

; council agreed to hold the ordinance 
in abeyance, temporarily. In the mean- 
time, it was recommended that a letter be 
sent to Herbert C. Hoover at Washington 
asking what his plans are on this subject. 

‘DUNWOODY BAKERY COURSE 

The Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
will give three, six and nine months’ 
courses in scientific baking, and in milling 
and baking chemistry, this year. The first 
classes will convene Sept. 1. The training 
is offered to men throughout the entire 
country. Free tuition will be granted all 
residents of Minnesota. Non-residents of 
this state will be charged $75 for the three 
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months’ course, $125 for the six months’ 
and $175 for the nine months’. 

The training is particularly suited to 
bakers, bakery supply salesmen, flour 
salesmen, demonstrators, or those wishing 


to qualify as mill or baking chemists, The ° 


work will be given in a very simple man- 
ner. 

The institute has a completely equipped 
baking plant, with a daily capacity of 
3,000 loaves, and large, well-furnished 
classrooms and laboratories. The equip- 
ment cost approximately $20,000. It in- 
cludes a blender, storage bin, two barrel 
mixers, automatic flour and water scales, 
divider, rounder, proofer, molder, brick 
oven, portable oven, cake machine, bread- 
wrapping machine, etc. 

The institute aims to co-operate with 
the War department as much as possible 
in preparing men for naval and field serv- 
ice as bakers. 

NOTES 

The Electric Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
which closed its doors a month ago, has in- 
terested new capital in its undertaking 
and expects to start up again shortly. 

The Minneapolis Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation has asked bakers to wrap all bread, 
as a conservation measure. Bread-wrap- 
ping, the association says, keeps bread 
fresh longer and saves paper, string and 
time for the retailer. 

Roszert T. Beatry. 





NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y., July 18.—While the 
baking situation is not radically changed 
from a month ago, there seems a better 
feeling, evidenced by heavier buying dur- 
in the last two weeks. While uncertain 
as to what action the government will 
finally take, it is believed that nothing will 
be done that will make it impossible for the 
baking trade to do business on a reason- 
ably profitable basis, and this has brought 
many large wholesale bakers into the mar- 
ket. 

Flour stocks are light, and the demand 
is mostly for spot or near-by stuff, though 
some purchases were made’ for future 
shipment. The general feeling is that a 
serious shortage of flour at eastern termi- 
nals is not an impossibility in the imme- 
diate future. If it does occur, bakers will 
feel it greatly, because few have much 
flour on hand, and owing to the increased 
storage charges, distributors will not keep 
much on spot. 

While prices for standard spring pat- 
ents in jute ranged at $11.25@11.65 and 
Kansas straights $10.40@11.20 bbl, buy- 
ers would not meet these prices. However, 
some bids were obtained at about 20c un- 
der these levels, and while no large quan- 
tities were taken by any one concern, quite 
a volume in total has been sold. 

The daily press is clamoring for a re- 
duction in bread a corresponding with 
the decrease in flour values from the high 
levels of a month or two ago, but fails to 
consider that flour is the only bread in- 
gredient which has decreased in price. 
Editorial writers seem to think that if 
flour drops $2 bbl, the price of bread 
should immediately be reduced 1c per loaf, 
which would cause the baker a loss of 
about $1.50 on every barrel of flour baked. 

One great cause for trouble is the chain 
store, which from time to time offers a 
large loaf of bread for 5c, making a direct 
loss on each loaf sold, but attracting peo- 
ple to ge se articles on which a 
good profit is reaped. 

Bakers, having but one line of goods, 
cannot meet this competition, which is ob- 
viously unfair, and yet the newspaper agi- 
tator of public opinion insists upon mak- 
ing this a basis for attacking the baking 
trade. Incidentally, just why the baker is 
expected to be a philanthropist and not a 
business man is not made clear. 

Joseph Hartigan, the New York com- 
missioner of weights and measures, advo- 
cates an ordinance providing for the sale 


of bread by the pound, contending that 
such a measure would be of great benefit 
to the public. The bakers, having positive 
knowledge to the contrary, are opposed to 
its passage. The argument against it is 
that the price per pound would have to 
fluctuate with the price of the ingredients; 
otherwise, the baker would lose heavily. 
Delicatessen dealers favor it, perhaps be- 
cause it affects the baker, and not the 
dealer. W. QuacKENBUSH. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Torepo, Onto, July 18.—Many bakers 
are not sufficiently booked up for flour, 
but must come into the market very short- 
ly. It is not unusual to find them inter- 
ested in offerings, but the disposition is 
to go slow. Conditions are unsettled by 
the entrance of the United States into the 
war, and the probability that food control 
may affect in some vital way milling and 
baking. Until administration under the 
new food control bill has been decided, 
bakers are likely to be conservative, and 
would iike to buy around $10 bbl. 

Spring wheat millers advise that wheat 
is getting scarce and difficult to secure. 
Offers have been made at Toledo recently 
at $11.50, jute, for prompt shipment. 
Other spring wheat offers show a range 
of $11.80, bulk, to $12, jute, and higher. 
Some new-crop flour has been offered by 
Kansas millers at $10.90@11.50, jute. To- 
day an offer was received of $11, July 
shipment, another of $10.95, jute, f.o.b. 
Toledo, 

STALE BREAD RETURNS 


All bakers are co-operating in doing 
away with the stale bread returns. Gro- 
cers now realize that they are buying 
bread instead of receiving it on consign- 
ment. In consequence, they are more 
careful in ordering, and give more atten- 
tion to the sale of bread. 

With few exceptions, in the case of 
small retail bakers, the 5c loaf has been 
done away with, and its place taken by 
the 10c and lic loaves. For 10c one does 
not secure now more bread than was had 
for 5c before the war. 

All Toledo bakers are working under 
the new city ordinance requiring loaves 
to weigh some multiple of 1% Ib, with 1 lb 
as the minimum, the weight to be stamped 
on a label on the bread. The adjustment 
to this ordinance has been made. 

Bakers are generally adverse to a 
mixed flour of wheat and corn or other 
products. They prefer to do their own 
mixing. It is thought that only compara- 
tively small amounts of corn flour are 
being used by them. 


NOTES 

Wade Holland, of the Toledo Bread 
Co., is back from a fishing trip in Michi- 
gan. 

The United Bakery, of the General 
Baking Co., has been operating since its 
plant was destroyed by fire from the 
ca formerly occupied by the Maumee 

alley Baking Co. 

George C. Pickard, formerly manager 
Maumee Valley Baking Co., has been sell- 
ing surplus flour he had booked at time 
of discontinuance of the business. Mr. 
Pickard may engage in flour-jobbing. 

Newspapers at Toledo, as elsewhere, 
seem to delight in worrying the baker. 
If a break occurs in wheat or flour prices, 
they seem to think it reasonable that there 
should be a corresponding reduction in 
the price of bread. They do not realize 
that the baker does not buy his flour from 
day to day for his day’s needs. 

Gus Lay, United bakery; Linton Fallis, 
Home Baking Co; George C. Pickard, 
pom | Maumee Valley pet Co; 
Louis Willinger, George Myers and Wolf 
Feldman, were among Toledo bakers at- 


tending the Tri-State master bakers’ con- - 


vention at Cedar Point, Ohio, last week. 
W. H. Wieerx, Jr. 





CHICAGO 
STALE BREAD PROBLEM 

Curcaco, It, July 18.—Since the ruling 
regarding stale bread returns was put into 
effect July 10, bakers who sell to the ret:i] 
trade are trying to figure out what the cost 
of production will be, compared with for- 
mer sales. At times the returns were very 
burdensome to most of them. A leading 
Chicago baker, in commenting on this 
subject, said: 

“When flour sold around $4@5, jute, 
bakers did not pay as close attention to 
returned stale bread as when flour sold at 
$10 and over per bbl. With flour at about 
$4 the return of stales would average 12 
to 15 per cent of sales, but since the higher 
oer have prévailed, they have been as 
ow as 5 to 6. Since the government has 
done what bakers seemed unable to accom- 
plish, the average grocer reduces his pur- 
chases each day, and sells the bread that 
he formerly sent back.” 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 
Chicago bakers have less flour on hand 
and under contract than for several 
months. A few of the larger ones bought 
some new-crop southwestern 95 per cent 
atents as low as $9.65, jute, Chicago. 
‘oday, this same flour, coming from Okla- 
homa and Kansas, is quoted at $10.60@ 
10.80. Mills are not anxious to sell, and 
buyers are not anxious to buy, until prob- 
lems at Washington are adjusted. Some 
old spring wheat patent was purchased 
this week, one lot being 3,000 bbls at $11, 
jute, and another, of about 5,000, at $11.20, 
The bakers feel that, when difficulties 
are settled, there will be a scramble for 
flour in excess of what mills can offer. 
The price problem is a serious one, and 
bakers are at sea in figuring future cost 
of production. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 

The executive committee of the National 
Association of Master Bakers will meet 
in Chicago July 20-21, The principal sub- 
ject to be discussed will be the programme 
for the convention to be held in Chicago, 
Sept. 17-21. R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, 
will submit a tentative plan which, it is 
understood, is based largely on economy. 


KOHLSAAT & CO, AFFAIRS 


The business of H. H. Kohlsaat & Co. 
is to be continued, as a composition offered 
by the company has been recommended by 
the referee in bankruptcy, Sidney C. 
Eastman, and concurred in by practically 


all claimants. Creditors whose claims ag- 
gregate $500 or less will be paid 25 per 
cent in cash. Those having claims in ex- 


cess of $500 will receive 331% per cent in 
notes signed by H. H. Kohlsaat & Co., 
due on or before threé years, and 66%/, per 
cent in common stock of the ‘corporation. 


WAR ECONOMY COUNCIL 


The probabilities are that the War 
Economy Council of the Baking Industry, 
of which Frank R. Shephard, Boston, is 
chairman, and J. M. Bell, Chicago, secre- 
tary, will meet in Washington, July :4. 

bout 75 replies have been received to 
letters mailed July 26, appointing lea:lers 
for the 193 sections in which the siates 
were divided for the purpose of secur'ng 4 


prompt compliance to the federal regula- | 


tion regarding the exchange of bread and 
for organizing bakers into permanent sec- 
tional ies, with suitable officers, for the 


war period. 
2 C. H. Cuatrey. 





New England Bakers’ Convention 
An “all New England bakers’ conven- 
tion” is to be held in Springfield, Mass., !n 


‘October, in place of the usual Tri-State 


meeting hitherto held in either Maine, Ver- 
mont or New Hampshire. The officers of 
the Tri-State organization are ready and 
willing to rate with the rest of the 
New En Fe owl and have requested 


E. C. Jo n, of the H. A. Johnson Co. 

Boston, to arrange for the coming weet- 

ing. He is al ly outlining a programme 
' that will be interesting and instructive. 
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July 25, 1917 
BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Gossip from the Trade in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Michigan and the New 
England States 


OHIO 

The Davis Baking Co., Salem, does the 
second largest business in Columbiana 
County. When Mr. Davis began baking 
four years ago, he used 9 bbls of flour a 
week; now he is using 60 to 70, and also 
operates a retail store. 

c, A. Sauer, Washington C. H., started 
in 1909, baking 1,500 loaves of bread a 
week, using the old sponge method and no 
machinery; now he turns out more than 
20,000 loaves weekly, and has a modern 





t. 
P r~ bakery of George Eichenlaub, 1847 
South High Street, Columbus, damaged 
$100 by fire, was insured. 
Cc. W. Messersmith, baker and grocery- 
man of Mansfield, and president of the 
Retail Grocers’ Association of that city, 


is dead. ; : 
, The Wellston (Ohio) Steam Baking Co., 


managed by I. B. Allender, has bought 
the Jackson, Ohio, bakery owned by the 
late Fred Bertsch, W. S. Hack, of 
McArthur, Ohio, is now on the Wellston 
company staff. 

The A. B. C. bakery, owned and operat- 
ed by T. J. Alexander, Pataskala, is turn- 
ing out 2,000 loaves of bread a day and 
employs two delivery trucks, making daily 
trips to Buckeye Lake. 

‘he Wettstein bakery, Chardon, has a 
new modern building, equipped with all 
necessary machinery. 

W. L. Dales, superintendent of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, district for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. for 10 years and with 
the company 23 years, is now manager of 
its Cleveland branch. 

The Kindig bakery, Napoleon, has add- 
ed a dough mixer, egg ter and cake 
mixer, Minor Evans, Lima, an egg beater 
and cake mixer, and Curtis & Breyman, 
Tiffin, an egg beater and cake mixer. 

J. Vinson’s bakery, Bethel, has installed 
a molder, Charles Rodenberg, Cincinnati, 
an egg beater, Jacob Pfaff’s Sons, Mari- 
etta, an egg beater and cake mixer, Julius 
Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, two dough 
mixers. 

B. H. Kroger, president of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, has 
declined the tender of state food controller 
which was made to him by Governor Cox. 

After a six weeks’ controversy, the 
strike among the Jewish bakers and driv- 
ers in Cleveland has been settled. The 
bakers will receive an increase of $3 per 
week, and the drivers $5 and 4 per cent 
commission. . 

Becherer’s bakery, Sandusky, has in- 
stalled another steam bread oven. 

Frank Windisch, for 14 years a retail 
groceryman of Sandusky, and secretary of 
the Sandusky Retail Grocers’ and Butch- 
ers’ Association, is now manager of the 
Sandusky Baking Co., succeeding Aman- 
dus Smith. 

The General Baking Co. will erect a 
modern plant on Vance Street, Toledo, to 
cost $50,000, to replace the one recently 
burned. 

The Woman’s bakery, Mount Vernon 
Avenue, Columbus, has added another 
steam bread oven and auto-trucks, 

W. S. Foutch, Jr., and E. B. Wadney, 
have closed their shop at Chillicothe, 
moved the equipment to Akron, and 
bought out Charles Kraft, 114 East Ex- 
change Street, and operate as the Kraft 


ng Co. 

W. L. Senior, formerly superintendent 
of the Cincinnati plant of the Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, will embark in the baking 
business in Cincinnati on the house-to- 
house plan 





KENTUCKY 
The Wiilmot Grocery Co., Paris, has 
added a baking department, equipped with 
dough mixer and steel racks. 
_ The new plant of the Louisa (Ky.) Bak- 
ing Co. is nearing completion, the brick 
work having been finished. 
The bakery of Roby Bros., Fordsville, 
was burned ; loss, $1,500, 
Charles Hesterman, baker, Louisville, 
closed. 
o aged grocers Rn Louisville ware a 
giving tra stamps. 
Ip Baking Co,, Claneee? Bak Co., N. 
Warissee Baking Co., Dealers’ Baking Co., 


and other wholesale bakers ha agreed to 
tinue their use, providing bakers 
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do so. For several years an effort has 
been made by the Louisville master bakers 
and the Kentucky Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry to have trading stamps elimi- 
nated. Peter Koch, president of the Gro- 
cers’ Association, also favors doing away 
with them. 

If the government locates a military 
training camp at Louisville, local concerns 
plan to spend $500,000 in extending serv- 
ice lines to the camp. 

August Mueller is now operating the 
bakery of Fred Bachmann, on Frankfort 
Avenue, Louisville. 

William Koerne, Louisville, is conduct- 
ing the bakery at Clay and Fehr streets, 
formerly run by Theodore von Borken. 

J. J. Caden, Georgetown, has added a 
bread-wrapping machine. 

Louisville bakers have elected N. Waris- 
see, president; Irvin Kaufman, secretary; 
J. W. Miller, vice-president,—a committee 
to enforce the agreement relative to the 
return of stale bread. 


INDIANA 

The Wogoman bakery, Anderson, has 
added a cooky machine, and Fred F. Stett- 
ler, Indianapolis, a doughnut machine. 

The bakery of Jerry Fitzgerald, 207 
Ohio Street, Terre Haute, has been rebuilt 
and is in operation. 

he grocers of Jeffersonville have noti- 
fied their trade that in the future they will 
handle only plain bread, discontinuing all 
other baked goods. 

The average profit of Terre Haute bak- 
ers is said to be about 11% per cent. Rep- 
resentatives of the Miller-Parrot Baking 
Co. and the Ideal Baking Co. said that if 
the cost of production continues to in- 
crease, the loaf now sold for 10c¢ will be 
raised to lic. The consumption of bread 
in Terre Haute is very heavy. 

Bakers in Evansville and other southern 
Indiana towns report more business than a 
year ago, many plants being operated to 
capacity. : 

Alvin Eades, Evansville, has bought the 
bakery of Julius Ratstatter. 

Bakers of 16 counties in southern Indi- 
ana met at Evansville on July 2, and dis- 
cussed means by which they may assist in 
food conservation. 

Flay Lacy, Newcastle, is erecting an 
addition. Another steam bread oven has 
been installed, and the delivery system 
changed to auto-trucks. 

A prominent Terre Haute wholesale 
baker said that by cutting off a 3 per cent 
wastage from unsold loaves he saves about 
$3,000 a year in flour. Another said he 
had reduced his returns of unsold loaves 
from 5 per cent to 1% per cent, saving 100 
bbls flour annually. 


MICHIGAN y 








Felix Jarnga, formerly manager of the 


Union Co-operative Baking Co., Detroit, 
has bought the Robakierwisz bakery, 420 
Thirtieth Street. 

Paul Jchwalbe has bought the Fred 
Jahn bakery, at 1873 Gratiot Avenue, De- 
troit. . 

The Hand Baking Co. has succeeded J. 
Shivinski, at 1512 Junction Avenue, De- 
troit. C. Elson looks after the business 
end, while H. Goodstein and A. Allen have 
charge of the manufacturing. 

L. D. Keyes, Hillsdale, hereafter will 
devote his whole time to the wholesale 
bread business. 

J. Battéiger & Son have succeeded A. 
Freitag at 824 Trumbull Avenue, Detroit. 

The Schust Candy Co., Saginaw, with 
$50,000 capital, an outgrowth of the Schust 
Co., cracker bakers of that city, will locate 
at my aor and Sixth streets. Incorporators 
are Henry, Edward and F. E. Schust, E. 
J. Cornwell and J. D. Draper. Edward 
Schust will manage both firms. ° 

The Muskegon (Mich.) Baking Co. has 
added a cooky machine. 

The Muskegon (Mich.) Baking Co., 
William Muller, proprietor, recently cele- 
grated the fifth anniversary of its organi- 
zation. Nine years ago Mr. Muller came 
to the United States from the Netherlands. 
The plant contains the latest and best in 
machinery and equipment. 

August Bauer has sold his bakery at 
Detroit to Nicholas Scherer, and will re- 
turn to Colorado. 

The Weights and Measures Congress of 
Michigan, at its annual convention in De- 
troit, urged every county and city to pass 
ordinances making standard sizes of bread 
mandatory. 

The bread bakery for the C. F. Smith 
Co., Detroit, is expected to be in operation 
by Aug. 15. It is located at West Grand 


Boulevard and the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, is of brick, steel and mill construc- 
tion, 86x80, two stories and basement, with 
a capacity of 10,000 loaves daily, and will 
supply baked goods for the 126 retail 
stores of the company. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


H. O. Beauchamp, president of the 
Holyoke (Mass.) Baking Co., is on a trip 
through the Northwest and western Can- 
ada. $ 

Michael Kessler, Easthampton, Mass., is 
putting the finishing touches on his new 
bakery. 

The Banner Baking Co., East Brookline 
and Albany streets, Boston, has installed 
another oven. S. S. Bresky, president, re- 
ports business the best ever. 

Gaetano Lamarca has opened a bakery at 
92 Prince Street, Boston, with two ovens, 
dough mixer, flour-handling machinery 
and brake, and will bake Italian bread ex- 
clusively. 

P. Riggon has moved to 174 North 
Street, Boston, remodeled and enlarged, 
and installed a modern bread oven. 

H. O. Beauchamp, president of the 
Holyoke (Mass.) Baking Co., has bought 
a large ranch in British Columbia, which 
will be managed by his son, H. O. Beau- 





champ, Jr. 
Connecticut bakers installing dough 
mixers: I. Meyer, Norwich; George 


Klimek, Collinsville; Max Shaftel, An- 
sonia. 

Belisle Bros., Woonsocket, R. I., have 
added a molder, Adam Stokowsky, Tor- 
rington, Conn., a dough mixer, and Emil 
Fox, Norwich, Conn., a cake mixer. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





Emergency Meeting of Bakers 

A meeting of the Commercial Economy 
Board of the Council of National Defense 
was held at the City Club, Boston, June 26, 
with 150 prominent eastern New England 
bakers present. 

V. A. Friend, after calling the meeting 
to order, introduced Frank R. Shepard, 
chairman of the national committee, who 
spoke on the important work that his com- 
mittee is doing throughout the country. 

He was followed by ex-Governor D. I. 
Walsh, who, in a strong patriotic address, 
told the bakers how essential it is that they 
should co-operate with the government by 
eliminating so-called stale bread. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, former president 
of the National association, and George S. 
Ward, president of the Ward Baking Co., 
spoke at some length on the question of the 
elimination of returns and the importance 
of this action on the part of the bakers to 
do their share in these trying times. 

Mr. Kasnoff spoke of the good work that 
the Massachusetts association is doing, and 
said that even before the government sent 
out its request to the bakers the members 
of this association had advised their cus- 
tomers that no. bread would be taken back, 
and that for four weeks no returns have 
been accepted by these concerns. 

When the pledge to the government not 
to accept the return of stale bread was 
presented, every baker present promptly 
signed the same. 

The following members were appointed 
by Mr. Shepard to serve on the committee 
for his district: A. C. Hastings, Plymouth 
County; H. P. Dion, southern Massachu- 
setts; C. H. Swanson, Worcester County; 
E. A. Dexter, western Massachusetts; V. 
A. Friend, eastern Massachusetts; George 
West, Vermont; L. S. Bergon, New 
Hampshire; J. J. Nissen, Maine. 





Meeting of New York Bakers 

The United Master Bakers of Greater 
New York held a special meeting July 4>~ 
at the New York Maennerchor Hall, to do 
their share in the conservation of food. 
Adam Metz, president, acted as chairman. 

The question of a standard loaf of bread 
was thoroughly discussed, and the bakers 
were of the opinion that it will be impos- 
sible to carry out such a law as proposed 
by Commissioner of Weights and Measures 
Hartigan. It was decided to bring the 
matter to the attention of the executive 
committee of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Bakers. 

The report of the labor bureau to June 
30 showed that during the year 5,619 job- 
bers had been. given employment in the 
bakeries of New York, while the bureau 
had found steady places for 1,087 journey- 
men. President Metz called attention to 
the importance of attending the meetings 
and paying dues promptly. 
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DULUTH 

Duturn, Mixn., July 19.—Since the 
rule to do away with unsold bread returns 
went into effect, both manufacturers and 
handlers are well satisfied. Retailers are 
conservative in placing orders, and bakers 
are taking care that dealers are not over- * 
stocked. This holds daily supplies down 
to actual requirements and a minimum of 
waste. There has been no complaint from 
patrons of difficulty in securing necessary 
supplies. 

The pie and cake business is reported 
satisfactory. Bakers plan on only meet- 
ing their daily necessary requirements. 
They prefer rather to go short than to 
have to carry supplies over. Price ad- 
‘justments occur from time to time to 
meet the variable changes in raw ma- 
terials. 

The small baker is buying hand to 
mouth, and has little flour engaged ahead. 
Some of the larger concerns have enough 
under contract to carry them up to the 
new crop. As to covering new-crop needs, 
the situation is too uncertain to buy on. 

There is no business in rye flour. Ele- . 
vators are cleaned out of supplies, and as 
none is coming in the mill is not offerin 
new business. The price quoted is ouk 
higher than spring or durum flour. 

Trade in crackers and cookies keeps up 
well, despite the strong conditions in raw 
materials. Demand is steady, and the 
volume sold is considered satisfactory. 
Dealers are in the market only to fill con- 
sumptive needs. The warm weather 
seems to stimulate. demand somewhat. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmas- 
ter-Smith Bread Co., Duluth, has been 
appointed chairman of the local organiza- 
tion of the section of which northern Min- 


nesota and Wisconsin is a part, by the 
Council of Defense of the National bak- 
ers’ association. Carison. 





Washington Bakers’ Annual 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Pacific Northwest Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at North Yakima, Wash., 
on June 26-27, with about 100 in attend-_ 
ance. 

Owing to the fact that the Oregon bak- 
ers have a separate organization, that the 
present regular membership is confined to 
Washington bakers, and to conform with 
the recommendation of the national asso- 
ciation to eliminate the term “master bak- 
ers,” it was voted to change the name of 
the organization to Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry of the State of Washington. 

The proceedings were opened by an ad- 
dress by William P. Matthaei, of Tacoma, 
retiring president, in which he discussed 
conditions facing the bakery industry un- 
der war conditions, and bespoke the co- 
operation of members with the National 
Council of Defense in its request to dis- 
continue the custom of taking back stale 
bread. Many members spoke favorably of 
the suggestion. 

G. G. Porter, of Seattle, addressed the 
meeting on “Problems of the Baking In- 
dustry,” advocating the adoption of ad- 
vanced methods and ideas in the baking 
industry, rather than competition among 
bakers, as the most efficient means of in- 
creasing sales. B.S. Snyder, of the state 
departments of weights and measures, 
spoke on the state law requiring bread to 
be labeled with the weight indicated. This . 
law was severely criticized by many mem- 
bers as unworkable. 

Mrs. W. H. Coffin, of Tacoma, state 
bakery inspector, spoke on “Sanitary Con- 
ditions”; Frank Farrington, on “Cost Ac- 
counting”; John Mechtel, of North 
Yakima, on “Baking Business as an In- 
dustry”; W. W. Whitehead, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., on “Better Bread and Better 
Profits”; L. W. Pingree, of the Spe 
Flour Co., on “Mill-Blended Flour and Its 
Advantages”; F. L. Ward, of the Portland 
Flouring Mills, on “Crop Conditions and 
the Flour Situation”; B. E. Butler, of San 
Francisco, on “Essentials of the Quality 
Loaf”; and T. C. Simmons, of Seattle, on 
“Some Thoughts on Organization.” 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Frank Rueth, Seattle; vice- 

residents, Charles Retzer, Walla Walla, 

. Davidson, Seattle, George Van Hessett, 
Spokane, Albert Jones, Tacoma, William 
Siese, Aberdeen;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mortimer Miller, Tacoma. Executive com- 
mittee: D. Ackermann, Spokane, Fred 
Milheim, Everett, Gus Rasmussen, Seattle, 
John Mechtel, North Yakima, William 
Matthaei, Tacoma. 

Watrter C. Tirraxy. 





Cracker Goods Comparatively Cheap 

Clarence Brenneman, treasurer Peerless 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh: 

General business conditions never bet- 
ter. There is an abundance of money at 
reasonable rates of interest. Have all the 
labor we want, but wages are higher than 
ever before. 

Sales have been unusually good, in many 
cases reaching high mark. If purchasers 
are figuring that general business and 
growing crops will bring prices down, they 
are apt to delay matter of buying for a 
time, but these periods are of short dura- 
tion. Great numbers of people making 
unheard-of wages have the money to pay 
for goods, and are anxious to buy. This 
condition makes it impossible for retailers 
to delay very long in buying supplies. 

Advances in raw materials have not cur- 
tailed demand for our products. Prices of 
all kinds of s, especially food, are 
high. When the food value of our goods 
is compared with that of other foods, our 
line is given the preference. Cracker 
goods are not as high in price, considering 
advances in raw materials, as other articles 
of food. 


It has never been our rule to guarantee . 


sale of our goods, nor to take back stale 
goods if not sold. At this time, with scar- 
city of food products and high prices rul- 
ing, it is wise to handle the matter of tak- 
ing back stale goods with much discretion. 
First half of 1917 best we ever had. Be- 
lieve second half will be as good, possibly 
better, and 1918 still better. . 





New Pittsburgh Cracker Plant 


The National Biscuit Co. will erect in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the largest and 
most modernly equipped baking plants 
under one roof in this country, located at 
Penn Avenue and Lambert Street, con- 
venient to railroad sidings and other ship- 
ping facilities. Re-enforced concrete will 
be used throughout, and the cost will ex- 
ceed $1,000,000. 

There will be a bread and cracker bak- 
ery, power-house, stable, railroad sidings, 
trestles and coal vaults. The cracker bak- 
ery will be 211x111, and the bread bakery 
200x90, each seven stories and basement. 
The power-house will be two stories, 58x90, 
and the stable three stories, 75x158. Sani- 
tation and safety were considered prime 
requisites, and throughout the structure 
will be installed the most modern appli- 
ances for the attainment of the desired 


ends. 





Soft Wheat Flour 


Cracker manufacturers do not appear to 
have heavy supplies of flour on hand or 
under contract; in fact, the tabulated 
stocks of many of the larger organiza- 
tions.are less than normal. They prefer 
to wait until matters become more settled, 
and millers of soft wheat are not offering 
their products freely. Mills of southern 
Illinois and Missouri are quoting new win- 
ter patents at $9.60@9.85, jute. 

It is reported in trade circles that a 
leading cracker manufacturer is in the 
market for 50,000 bbls new soft wheat 
straights, and has bid $9, bulk, Chicago, 
August-September delivery. Mills have 
not only declined the price, but claim that 
they are not anxious for orders carrying 
shipment into September. 





Bakery Observes Anniversary 


A reunion of branch managers, salesmen 
and officers of the Aikman Bakery Co., 
Port Huron, Mich., was held recently when 


the company celebrated its sixteenth anni- . 


versary. Confidence in their goods, and 
faith in the success of the institution were 
voiced by members of the organization, 
and intimations made that extensions to 
the plant, with.a view of adding to its 
uction, soon would be in order. 

S. O. Aikman, founder of the business, 
told of the early history of the company, 
when it was housed in a small frame build- 
ing now used as a storeroom. In 1901 the 
foundation was laid for a larger plant, 
and before a year passed the venture was 
an assured success. Mr. Lauth, vice-presi- 


¢ 
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dent, spoke of the growth of the business, 
and was followed by E. J. Weiman, one of 
the first salesmen. T. H. Gerrie, superin- 
tendent; W. H. Taylor, manager at De- 
troit; W. C. French, manager at Lansing; 
C. H. Williams, manager at Grand Rapids; 
E. C. Mathewson, manager at Flint; E. J. 


. Gray, manager at Pontiac, and others 


made short addresses. 





Southeastern Consumers Supplied 


Logan T. Williamson, representative 
Sparks Milling Co., Atlanta, Ga: Of prac- 
tically all bakers carefully canvassed dur- 
ing the last few days, I am unable to find 
one who will admit that he will need or can 
use any new purchases of flour during 
July. With few exceptions, stocks of flour 
with bakers, on hand or booked, represent 
old flour’ or very old contracts. Fully 
half the bakers declare that they will not 
require additional flour until the last of 
August or middle of September. My per- 
sonal opinion is that August will develop 


a fairly active demand for baker’s flour, 


provided the government food control 
problem has been settled by then. 

The soft wheat flour situation is difficult 
to forecast. With the exception of rare 
and isolated cases, jobbers’ stocks are very 
light, yet almost universally, these same 
jobbers insist that, unless there is an im- 
provement in demand, their stocks will last 
from 30 to 90 days. In other words, flour 
with them is well-nigh unsalable, regard- 
less of sacrifice prices made to move it. 

All of this is accounted for by the novel 
flour status of the consumer. It is prob- 
ably true that the majority of consumers 
in April bought enough flour to last them 
three to six months. Indeed it is known 
that thousands bought a year’s supply or 
more. So the question of what may be the 
aggregate stocks of flour in the consumer’s 
pantry at present furnishes the southeast- 
ern jobber far more concern and worry 
than what may be the outcome of govern- 
mental administration on wheat and flour 
values. 


Cracker Sales Off 20 Per Cent 


J. L. Meyer, president Dubuque (Iowa) 
Biscuit Co: We think the advance in raw 
materials, if not wholly responsible for the 
20 per cent decline in demand for cracker 
goods, is mainly so. . 

With regard to the idea of refusing to 
take back stale goods, this is a hard ques- 
tion to answer. There will always be some 
goods that will become so stale that they 
are unsalable, and there is a question in 
the writer’s mind as to whether it would 
be a good thing for the industry, or 
whether it would work a hardship, to re- 
fuse to take these goods back. If all 
cracker bakers would refuse to take back 
any unsold goods, it would no doubt edu- 





cate the retailer to buy more conservative- 


ly, and thereby eliminate a very serious 
waste. We would be willing to put this 
rule into effect immediately if we could 
be assured that our competitors would do 
likewise. 





Cracker Sales Liberal 


G. C. Leech, manager Baking Industry, 
Zion Institutions, Zion City, Ill: We have 
enjoyed a very liberal business during the 
last few months. Sales dropped off the 
last two or three weeks, owing to the high 
prices, but with the decline which has just 
taken effect we believe that business will 
remain somewhere near normal volume. 

Refusal to take back stale goods will 
have a tendency to make dealers more 
careful and will aid in conserving food 
products. 





High-Grade Sweet Goods Wanted 


S. J. Watts, president Aikman Bakery 
Co., Port Huron, Mich: The advance in 
raw material and, consequently, in the 
price of our products, has caused some 
curtailment of the consumption of sponge 
agen There appears to be an increase in 
the consumption of sweet goods, especiall 
of the higher grades. 4 

I am in favor of a rule by the federal 


authority forbidding the return of stale 
by dealers to manufacturers. 
Our industry is in a healthy condition. 


Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Kitle Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

“Bismarck,”and picture of an officer; 
No. 102,409. Owner, Richard Hellmann, 
Long Island City, N. Y. Used on pumper- 
nickel bread. 

“Casserole”; No. 103,742. Owner Na- 
tional Macaroni Co., Libertyville, Ill. Used 
on macaroni, spaghetti and noodles. 

“Priscilla” ; Ne 83,645. Owner, Econ- 
omy Food Products Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Used on self-shortened prepa dough- 
nut, cake, tea biscuit and gingerbread 
products. 

“Butterettes”; No. 101,692. Owner, 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Cracker Works, Used 
on cakes and crackers. 

“Golden West”; No, 103,431. Owner, 
Sca i Bros., Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
U on macaroni products, more particu- 
larly macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, 
short-cut macaroni, noodles, alphabets, 
and other kinds of fancy pn maca- 
roni paste. 

“Priscilla”; No. 87,581. Owner, Abra- 
ham & Strauss, Brooklyn, N. Y. Used on 
spaghetti, macaroni and other food prod- 
ucts, 

Glendora”; No. 95,482. Owner, Smith 
& Horton Co., Ltd., Warren, Pa, Used on 
ready-cut macaroni, fancy macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and other food products. 

“U R,” and design; No. 101,424. Owner, 
William Joseph Helistern, New Haven, 
Conn. Used on biscuits. 

“Wheat-To”; No. 103,758. Owner, Vir- 

inia Baking Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
sed on biscuit. 








BAKERY PATENTS 
CAKE PAN 


W. E. Tomlinson, Canton, Ohio, has re- 
ceived a patent on a cake pan. Applica- 
tion filed Dec. 31, 1915; serial No. 69,670. 

The only claim reads: “The combination, 
with a cake pan, of a false bottom located 
within the pan and having the side edges 
thereof spaced from the side walls of the 

an, a strip provided with a pair of paral- 
el slots to form an intermediate offset 

rtion and a pair of parallel outer mem- 

rs to receive the fi bottom between 
the offset portion and the parallel outer 
members, ends of said strip being bent, 
otra and downwardly in an inclined 
plane to slidably engage the upper edges 
of the side walls of the pan, and laterally 
projecting extensions formed on the down- 
wardly inclined ends of the strip to form 
handles for sliding the strip on the bot- 
tom.” 

COATING APPARATUS 

A. L. Bausman, Springfield, Mass., has 
been granted a patent on a coating appa- 
ratus. Application filed Oct. 16, 1914; 
serial No. 866,927. 

Claim 2 reads: “A chocolate coating ma- 
chine, comprising, in combination, a con- 
veyor for the goods to be coated, continu- 
ously operable measuring means to posi- 
tively force an unbroken sheet of chocolate 
onto the conveyer, driving devices for the 
conveyer and means to synchronize the 
speed of the conveyer and the speed of the 
measuring means, whereby the chocolate is 
laid on the sides and tops of the goods in 
a uniform and predetermined manner.” 


BREAD MIXER 

C. Gensheimer, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been granted a patent on a bread mixer. 
Application filed Dec. 13, 1913; serial No. 
806, 


509. 

The only claim reads: “In a bread mixer, 
the combination with a se gui os frame 
having a base portion and a plurality of 
s arms ating from said base and 
curved upwardly therefrom, said base por- 
tions having a rounded depression in its 
upper surface, said spaced arms having 
horizontally disposed terminals, of a 
spherical mixing chamber fitted snugly 
within the — in said base and up- 
wardly curved arms, said mixing chamber 
see ge . crpamia domesd te sec- 
t a pair of op y disposed lugs on 
the upper edge of the section adapted to 
engage ete ic horizontally 
term of op supporting arms, 
and an intermediate tection Buviar'a pair 
of oppositely disposed lugs thereon in 
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spaced relation to the lower edge thereos 
and adapted to engage the lugs and the 
bottom section, a mixing member mounted 
within the spherical chamber and rotatably 


journaled in certain other of the opposed 


supporting arms, and securing means jn- 
serted through the lugs on the bottom and 
intermediate sections and the horizontally 
disposed terminals of the supporting arm; 
whereby said sections are securely fast. 
ened together and to said supporting 
frame.” 
BAKING PAN 

E. and S. Katzinger, Chicago, have pat- 
ented a baking pan. Application fileq 
March 25, 1916; serial No. 86,534. 

Claim 1 reads: “In combination, a sub- 
stantially rectan r frame; a plurality 
of pans dis in the frame with por- 
tions engaging the latter; locking members 
engaging the frame and corners of the 
pans; and tying members removably se. 
curing the locking members to the frame 
and iding said locking members jn 
clamping relations with the pans.” 


SHORTENING FOR BAKING Goons 
F, C. Atkinson, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
received a patent on a shortener for bak- 
ing goods. Application filed June 19, 
1916; serial No. 104,584. 
. The only claim reads: “Hydrogenated 
corn oil in the form of a powder.” 


MACHINE FOR DIVIDING DOUGH 

David McErlane, Springburn, Glasgow, 
Scotland, has patented a machine for di- 
viding and measuring dough. Application 
filed Aug. 1, 1916; serial No. 112,566. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a machine for divid- 
ing and measuring dough, a horizontally 
reciprocating table having a measuring 
cavity in its upper face, a vertically recip- 
rocating ejecting plunger working in said 
cavity, a hopper arranged above the recip- 
rocating table, a vertically arranged cylin- 
der with the lower portion of which the 
hopper communicates, a reciprocating pis- 
ton in the i sen ty a roller at the lower 
end of the plunger, a race for the roller in 
two parts, one fixed. but adjustable as to 
height to determine the depth of the meas- 
uring cavity in the table and the other 
moving vertically to actuate the plunger, 
and means to sever the piece of dough 
pressed into the cavity and to finally re- 
move that piece of dough, substantially as 
described.” 


PREPARING TUBERS FOR DOUGH 


Ernest Simons, Cassel, Germany, has 
been granted a patent on a method of pre- 
paring tubers for manufacture of dough 
or flour for bread and bakers’ wares. Ap- 
plication filed Sept. 22, 1915; serial No. 
52,130. 

Claim 1 reads: “The method of prepar- 
ing tubers for the manufacture of flour 
for bread and bakers’ wares, consisting in 
subjecting said tubers to the action of 
steam of less than 100 degrees centigrade 
in order to preserve the diastase, substan- 
tially as described.” 


CHARGING OF AUTOMATIC OVENS 


L. C. Reese, w, Mich., has re- 
ceived a patent on a device for charging 
and discharging automatic ovens, proof- 
ing-chambers, etc. Original application 
filed Feb. 28, 1916; serial No. 81,008. Di- 
vided, and this application filed Aug. 17, 
1916; serial No. 115,518. 

rave 3 reads: “In devices for re 
an har, apparatus of the kind de- 
scribed, get mation with the trays 
holding the articles to be treated, of rings 
attached to the trays and adapted to auto- 
matically en with and disengaye from 
hooks rolatahiy suspanted from cross rods 
rotably mounted in and connecting the 
chains ca the trays on the rods 
through the apparatus, and conveyers ar- 
ran therein at points, where the rings 
of trays when on the said conveyer, 
are bound to en with the said hooks 
travelling upward, and to disengaye from 
the said hooks travelling downwaril.” 





The Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort \Vayne, 
Ind., has done away with horse-drawn ve 
hicles and has ad six electric trucks. 
The bread department of this company 
was started about 12 years ago in small 
way, and today has a daily capacity of 
25,000 10c loaves. 





‘Sixty bakers at New Orleans, La, 
threatened to strike July 27 unless given 
an increase in master bakers 


have ignored the 


reat. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

PuiaperPata, Pa., July 17.—On July . 
10, local bakers put into effect the rule to 
refuse to accept the return. of stale bread, 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
commercial economy board of the Council 
of National Defense at Washington. This. 
rule was favorably received by practically 
the entire trade here, and should mean the 
saving of thousands of loaves daily. 

While stocks of flour have increased 
nearly 20 per cent during the last month, 
they are still small. 

The American Stores Co., which con- 
trols 1,225 groceries in this city and vicin- 
ity, is selling bread at 6c per loaf, but 
other bakers ask 7e, and small bakers 
charge 8c. Rolls and small pies are sell- 
ing at 8c, but bakers report that the ad- 
vance in these products has resulted in a 
marked decrease in consumption. 


STANDARDIZED LOAVES URGED 


The Philadelphia Civic Club’s committee 
on tood and home economics has passed 
the following: 

“Whereas, under the present conditions 
of the food problem, the price per loaf of 
bread has inereased and the size decreased, 
making a double increase in price; 

“Resolved, That this committee asks the 
Food Commission of the United States to 
fix a standard weight for both large and 
small loaves of bread, and that we ask all 
housewives to join us in urging this re- 
quest.” 

NOTES 


Hiram Scholl, a Telford baker, has dis- 
continued baking bread and cakes, and will 
devote his entire attention to pretzels. 

A field bakeshop has been set up in City 
Hall courtyard to demonstrate what is 
done in actual war. It is being operated 
by the Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps, 
with Captain William Clayton in charge. 

Bakers from Berks, Schuylkill, Lehigh, 
Northampton, Lebanon and Lancaster 
counties, 50 in number, effected an organi- 
zation in Reading for conservation of 
bread, 36 hours after Food Administrator 
Hoover made his call. 

The “bleached flour” bill, which attract- 
ed much attention during its passage, was 
vetoed by the governor as a “bill that men- 
aces health and increases the cost of a 
substantial food of all the people.” He 
also said it would force from business the 
small miller, whose capital would not war- 
rant him in purchasing a patented process. 

Samuet S. DanrEts. 





The National Grocery Co. 


March 2, 1908, Henry Kohl incorporated 
the National Grocery Co., in Jersey City, 
N. J., starting with one store. Today the 
company has 240 stores in New Jersey, 
and four in New York. A bakery was 
erected near the principal grocery ware- 
house, on a plot with a frontage of 125 
feet on Montgomery and Mercer streets 
and 190 on Merseles. The plant covers the 
entire frontage on Montgomery street, but 
is only 102 feet deep. The entire site, 
however, eventually be built upon, 

The building, two stories high, with full 
basement, is of brick, faced with stone and 
terra cotta trimming. The interior of the 
entrance hall, stairway and wall of the 
makeup and oven-room on the first floor 
are faced with white-enamel brick, all other 
walls and ceilings of the first and second 
floors being finished with white cement. 
The working floors of the bakery are of 
maple. All interior doors and trim are of 
hollow pressed steel, mahogany finish, and 
all painted work is white enameled. 

The boiler and engine room is 18x32. 
There are an 8-ton compressor refrigerat- 
ing apparatus, an electric switchboard, 
ete, the balance of the basement being 
used for flour storage. After sifting and 
blending, flour is either deposited in the 
15-bbl storage bin or elevated to the mixers 
on the second floor. 

In the mixing-room are two 5-bbl mix- 
= with platforms, flour and water scales 
and tempern apparatus, 

In the dougie are a humidifier and 
travelling proofer. The doughs pass 
through chutes to the floor below, to the 
dough divider, rounder-up, molder and 
proofing cabinets. In this room is also an 
automatic wrapping machine. Back of 
jo cou . is the oven-room “ayia. 
vens, a high ceiling and a t. 
Adjoining the oven-room ae A packing 
and shipping room, 22x60. Bread is load- 
ed onto trucks, each holding about 3,200 
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loaves. A large garage adjoins the ship- 


ping-room. 

The cake-baking room, on the second 
floor, 48x56, is equipped with two portable 
ovens, cake mixer, egg beater and flour- 
handling outfit. For employees there is a 
large locker-room, etc., on this floor. 

building on the Montgomery Street 
side is aga ore 4 one large window on the 
first floor, affording from the sidewalk a 
view of operations within. Visitors are 
welcome at all hours. 

Absolute cleanliness is maintained. All 
bread is wrapped, then shipped in inclosed 
auto-trucks to the retail stores, and kept 
in sani show cases. Under the super- 
vision of Manager G. Martens, the output 
is increasing. 





Captain Paul J. Stern 


Captain Paul J. Stern, president of the 
Atlas Bread Co., Milwaukee, left June 30, 
on orders from the quartermaster-general, 
to report for duty to the commander of 


Master Bakers’ Purchasing Association, 
Brooklyn German Boss Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Kings and Queens County Board of 
Trade, Williamsburg Boss Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Bay Ridge Master Bakers’ 
Association, representing about 800 master 
bakers of Brooklyn. 

After discussing the situation, they or- 
ganized by electing John Mohr chairman 
and John Lang secretary. 

One of the questions decided upon was 
the closing of all bakery stores in the 
borough of Brooklyn at 11 a.m. on Sun- 
days. This law has been observed very 
little in the past. 





Bakers Discuss Sunday Closing 


At thé regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn Boss Bakers’ Business Asso- 
ciation, Vice-President John Mohr pre- 
sided. 

The main topic for discussion was the 
question of Sunday closing. A delegation 
from the Bay Ridge Association advocated 





Captain Paul J. Stern, of Bakery Company No. 23 


the western department, at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Captain Stern is head of bakery com- 

ny No. 28, located at Palo Alto, Cal. 
He hes 60 men i hie company, oil rawr 
recruits, with little or no experience in 
baking. This should mean a man’s-sized 
job. Prior to leaving for Palo Alto, July 
20, Captain Stern was located at the offi- 
cers’ club, at the Presidio of Monterey. 

His brother, Walter Stern, president of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, millers, Milwau- 
kee, has a commission as major in the 
quartermaster’s corps, but has not yet 
received orders to report for duty. 





Brooklyn Master Bakers Unite 


The various master bakers’ associations 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., have agreed that, in 
order to combat the general situation fac- 
ing the baking industry, it is necessary to 
act harmoniously and unitedly. The first 
step in this direction was taken at the 
meeting of the Brooklyn German Boss 
Bakers’ Association, and since then each 
of the local associations has appointed 
committees and instructed them to come 


that may arise. 
aoe re 

early in July, wit 
rooklyn Boss 
Brooklyn 


to meet any emer, 
The first 

held at Arion 

following represented: B 

Bakers’ Business Associa’ 


closing the stores at 10 p.m. on week days, 
11 p.m. on Saturdays, and 10 a.m. on Sun- 
days, which plan was adopted. 

t was also decided to ask the commis- 
sioner of weights and measures of New 
York City to hold a public hearing and 
give the bakers a chance to state their 
case before final action is taken by the 
city council on the ordinance fixing the 
weight of a loaf of bread and regulating 
the price of bread according to the price of 
wheat. 





Columbus Bread Co’s New Plant 


The opening of the new plant of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Bread Co. was attended 
by hundreds, who wished to gain first- 
hand knowledge of the practical operation 
of a modern ery. The former plant 
burned July 4, 1916. The new one, with 
a capacity of 60,000 loaves, occupies a 
two-story brick building, 200x150. A plot 
is to be converted into a lawn, with foun- 
tains and flower beds, inclosed by a hedge. 

The company requires its employees to 
wear white suits and change them daily, 
and assumes all the laundry expense. They 
must also submit to medical examination. 
Dressing-rooms and shower baths have 
been installed, and the delivery depart- 
ment, formerly consisting of 30 horses and 
wagons, has augmented by several 
auto-trucks. 
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BOSTON ; 

Boston, Mass. July 18.—The order 
stopping the return of stale bread has 
been put into effect without any great 
complaint. The small grocers and res- 
taurants are complying with the rule 
without a murmur. Greater conservation 
and more care in ordering has resulted. 
Many restaurants have reduced the por- 
tion served, and if more bread is wanted 
an additional charge is made. 

The local authorities are investigating 
the reason for maintaining the retail 
prices of bread at 10c and lic per loaf 
when the cost of flour has so materially 
decreased. A larger loaf in proportion to 
the increased cost, as compared with the 
former loaf made to retail at 5c and 10c, 
has met with a good sale, the lsc loaf 
especially being in demand by the better 
class of trade. A small loaf of so-called 
whole-wheat bread, retailing for 10c, is 
meeting with. a fairly good demand. 

Stocks of flour in Boston and at other 
New England points are small, but seem 
to be large enough to meet all require- 
ments. The amount on hand in Boston 
July 1, 1917, was about 8,000 bbls more 
than the previous month, but this may be 
accounted for by the slow demand from 
retailers. Receipts since thé first of the 
month have been extremely light, so that 
stocks today are probably not less than 
last month at this time. 

The retail prices of rolls, doughnuts, 
cakes, pies, etc., are 2@5c dozen, and 
3@B5c each, higher than some months ago. 
The size remains the same. A good de- 
mand is reported for these products, and 
there has been no appreciable falling off 
in demand. Louis W. DePass. 





Kansas City Bakery Notes 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 20.—Kansas 
City has had 10 days of no stale bread, and 
every one is pleased with the result. The 
first few days, naturally, brought con-* 
siderable confusion in deliveries, as gro- 
cers would not order more than half what 
they usually took. Consequently, they ran 
out of bread early, and emergency calls 
were sent in for fresh supplies. The bak- 
ers had foreseen this, and were ready. with 
a special baking. All had provided extra 
equipment to make hurry-up deliveries. 

At present, the loss occasioned by the 
elimination of return of bread has_ been 
regained, a saving has been effected and 
everybody is better off. No doubt further 
changes will be made in handling bread; 
deliveries will be made possibly three and 
four times daily. 

Bakers are scaling their bread just as 
heavy as possible, with present prices of 
materials, Practically all have been work- 
ing on cheap flour, and a further reduction 
in weight will have to be made when bakers 
begin buying, unless flour sells consider- 
ably less than at present. Stocks of flour 
are very light. Bakers are waiting for 
settlement of the food control bill, now be- 
fore Congress. 

Rolls, pies, doughnuts, etc., have ad- 
vanced in price, and a number of bakers 
have cut out the manufacture of such 
goods, 

Ons B. Durary. 





V. G. Pickett, sales-manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn: In- 
formation we receive indicates that job- 
bers, retailers and bakers have allowed their 
stocks to decline, but they have enough to 
tide them over until new-wheat flour is 
offered. Their belief that a fixed maxi- 
mum price on wheat will materially reduce 
flour prices at an early date has —o 
their action. Consumers likewise have held 
off buying, but since they cannot wait in- 
definitely for flour, we anticipate a sub- 
stantial consumers’ buying movement be- 
fore new crop. This should clean out 
stocks of jobbers and retailers, leaving 
empty flour bins everywhere to be supplied 
from the new wheat as soon as it is avail- 
able for grinding. 





The Waterproof Paper & Board Co., of 
Cincinnati, is distributing a very interest- 
ing four-page folder giving detailed data 
in regard to bread-wrapping machines. it 
gives a list of all the practical machines 
on the market, both hand sealers for small 
shops and automatic machines for plants 
of large capacity. The compilations show 
the names of manufacturers, capacity of 
machine per hour, sizes of loaves handled, 
weight of machine and price. The folder 
also carriers a price list of various wrap- 


ping papers. 
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TRISTATE BAKERS 





Important Business Transacted at Cedar Point Meeting—Support Pledged 
Government—Passage of Food Bill Urged—Premiums Denounced 
—Causes of and Remedies for Rope in Bread 


The fifth annual convention of the Tri- 
State Master Bakers’ Association was held 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 10-13. Hector 
Urquhart, of Springfield, Ohio, presided 
at the opening session in the absence of 
President William F. Geller, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

The Hon. R. D. Mitchell, mayor of San- 
dusky, Ohio, welcomed the convention to 
Cedar Point. George R. Haffner, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in responding to the address 
of welcome, said that while about 75 per 
cent of the bakers were of German de- 
scent, they were all patriotic Americans 
and were doing what they could in the 
present crisis to conserve the food supply. 

He advised the bakers to eliminate all 
waste and to cut down unnecessary ex- 
pense. Even the flour dust that drips 
from the benches to the floor, he said, 
should be reduced to the minimum. An- 
other way to save, Mr. Haffner said, 
would be to turn out larger loaves. If a 
baker now made 6,000 10c loaves, he could 
make 4,000 15c loaves and thus put the 
same quantity of bread on the market 
with one-third less labor. 

The secretary’s and treasurer’s reports 
were then read and approved. 

Dr. R. E. Lee, of the Fleischmann Co., 
urged the bakers to pay closer attention to 
the cost of raw materials used in the bak- 
ery. He explained that bread made from 
high-grade flour was far more nutritious 
than that baked from a mixture of wheat 
and corn flour, and was not so likely to 
produce rope in the food product. 


CAUSES OF ROPE IN BREAD 


“Rope,” Dr. Lee explained, “is caused 
by putrefactive bacteria known as slime- 
growing bacteria. Rope usually comes 
during the warm months, in July and Au- 
gust especially, and during damp weather. 

“In the center of a loaf you find a little 
piece that you can pull out, and if it is bad 

ou can pull out the whole center of the 
loaf ; from that it gets its name of ‘rope.’ 
It has a vile smell that you will never for- 
. Itis a thing that is difficult to avoid 
beforehand. Afterwards it can be avoided 
by baking the bread a little drier, or add- 
ing a small amount of vinegar to the 
dough. . i 

“This organism never grows in an acid 
medium—it must be neutral or alkaline, so 
the addition of a little vinegar—not enough 
to give a taste, a very small amount—will 
prevent.the organism from developing. Of 
course, these organisms require moisture, 
so if the bread is baked a little drier, that 
will tend to prevent rope, especially in 
warm, damp weather. But in every case it 
is due to bacteria that get in from some 
place. 

“You cannot lay the blame on any spe- 
cial ingredient—either flour or yeast or 
others. It is more apt to develop if your 
flour is not properly stored. If it gets 
damp, these spores develop. Any ingre- 
dient that is exposed to the air is apt to 
get the spores of rope. As to the treat- 
ment, I would say store-the flour properly, 
bake the bread a little drier, and if you 
are so unfortunate as to get rope, use a 
little vinegar in your bread.” 

“The refusal of bakers to accept unsold 
bread from retailers,” he added, “would 
aid materially in reducing the danger of 
rope in bakeries.” 

Professor E. M. Colton, of Cleveland, 
connected with the National Safety First 
Association of the United States, gave a 
good talk on “Safety First, and Effi- 
ciency.” Professor Colton showed how the 
safety first movement could be applied to 
bakers and could produce good results. 
He advised them to have their employees 
pass a physical examination before hiring 
them. Good health, he said, was just as 
essential to success as good business train- 
ing. 

BAKERS ARE PATRIOTIC 


President Geller, when he called the con- 
vention to order July 11, said: 

“I wish to call particular attention to 
the work of Herbert C. Hoover, the work 
of’ the National a eam — 
especially the request le by ly 
that pac Sag particularly the whole- 


-the National association, was called 


sale ones, discontinue the giving of credit 
for stale bread. 

“I believe an expression of some kind 
should go forth, not only from this organi- 
zation, but from every organization rep- 
resented here, and from every individual 
here, to show our. government that the 
baking industry of the United States is 
made up of men who are patriotic and 
willing to do their bit along this line. We 
pre make it known from the hilltops 
that the bakers of the United States are 
ready and willing to do their part, not only 
willing to do what they can, but to ask the 
people with whom they come in contact to 
help in the conservation of food.” 

A resolution committee composed of A. 
L. Stubbs, Harry Meyer and Carl Gart- 
ner was then appointed. 

FAIR TRADE LEAGUE 

Joseph M. Bell, of Chicago, secretary of 
upon 
to read a paper prepared by G. W. Fisher, 
of Huntington, Pa., who was unable to be 
present, on account of the illness of his 
mother. 

Before reading the paper Mr. Bell 
spoke briefly of the work being done by 
the War Emergency Council of the Bak- 
ery Industry, and the success attending its 
efforts. 

Referring to a telegram from the 
American Fair Trade League, which had 
been read, Mr. Bell said: 

“The American Fair Trade League is 
an organization started several years ago 
in New York City to accomplish what its 
name implies, a greater measure of fair 
dealing in American business. It has be- 
fore Congress the passage of a bill which 
will make it possible for you gentlemen, 
and others in business and manufacturing 
of all kinds, to say loeally what your prod- 
uct shall bring at retail. 

“At present, under the laws, you cannot 
locally say that your loaf of bread, which 
you have put your best efforts into stand- 
ardizing and perfecting in quality, adver- 
tising it at large expense and making it a 
household word in your community, shall 
sell at a certain price. The retailer may 
buy it, cut the prices, and thus demoralize 
your business, 

“Up to a year ago, the courts of the 
United States held that it was not possible 
for you to name the selling price. Re- 
cently the courts have questioned the cor- 
rectness of this decision, that we have 
definite and specific legislation which will 


enable the manufacturer to say what he ~ 


will take for ‘identified merchandise,’ that 
is, merchandise known by a trade name, 
yet the law does not limit the price at 
which that article may be sold. 

“A prominent baker of Washington, D. 
C., has been indicted for conspiracy, be- 
cause he held the price of bread at 10c and 
declined to furnish a grocer who was will- 
ing to sell at 9c. Now, of course, that is 
absurd. There is no conspiracy; there 
could be no conspiracy proven, but it goes 
to show the importance of having legisla- 
tion that will permit the baker to say what 
his bread shall sell at, at retail. 


CHAIN STORE DEMORALIZER 
“Los Angeles bakers are all resting un- 
der indictment at present. A man there 
named Rolfe is in the chain store business. 
He was demoralizing business in Los An- 
geles, and the bakers, feeling that this was 
a most unfortunate time for anything of 
that kind to be happening, went to Mr. 
Rolfe in a friendly manner and said: 
“We do not want to interfere with 
your business. We understand quite well 
that we have no right to do that, but we 
wish to talk with you as business men, and 


- suggest that this is not the time for us to 


be cutting each other’s throats. It is a time 
for fair dealing among business men, and 
we urge you to withhold this practice of 
cutting the price of bread until such time 
as the baker can assure a reasonable living 
price for his product.’ 

“The result was not satisfactory. Mr. 
Rolfe, instead of meeting them halfway, 
in a spirit of fairness, took the oppor- 
tunity to to the district attorney, and 
these gentlemen were indicted. 

“I do not think we should have any 


fear as to the outcome of the case. The 
Federal Trade Commission, our t rep- 
resentative commercial body at Washing- 
ton, has consulted with the United States 
district attorney, and it has been clearly 
and plainly stated that the policy of the 
government will not be to prosecute busi- 
ness men at this time, but that where any 
reasonable act on their part might seem 
to conflict with the letter of the law, it 
would be overlooked unless there was clear 
evidence of collusion, or some real con- 
spiracy to try to defeat the operation of 
the law of supply and demand.” 

The paper by Mr. Fisher, read by Mr. 


Bell, dealt with the reforms recently un- ; 


dertaken by bakers at government request, 
eliminating the return of stale bread. The 
work done along this line shows what co- 
operation can do. Mr. Fisher’s paper 
then went on to say: 

“IT do not know exactly what the next 
government reform will be, but I am sure 
that we will be called upon to render other 
services. One of the earliest, probably, 
will be to stimulate enlistment of bakers in 
the commissary department of the army. 
Already short in our own shops, this will 
mean true patriotism, but I know that the 
bakers will not be wanting. 

“IT am glad to be able to say that the 
National association is already getting in 
touch with various agencies, including do- 
mestic science colleges, to find to what ex- 
tent our needs can be supplied from them 
if our bakeries are depleted by the en- 
listing officers. 

“Tt has been hinted to me, but I am not 
positive about this, that there may be a 
minimum weight loaf regulation. This will 
mean further economies to the baker, as 

ou all know that, the smaller the loaf the 
ess net profit, and the greater proportion 
of overhead that must be charged 
against it. 

“If o learn how to figure costs, if you 
know how to buy, if you make a quality 
loaf, your prices are bound to work them- 
selves out automatically. And if you give 
service and make a quality loaf, you will 
find that the public will respond in ever- 
increasing volume of business, even though 
your price may have made some advance 
and even though some competitor may be 
turning out an inferior product at a price 
less than you are asking.” 

Mr. Bell commented on some of the 
statements made in Mr. Fisher’s paper, 
told of the activities of the National asso- 
ciation, and advocated that the three state 
associations which made up the Tri-State 
body change their names to Association of 
the Baking Industry. instead of Master 
Bakers’ Association. After discussion, the 
question was referred to the resolutions 
committee and passed unanimously. This 
action was in line with that taken by a 
number of other state associations. 


FOOD COMMISSIONER INDORSED 


The following resolution was presented 
and adopted: ° 

“Resolved, That the War Emergency 
Committee appointed as a result of the 
emergency conference of bakers at Chi- 
cago, May 17-18, to represent the baking 
industry of the United States in its rela- 
tions with the federal government during 
the period of the war, has the indorsement 
of the Tri-State Association. 

“It is further agreed that this associa- 
tion recommends to each and all members 
of said association that they use every 
effort possible to have their constituents 
conform, unqualifiedly, to the recommen- 
dations made to the people of the United 
States by the federal government through 
its Food Commissioner, H. C. Hoover.” 

Doctor Barnard, of Indianapolis, was to 
have spoken, but in his absence at Wash- 
ington, T. T. Frankenberg, of Columbus, 
in charge of publicity for the National 
association, spoke in-his place. He said 
in part: 

BREAD THE CHEAPEST FOOD 


“In looking over the baking field for the 
last nine months, keeping in touch with the 
people and trying to promote generally the 
advertising work of the industry, I have 
come in contact with some of Dr. Bar- 
nard’s ideas, and I know how thoroughly 
he is committed to the fact that bread is the 
finest food that a man can eat, and that 
bread as it is constituted today is the best 
food for mankind. Even at advancing 
prices, bread is the cheapest food that the 
women of the country can feed to their 
families. 

“Dr. Barnard has taken a special table 
of calorific values, such as chemists and 
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food scientists have, and brought it up to 
date with market quotations, use most 
of his experiments were made before all 
of our foodstuffs got so high. He shows 
that, even at 15c, bread is still the best and 
cheapest food you can eat. . 

“No ingenuity on the part of any one has 
devised anything to take the place ot 
wheat flour, and if the government can get 
the co-operation it is asking for from the 
bakers, it has made definite promises that 
if you will do your. measure in saving the 
wheat, it will not ask you to make war 
bread—that war bread which Professor 
Snyder will tell you about—the bread 
which seemed to be a real danger not 
longer ago than May 18. So we are, as an 
industry, committed to the project of say 
ing bread.” 

PASSAGE OF FOOD BILL URGED 

The following telegram was introduce: 
by the committee on resolutions, and seni 
to Herbert C. Hoover at Washington: 

“The Tri-State Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, in convention assembled, 
does hereby heartily indorse the so-called 
food bill in its present form before the 
Senate, and would urge its speedy pas- 
sage.” 

The session July 12 was taken up 
largely by the reading of the paper on 
“War Bread” by Professor Harry Snyder, 
of Minneapolis, and the discussion on it. 
This paper, in detail, appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


LABARATORY ANALYSIS 

President Geller asked Professor Snyder 
if the analysis of flour by a commercial 
laboratory was a profitable investment. 
Professor Snyder replied: 

“In answer to that question, I think that 
much would depend on the relationship of 
the baker to the laboratory, and the kind 
of laboratory where the work was done. 
An occasional or miscellaneous analysis of 
a sample of flour will be of little or no 
help. I speak frankly. It can even at 
times be misleading. A good baking test 
is of value and helpful, but the typical 
thing in a chemical analysis of flour is in 
the fact that methods of analysis have not 
as yet been sufficiently perfected whereby 
accurate results in the hands of chemists 
in all laboratories can be secured. 

“T may best illustrate this by citing one 
or two cases. The Association of Agri- 
cultural Chemists, composed of all of the 
government chemists in Washington and 
those of the different states, have been 
working on this question for years, and at 
different times they have sent out samples 
of flour to a dozen or so high-grade gradu- 
ate official chemists, They have all worked 
on the same samples in their own labora- 
tory, and they each did their best work, 
and I will show you some of the results 
that have been obtained in this work. 

“For instance, one chemist got 46 per 
cent of ash, another got 48 per cent, an- 
other 53, another 54, another 57. These 
were from the same samples in different 
laboratories, with nine different govern- 
ment officials making the test, and you can 
see the range, the lowest point was 46, and 
the high point 57. That is one year’s work. 
That a not been published yet. I have 
here the published report of the official 
chemists in Bulletin 152. I find some 
samples with a high ash per cent, but the 
same range of difference. The low point 
is 66, and the high point 72.” 


STARCH IN FLOUR 

Professor Snyder was asked how the 
presence of added starch in flour could be 
determined. He said: 

“I will answer that very briefly. The 
amount of starch that is in flour can be 
only determined by a chemist, and by 
means of a microsco The structure of 
corn starch is quite different from wheat. 
If, however, there is any apprecia)le 
amount, it shows itself in the bread-m1k- 
ing qualities of the flour. With our pres- 
ent conditions, as long as our mixed-flour 
law is on the Prertrw an, doo we have very 
little fear of starch adulteration of flo iT. 

“This matter is entirely under the juris- 
diction of the government, and any one 
who wishes to put any starch in his bread 
must obtain a license first. Then the bags 
that contain the mixture must be labeled 
with a revenue tag, and, best of all, the 
books of the person who is doing the work 
must be open to the ion of the gov- 
ernment, so the latter can really see just 
what goes in, and that is where the pro- 
tection comes from the mixed-fiour law, 
because there is no chance whatever to put 
in any more than is really stated to be put 
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in. This is under the revenue department 
of the United States, and Uncle Sam usu- 
ally carries out his revenue laws very 
strictly. é 

“Years ago, before the. mixed-flour law 
was enacted, prior to 1898, there was more 
or less corn and wheat flour mixed on the 
market, and the condition of affairs in the 
trade was decidedly unsatisfactory to the 
millers and bakers. They were as a unit 
opposed to it, and I believe they are today 
to a unit opposed to any repeal of legisla- 
tion that would permit the miscellaneous 
mixing of starch or anything else with 
wheat flour.” . 

RECIPROCAL INSURANCE FOR BAKERS 

George Dodson, assistant manager of the 
Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, spoke 
at length on “Reciprocal Insurance.” The 
prevention of fires and accidents, Mr. 
Dodson said, was a fundamental service. 
A reduction in the number of casualties 
results automatically in the reduction of 
the cost of insurance protection. In addi- 
tion thereto it prevents interruptions of 
business and resultant losses which cannot 
be covered or compensated by insurance. 

Reciprocal insurance was developed to 
provide a specialized service to meet the 
requirements of specific classes of policy- 
holders or industries, and to get the de- 
sired service at cost. The Reciprocal Ex- 
change was established 17 years ago. It 
has given policyholders a continuous, effi- 
cient inspection service which has pre- 
vented many fires, reduced the loss ratio 
of the classes served, and enabled its pol- 
icyholders to effect an average saving dur- 
ing the entire period of over 40 per cent of 
the premiums. In addition to paying all 
losses and creating a surplus in reserve, 
the exchange has returned in cash to pol- 
icyholders over $1,200,000. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, Hector Ur- 
quhart, Springfield, Ohio; vice-president, 
Fred Heusel, Ann Arbor, Mich; secretary, 
W. G. Herbold, Cincinnati; treasurer, W. 
A. Thomas, Auburn, Ind. 

The secretary announced the names of 
the executive officers as follows: Harry 
Meyer, Columbus, Ohio; E. P. Mitchell, 
Cincinnati; Frank Middleton, Marion, 
Ind; W. A. Thomas, Auburn, Ind; Wal- 
ter Sheill, Detroit; R. Honeychurch, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

In retiring from office, Mr. Geller was 
presented with a gold past president’s 
badge. Mr. Geller thanked the members 
for the co-operation extended to him dur- 
ing his period in office, and bespoke for 
his successor a continuance of same. 

The question of a meeting-place for 
1918 was left to the executive committee, 
to be decided later. 

USE OF PREMIUMS DENOUNCED 

Before adjourning, the convention 
passed the following resolution condemn- 
ing the use of premiums by bakers: 

“Whereas, The nation has appealed to 
all citizens to conserve all food and 
practise economy to eliminate waste, and 
to exert every effort possible to bring 
about that condition which will conduce to 
the successful termination of the present 
world’s war; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this association go on 
record as being unalterably opposed to the 
giving of premiums as a bait in the selling 
of food products. We denounce this 
practice as a crime indefensible in this 
crisis.” 

CONVENTION NOTES 


Co-operative advertising by groups of 
bakers was suggested. 

Sandusky (Ohio) Bakers have refused, 
for over a year, to take back unsold bread. 

There was considerable discussion about 
bread labels. Most of the bakers favor 
their climination. 

C. kK. Wernig, formerly with the Fleisch- 
mann Co., is starting a three-oven shop for 
himself at. Hamilton, Ohio. 

Detroit bakers were Joseph Mills, A. D. 
Fox, :. H. Britshart, H. J. Wagner, R. A 
Zeidler, Paul Bock and John Weiler. 

Bread, if eaten right, never gave any 
one anything but health, was the sen- 
timent expressed by Professor Colton. 

Jacob Geier is now representing the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. in 
Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus. 

E. P. Mitchell, Cincinnati, recently suc- 
ceeded W. H. Holaday as Ohio repre- 
sentative for the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Akron bakers were W. S. Foutch, Jr., 
Fred Pfening, Louis Danzig, Gerald Bill- 
Ings, George Kuhlke, and A. J. Schaffer. 
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Akron bakers present were R. E. Loben- 
herz, George Schaffer, H. M. Miller, Phil- 
lip Vetter and H. Urquhart, Springfield. 

L. W. Nesbit & Co., Loveland, Ohio, 
have entered the flour-jobbing trade and 
are representing Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co 


Ralph De Long, vice-president of the 
Empire Milling Co., Newton, Kansas, was 
until recently, in the slack cooperage busi- 
ness. 

A Zanesville, Ohio, baker said his com- 
pany has been in business 51 years, and in 
all that time has never taken back stale 
bread. 

Michigan had 19 bakers and 20 associate 
members registered; Ohio, 88 bakers and 
76 associates; Indiana, 19 bakers and 35 
associates. 

One speaker stated that, as the percent- 
age of flour from wheat was increased, the 
danger of rope in bread was increased cor- 
respondingly. 

Mr. Manewal, of the Manewal Bread 
Co., St. Louis, who was on an automobile 
trip, stopped at Cedar Point and attended 
some of the business sessions. 

Cleveland bakers in attendance included 
Adam Linn, William Speck, William 
Spang, Frank Hueber, Paul Herman, 
Frank Karban and Herbert Laub. 

Toledo bakers included William Feld- 
man, Linton Fallis, E. H. Seik, Louis 
Wellinger, and M. Seyfang. C. Weik, C. 
E. Wernig and S. O. Donaldson, came 
from Hamilton. 

Visiting bakers were Nevin Smith, 
Greenville, Pa; J. A. Flaherty and Philip 
Schamback, Covington, Ky., and A. Roth, 
Newport, Ky. Mr. Smith, with a party of 
friends, motored to Cedar Point. 

Discussing the baking business, while de- 
livering his annual address, President Gel- 
ler said that the 5c loaf is a thing of the 
past; that the public prefers the 10 and 
15c loaves, and that they have come to stay. 

Bakers in attendance were opposed to 
“war bread,” which, as defined by them, 
means 82 per cent wheat flour and 18 per 
cent corn or other grain flour. The ex- 
tensive baking of such food, bakers said, 
would ruin their business. 

Dayton was represented by George and 
August Geis, G. Schattschneider and 
Henry Rist; Columbus, Charles Reinbold, 
J. W. Cartzdafner, and A. G. Reck; Cin- 
cinnati, E. H. Hallenberg, Charles Welty, 
Albert Schmid, E. Wiegel, William Thie 
and E, F. Walter. 

Bakers were advised to co-operate with 
their local daily papers in educating the 
public. Frank Middleton, of Marion, Ind., 
told of the good he had accomplished in 
this respect by distributing to the press 
publicity letters that had been furnished 
him by the National association. 

Yeast companies’ representatives includ- 
ed A. N. Apple, the Corby Co; J. P. Burns 
and Frank Schowalter, the Red Star Yeast 
Co; C. R. Russ, E. S. Lawton, Hugh Ca- 
hill, C. V. Varney, W. F. Grimm, George 
Brinkman, W. Shaw and Dr. R. E. Lee, 
the Fleischmann Co. 

The malt companies’ interests were 
looked after by G. P. Reuter, H. W. Wein- 
stein and C. S. Calhoon, Malt-Diastase 
Co; C. H. Van Cleff, John Ade and Ed- 
ward Cahill, American Diamalt Co; Ar- 
thur Berret, P. Ballentine & Sons, and 


R. G. Lockhart, Advance Malt Products 
Co. 


Michigan wholesale bakers included G. 
B. Miller, Romeo; W. C. Engel, Paw Paw; 
E. Kloosterman, Adrian; J. Kloosterman, 


“Coldwater; L. J. Bailey, Birmingham; A. 


C. Hornkohl, Manistee; G. D. Renton, 
Ypsilanti; William Miller, Pontiac; Carl 
Gartner and Richard Honeychurch, Battle 
Creek; Mrs. Stephen Gauss and son 
Eugene; C. H. Lawrence and H. S. 
Machus, Lansing. _ 

R. B. Wilson, representing Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., with F. E. Osborne, 
of F. E. Osborne & Co., Batavia, N. Y., 
flour jobbers, and Charles Johnson, of 
Rose & Johnson Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
wholesale grocers and flour jobbers, are 
spending a week at the mill at Waseca, 
Minn. At Cleveland, Ohio, they were met 
by Fred N. Burrall, general agent, on July 
12, and entertained at a luncheon. 

John T. Sherriff, flour broker, and 
Henry Siek, wholesale baker, motored 
from Toledo. Other wholesale bakers mo- 
toring through were: O. U. Toppin, Cam- 
bridge City, Ind; Charles Miller and Fred 
Bloom, Marion, Ohio; Christ Schwarz and 
Edward Kaulback, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Karl IF’. Faelchle and party, Columbus; 
Flay Lacy and party, Newcastle, Ind; 
Gus Lay and family, and George Pickard, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Indiana wholesale bakers included Ben- 
jamin Whitehead, Goshen; Frank Mid- 
dleton and C. C. Feist, Marion; E. E. 
Mitchell, Peru; Roy Johnson and George 
Strecker, Logansport; G. A. Case, Wa- 
bash; F. C. Deitrich, Hammond; E. C. 
Hohnhaus, Fort Wayne; Peter Kirchner, 
Terre Haute; F. L. Forthoffer, Princeton; 
Albert Dietzen, Anderson; W. A. Thomas, 
Auburn; Robert Bryce, L. M. Deputy, H. 
C. Schortemeier, L. P. Cornet, and A. U. 
Daugherty, Indianapolis. 

A private Pullman car from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, brought John Hartlaub, president of 
the Cincinnati Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and wife, Benjamin Weil, E. Reun- 
selar and wife, Daniel Kernen and wife, 
J. A. Flaherty and wife, Miss Cora Ade, 
A. Roth and wife, Philip Schambach and 
daughter, E. S. Lawton and Hugh Cahill; 
Fleischmann Co; E. P. Mitchell, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co;. John Blanton, Wolf Mill- 
ing Co; Edward Cahill, American Diamalt 
Co; Ralph Schwegman, Lyons Milling Co., 
and F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co. 

Ohio wholesale bakers attending were: 
Edward Bjerstedt, Ashtabula; Samuel 
Allison, Alliance; W. R. and Frank Baker, 
and H. J. Hoppstetter, Zanesville; E. J. 
Hartzell, A. Smith, and A. R. Singler, 
Sandusky; W. C. Roof, Coshocton; Jacob 
Gerlinger, Fostoria; J. L. Davis, Salem; 
C. L. Keller, Bellefontaine; C. A. Thomas, 
Baltimore; William and Gottleib Roecker, 
Marion; Ernest Rost, Miamisburg; John 
Martinitz, Bucyrus; Gharles Diebold, 
Newark; Charles Stolzenbach, Lima; 
Charles Foight, Ironton; William Arm- 
bruster, Cambridge; Fred Mantz, Barnes- 
ville; George Storck, Marietta. 


MILL REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT 


G. W. Malcolm and O. O. Gladden, the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation; H. M. 
Rosenbaum, Great Northern Flour Mills 
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Co; R. H. Schwegman, Lyons (Kansas) 
Milling Co; F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co; Jesse C. Stewart 
and W. H. Holaday, Jesse C. Stewart; B. 
M. Wilcox and Roy Suydam, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co; J. F. Hall and F. P. 
Fisher, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; 
George E. McKinley, Moses Bros. Mills; 
W. J. Haley, Lee-Warren Milling Co. 

Arthur G. Fox, Manufacturing Pur- 
chasing Corporation; F. A. Lonergan, the 
Mills of Albert Lea; Fred N. Burrall, 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co; George W. 
Brennecke and A. L. Makley, Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co; L. U. Hayman and J. T. 
Lipford, New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co; John Purdy and E. M. Sulli- 
van, Listman Mill Co; J. Lee Krumm, 
Krumm Milling Co; H. D. Smith, Shef- 
field-King Milling Co; E. McDaniel, Na- 
tional Milling Co; Francis Miller and G. 
V. Owen, Bernhard Stern & Sons; A. L. 
Stubbs, Tennant & Hoyt Co; W. D. Hol- 
loway, W. D. Holloway & Co. 

Oscar Miller and W. F. Steele, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co; John T. Sherriff, 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co; Edward 
Theobald and H. W. Colvin, Bay State 
Milling Co; H. B. Apple and R. M. Rich- 
ards, Crescent Milling Co; W. J. Slate and 
L. B. Eller, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co; 
C. H. Hitch, Kehlor Flour Mills Co; C. W. 
Adams, Fred Adams & Sons Co; J. G. 
Sterling, Clarx Milling Co; George Brand, 
Barber Milling Co; S. W. Neuman, Done- 


- meyer-Gardner Co; George R. Clegg, 


Clegg Bros; F. B. Armstrong, Armstrong 
& Lee Co; A. A. Lederer, Lederer Milling 
Co; P. G. Ruhlman, Ruhlman Flour Co; 
George Engler, Wm. Lindeke Roller Mills 
and Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co; 
H. W. Adams, Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
J. G. Heyman, Sandusky, Ohio. 

M. L. Hallowell, Jr., sales-manaver, and 
Wallace McClintic and T. A. Linfitt rep- 
resented the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. Mr. 
Hallowell went east to visit the markets. 

E. H. Krutzsch is now representing the 
Monarch Milling Co., of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, in Indiana, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis. 

John Blanton, representing the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, gave out 
a handsome souvenir, a silver horseshoe 
pin tray, with an embossed horse’s head 
on it 


The interests of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. were looked after by Professor 
Harry Snyder, H. R. Ward, R. R. Fitz- 
gerald, W. C. Tench, W. S.. Neiswonger, 
H. W. Welton, John W. Burns and R. J. 
Tippin. 

Ralph DeLong, vice-president, and 
George Boyle, represented the Empire 
Milling Co. J. F. Armstrong, sales-man- 
ager, E. P. Mitchell and Walter E. Fuller, 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co. represent- 
atives included Walter Gould, W. G. 
Horning, Elmer Knerr and Lloyd John- 
son. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. had the 
largest number of representatives pres- 
ent. They were J. J. Healy, W. A. Fuerst, 
Frank Felkner, W. R. Bailey, E. E. Hen- 
derson, John Scull, W. A. Coffmann, P. J. 
McKinney, F. A. Peck, C. B. Mowery, 
Joseph and Fred Wollcott, and John Mor- 
rison. Rosert T. Bearry. 





A few of the flour salesmen at the Tri-State meeting at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 10-13 
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ST, LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 18.—Some large 
bakers last month showed a willingness to 
book for deferred shipment, but millers 
would not sell beyond 30 days’ shipment. 
Most bakers are awaiting governmental 
action regarding food poe BE before buy- 
ing round lots. Jobbers also refrain from 
making purchases to any extent. 

Most business done was for hard winter 
wheat flours. Buyers were anxious to try 
them out, but were unable to, as none were 
available. 

The grocery and restaurant trade seems 
satisfied with the order that stale bread 
cannot be returned. There was some diffi- 
culty in getting the smaller bakers in line, 
but the larger ones worked harmoniously 
in enforcing the order. 

Flour stocks in the hands of both bakers 
and jobbers are small. In former years, 
buyers at this time were making bookings 
freely for August-October shipment, but 
this year none of this character have been 
made, and mills have practically no unful- 
filled contracts on their books. Jobbers 
still have flour to be delivered to small 
bakers, especially of spring wheat pat- 
ents, but quantity is small. ~ 

Stocks of rye flour held by bakers and 
jobbers are small, and the only buying 
done was for immediate needs. No con- 
tracts for deferred shipment were en- 
tered into by any buyers, as mills refuse to 
make such bookings. 

Demand for clears was quiet, and only 
a few odd cars were sold for a mixture. 
Stocks of this grade in the hands of bak- 
ers is fair, but good, strong fancy clears, 
suitable for mixture with white flour, are 
in fair demand. 

There has been practically no advance 
in the price of rolls, pies, etc., and demand 
has been considerably curtailed. 

The consumption of bakers’ bread is ex- 
cellent, and compares favorably with last 
year. 

Peter Derwien. 





Bakers’ War Emergency Meeting 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 19.—A part of 
the committee of 12 bakers, recently ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover to look after the 
interests of the nation relative to bread, 
were present at a meeting in this district 
on June 30, under the auspices of the 
Missouri State Council of Defense, and 
called by B. Howard Smith, chairman of 
this district. 

About 50 bakers from the district, and 
the following members of the committee 
of 12, were present: George S. Ward, New 
York; Paul Schulze, Chicago; Jay Burns, 
Omaha, and B. Howard Smith, Kansas 
City. General L. C. Boyle, an attorney of 
national reputation, spoke in the interests 
of food conservation. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Thornton Cooke, chairman of the state 
council of defense. He suggested that the 
war could not be won by bullets alone; 
that our troops would have to be backed 
up by the combined industries of the na- 
tion 


General Boyle said that he was sur- 
rised to learn of the magnitude of the 
read business and the attitude of the 

majority of bakers, who seem to want to 
keep out of the public’s confidence. He 
stated that he had received his inspiration 
to travel over the country at his own ex- 
pense, speaking on this subject, from the 
recent Chicago meeting, where such a large 
number of representative bakers were in 
attendance. 

George S. Ward told the bakers that 
they had learned, from answers received to 
25,000 letters sent out, that about 61, per 
cent of all bread left at grocery stores was 
returned to the bakery, most of which was 
wasted. He said that bread should be 
sold, and not consigned, and that the bak- 
er who put out a good loaf of bread and 
advertised it would show a big increase in 
his business, as the people would be forced 
to order their supply a day ahead and 
would, naturally, specify their choice. 

Another thing Mr. Ward brought out 
was the fact that the government, in order 
to conserve the flour supply, would no 
doubt recommend to the bread-eating pub- 
lic that it buy bakers’ bread, in of 
trying to bake at home, as the scientific 
bakery can bake bread with less waste than 
the housewife. “He further stated that, 
according to Mr. Hoover, the baking in- 
dustry was far ahead of all others in co- 
operating with the government in the mat- 
ter of economy. Over 1,800 business men 
have been called to Washington to help the 
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government with its various B oes yroes 
serving without pays and the bakers were 
better represented in proportion to the size 
of their business than any other industry. 

Jay Burns told the bakers that the 
American people spend annually about 
$50,000,000,000 for all purposes, $30,000, 
000,000 for living purposes, $10,000,000,000 
for investment and $10,000,000,000 for lux- 
uries and waste. With the $10,000,000,000 
wasted, the war could be financed without 
other aid. He stated that one slice of 
bread per day from each American home 
would feed all the armies of Europe, and 
strongly recommended that the women of 
the country be organized into a League of 
Economy to conserve bread and all other 
foods. 

He also emphasized the remarks of Mr. 
Ward as to the campaign the government 
would probably inaugurate toward elimi- 
nating home baking, as it-had been proven 
that it is cheaper for five bakers to bake 
5,000 loaves than for 1,000 housewives to 
bake five loaves each. He urged the grow- 
ing of wheat to the fullest extent, and to 
make it go as far as possible. 

Paul Schulze outlined the plan of the 
War Emergency Council in dividing up 
the United States into 200 districts, and 
reviewed the work being done by his com- 
mittee in Chicago. He strongly urged 
bakers to co-operate, not only with the 
government but with the state council of 
defense. 

The secretary of the Kansas City Retail 
Grocers’ Association was present and said 
his association would co-operate with bak- 
ers. This announcement was enthusiasti- 
cally received, as a great deal depends on 
the grocers as to the success of this move- 
ment. He further stated that in his opin- 
ion it would put the bread business on a 
higher plane than heretofore, as the com- 
Ss. would be in the selling of good 

read under popular brands instead of the 
wasteful habit of bread consignment, 
cheap premiums and other poor schemes 
of advertising. He also predicted that it 
would mean cutting down the number of 
different kinds of bread. 

The pledge for the bakers to sign was 
presented and signed by every one pres- 
ent, with the exception of two small bakers 
from towns near Kansas City. These two 
will no doubt later sign up. As B. How- 
ard Smith said, it was certainly a matter 
of civic pride as well as national patriot- 
ism to co-operate with the government in 
signing the pledges. 


Ons B. Dursin. 





G&=* Bread Sales Heavy in North 

H. W. Zinsmaster, vice-president Zins- 
master-Smith Bread Co., Duluth, Minn: 
The bread business in Duluth and sur- 
rounding territory has been very good this 
season, in spite of the fact that there has 
been a great deal of home baking, due to 
the size of the baker’s loaf, a late spring 
with cold weather, and the housewife en- 
deavoring to reduce expenses. Flour sales 
to the family trade were reported abnor- 
mally large. However, where it took only 
one loaf to supply a family, it now takes 
two loaves of the average bakers’ bread, 
so that fact has increased the consumption 
of bakers’ bread on loaf basis. 

The dealers in our section regard the 
elimination of stale bread as a sort of 
patriotic duty on their part. The first few 
days they were cautious, but are adjusting 
themselves to the fact that bread cannot be 
returned, and it is working out very satis- 
factorily. 

The percentage of stale bread returned 
in Duluth has been very small, running on 
an ave about 2 to’3 per cent. 

This bread was returned to various 
plants and a loaf of stale, which whole- 
saled at 8c, was generally disposed of to 
punk 2) y? at 6c. The demand generally ex- 
ceeded the supply three or four times. 





Toronto Bakery Notes 
“Toronto, Ont., July 19—As yet no 
action has been taken in Canada looking 
to the stoppage of stale bread returns. 
This practice is not so common here as 
in the United States. It is certain, how- 
ever, that if on investigation it is found 
that any action is needed, it will be taken. 
Canada is resolved that nothing in the 
way of food conservation will be left 
undone. 

The price of bread in Toronto is still 


22c for the 3-lb loaf. This is not likely ‘ 


to be reduced till flour is considerably 
lower than its present price. 
The big bakers in this part of Canada 


have enough flour bought to last them 
till the end of the crop year. The small 
ones are baying from to mouth. 

No gre Mat has been bought as 
yet by Canad . Millers are not 
seeking such Sta taal oes ayes of 
control is expected, an re is no dis 
sition on the of any one to ink 
trouble by entering into premature con- 


tracts. 
A. H. Bamey. 


Bakers Buying Hand to Mouth 

The representative of a large spring 
wheat mill in the Pittsburgh district writes: 

The majority of bakers are practically 
out of supplies. Many car buyers are pur- 
chasing locally. All the trade is buying in 
a hand-to-mouth fashion, awaiting definite 
action of the government in regard to food 
control. 

Some jobbers have not taken out all 
their contracts yet, but I believe the ma- 
pority are in the market. However, they 
are following the buying policy of bakers. 

There is no question t considerable 
business is close at hand, but I doubt if 
any amount will be placed until the gov- 
ernment adopts rules and regulations to 
govern control of wheat. and flour. 

One thing stands out above many others 
—with few exceptions I find mills quoting 
and writing their trade along sound, con- 
servative lines. Have yet to find many 
mills even willing to consider new-crop 
bookings. 


Pittsburgh District Bakers Supplied 

H. W. Brown, local manager Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Pittsburgh: Local stocks 
are at a minimum and buying is only to 
cover immediate needs. Millers who carry 
stocks in this section, have reduced them 
to minimum. 

There has been some good buying by 
bakers’ and, while there are a few to still 
come in for flour for shipment in the next 
30 or 60 days, helieve the heaviest of the 
buying is over with. 


New England Trade Light 

New England manager for a Minnesota 
mill: We feel that conditions throughout 
the country are similar to those existing 
here. Notwithstanding old wheat is scarce 
and market has been very strong the last 
two weeks, buyers are loath to purchase 
flour for mill shipment, on account of the 
unsettled conditions surrounding the food 
bill. Buyers feel, in placing orders for 
mill shipment, it means a matter of 40 to 
50 days before flour can arrive at desti- 
nation. Important chan might take 











place in connection with the marketing of | 


flour in the meantime, on account of the 
present agitation in Washington. 

Therefore, bakers’ stocks are very light. 
They are replenishing their supplies from 
day to day from jobbing houses which, by 
reason of the foregoing conditions, are 
willing to sell below mill quotations. Since 
bakers are not in the market for mill ship- 
ment and jobbers are depleting their 
stocks, when the food bill passes we ex- 
pect active business. 


Wisconsin Master Bakers 

Interesting developments are expected 
at the annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Master Bakers’ Association, to be held in 
Oshkosh in September. The executive 
committee recently met and prepared 
plans for the meeting. Those present 
were: President Joseph Poéhlmann, Vice- 
President M. Hoffman, Secretary Joseph 
Fisher, Treasurer Frank Kuhlmann and 
Directors H. A. Ebbes, L. Hall and O. 
Kaiser. The delegates will be called to 
order at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 
first day, with another session in the after- 
noon. Following this there will be a boat 
ride to Winneconne, where a fish dinner 
will be served, to be followed by a dance 
in the evening. The second day will be 
devoted to a mornin session and a brief 
afternoon meeting. R. P. Hansen, of 
Oshkosh, is chairman of the local commit- 
tee on entertainment. 


Bayonne (N. J.) Bakers Organize 

After many attempts the Bayonne (N. 
J.) Master Bakers’ Association is organ- 
ized, due to efforts of P. H. Phifer and 
J. W. Voehi. The following bakers re- 
cently met and enrolled as charter mem- 
bers: Messrs. Phifer, Voehl, Finger, Jacks, 
Grossholz, Gluck, Sulzman, Keppler, Sei- 
bel and Oloski. 

A committee was appointed to work out 
a constitution and by-laws, and it was de- 
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cided to charge a charter ‘membership fee 
of $1. Officers elected: P. H. Phifer, presi- 
dent; H.. Jacks, vice-president; Christ 
Sulzman, treasurer; J. W.. Voehl, secre- 
tary. 


Pumpernickel as a Specialty 

One of the best known and largest pum))- 
ernickel factories in this country is that 
of Vietmeyer Bros., at 176-184 Sherman 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. The present 
owners 30 years ago succeeded their 
father, who had been en in the same 
line in Hoboken since the early sixties. 

The plant is a three-story brick, 100x1\)0, 
The top floor contains the storage-room, 
with a capacity of 10 carloads of flour, 
three flour bins of 50 sacks capacity each, 
a sack cleaner, and a sifting and blending 
apparatus. An elevator connects the 
basement with the top floor. 

On the second floor are two compart- 
ments, with a fireproof wall between. On 
one side is the mixing-room, containing 
mixers, flour and water scales and tempcr- 
ing tank, and a chute, through which the 
dough goes to the first floor for molding 
and rounding. The other compartment js 
used for packing. - 

On the first floor are the offices, the 
molding and ngs Sages and the oven- 
room. From the e one can overlook 
the loading and shipping, and control 
operations in the oven-room. The mold- 
ing room contains a divider, rounder-up 
and molder. The oven-room has three 
draw-plate ovens and one peel oven. 

Fifteen delivery wagons supply cus- 
tomers in New York, Brooklyn, Staten 
Island, Newark and all municipalities of 
Hudson-and Bergen counties. The best 





customers of the firm in normal times 
were the great steamships docking in 
Hoboken. : 

Recently the firm has given considerable 
attention to selling pumpernickel in an 
air and moisture _— package to deli- 

this feature is meeting 


catessen stores, an 
with success. 

Vietmeyer Bros. also have had a steady 
demand for wheat bread, often buying 
2,000 to 3,000 loaves from wholesale hak- 
ers, so they decided to manufacture white 
bread themselves. 

Everything in the establishment is clean 
and sanitary. A concrete floor makes 
cleaning easy, and as all the loading of 
wagons is done under cover, the product of 
the firm reaches the consumer in a whole- 
some condition. A large shipping business 
is done. 


Adams-Roth Baking Co’s New Plant 

The Adams-Roth Baking Co.’s plant at 
Bridgeport, Conn., is completed, and on 
the opening day a reception was given and 
the bakery was visited by an enormous 
crowd. building is attractive in de- 
sign, with large steel windows which give 

lenty of sunlight and ventilation. A 

awn and shrub contrast pleasantly 
with the red brick and white trimmings of 
the building. 

Flour is sifted and blended in the base- 
ment, and carried by conveyor to storage 
bins at the top of the building. 

On the first floor are located the offices, 
also a make-up room for the bread de- 
partment. A divider, rounder and molder 
and an automatic ceiling proofer are part 
of the equipment. Provision is made for 
loading 16 trucks at one time. 

On the second floor is the mixing and 
dough room, with flour scales, water tanks 
and mixing machines. Double sash cover 
the windows, insuring a uniform tempera- 
ture. 

On this floor also is the cake depart- 
ment, with refrigerators, stockroom, mix- 
ing-room, ovens and cruller room; also 
locker-room, toilet-room, shower baths and 
lunchroom. 

Although the building is of slow-burn- 
ing construction, a complete automatic 
sprinkler system has been installed. 


Cincinnati Bakers Pledge Support 

A meeting of the war emergency com- 
mittee of bakers was held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on July 3, and attended by 2 !arge 
delegation. ‘The attitude of the govern- 
ment regarding the conservation of food 
products, and the question of the return of 
stales, was presented by General |. S. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo; Jay Burns, of 
Omaha, Neb; S. F. McDonald, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn; Paul Schulze, of Chicago, and 
Harry Melish, of Cincinnati. Every )aket 
present signed the pledge supporti'¢ the 
government. 
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BAKERY NOTES 
The Teno Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been with selling loaves 


of bread 


measures, Chattanooga, Tenn., proposes to 
standardize loaves of bread, and recom- 
mends 16 ozs net weight. 

Kappus Bros., retail bakers, Kenosha, 
Wis., have begun building, at Holland and 
Elizabeth streets, a two-story bread shop, 
with retail store. 

Misoula (Mont.) bakers have organized 
a union, with J. Lajeunesse, president; 
Jacob Keller, vice-president; Fred Fehr, 
secretary; Rudolph Stoll, treasurer. 

The Condon Baking Co., Charleston, S. 
C., has acquired the lot pag! gem dy plant 
and will erect a building for and a 
retail store. Orders have been placed for 
an additional oven. . 

T. W. Kinstle is erecting a th 
bakery in Beardstown, Ill, which he wi 
occupy about Sept. 1. It is modeled upon 
improved lines and will be equipped with 
the best in mechanical appliances. 

L. H. Rotter, 618 Si Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will open his new shop, at 
517 Reservoir Avenue, about Aug. 1.. He 
will begin operations with two ovens, pro- 
vision having been made for further in- 
stallations. 

T. Marcegiano, baker at Corning, N. Y., 
has ‘brought suit for $2,000 against Carl 
Pacifico, another Corning baker, for dam- 
ages caused by an advertisement supposed 
tohave been run by Mr. Pacifico reflecting 
on sanitary conditions of plaintiff’s bake- 


shop. 

Peru, Ill., has one of the best = 
bakeries in the state for its size. eber- 
ling Bros. have added a mixing-room 
and doughroom, installed a 5-bbl mixer, 
sifter, dough divider and rounder, and 
the delivery system equipped with auto- 


trucks. 

Bauer Bros., Cape Girardeau, Mo., who 
were burned out last winter, have their 
new $10,000 bakery in operation and are 
turning out 2,000 loaves a day, but expect 
to double that by Aug. 1. They also have 
an extensive trade in coffee cakes and 
buns, fancy cakes and other small goods. 
The plant is equipped with modern ma- 
chinery throughout, making it one of the 
largest and best appointed shops in south- 


ern Missouri. 





Dough Viscometer for Bakers 


Charles H. Briggs, of the Howard 
Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory, 
Minneapolis, has just received letters pat- 
ent on a dough viscometer, which should 
interest millers and bakers. 

It is capable of measuring the viscosity 
of materials ranging from the ligntest and 
most mobile liquids to the heaviest and 
most viscous pastes and doughs, and is 
also applicable to the measurement of the 
concentration of solutions or the amounts 
of solid materials dissolved in liquids. 

Among a number of special advantages 
claimed for this viscometer are the fol- 
lowing: 

It is the only practical viscometer made 
for the use of bakers, macaroni manufac- 
turers and biscuit factories, as it is easily 
transported in one hand to the int 
where it is to be used in front of the 
mixer, trough, ete. 

It enables even unskilled workmen to 
determine accurately the stiffness or 
slackness of doughs and, when necessary, 
the proportions of flour and liquid desir- 
able for making up any kind of a sponge 
or dough. A sponge or dough once hav- 
ing been made coy od its use, an exactly 
similar sponge or dough can be made up 
at any later time. By this method it is 
always possible to have the correct water 
absorption in sponges, doughs, etc, 

It does not require any attention to the 
matter of temperature adjustment, as the 
test is made on mate at its normal 
temperature. The test is made without 
‘moving the material from its position in 
the mixer, trough, vat, still or other con- 
tainer in which it is under treatment. For 
‘xample, in making boiled linseed oil, the 
instrument is applied directly to the boil- 
ing oil in the kettle, 

test is made exceedingly rapidly. 
Dough tests are made in less than one 
minute, 

The apparatus is simple and, as per- 

ed, can hardly get out of order. re 
‘te no parts to break except the test tube 
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or measuring pi but these are inex- 
pensive and y re 
The wo P ple of the apparatus 


Sica jack e. Soe os oe 
paste or liquid a test 
tube into which the mate et ote Tere 
the action of a partial vacuum; the rapid- 
ity with which the dough, etc., enters the 
tube measures its viscosity. 

For relatively viscous materials, such 
as doughs and pastes, a tube having a 
rather large open end is used, and for 
more - J ids, — having the 
form of liquid pi es, with very small 
openin, pm re ge The cede con- 
sists of the test tube, a short rubber con- 
necting tube, a vacuum chamber, a 


vacuum pump and a vacuum gauge, all 
combi in a form resembling a dry 
battery cell. 


The improved valves used in the pres- 
ent form of apparatus make its working 
accurate and yet simple. Patent claim 
numbers three and five, as follows, de- 
scribe the scope of the patent: 

3. “A viscometer comprising a _ test 
tube haying an open end,.a device for 
producing a predetermined degree of suc- 
tion in the test tube, valved means for 

_establishing communication between the 
device and test tube, and means for vent- 
ing the test tube.” 

5. “A viscometer comprising a main 
chamber, a device for creating a vacuum 
therein, a secondary chamber, a valved 
connection between the chambers, a pres- 
sure indicator connected with the sec- 
ondary chamber, a testing instrument into 
which the material to be tested is drawn, 
and a valved connection between the sec- 
ondary chamber and instrument, said 
pump and chamber being combined into a 
unitary structure.” 





Eastern New York Bakers Organize 


Master bakers of 12 counties of eastern 
New York met in Albany, July 5, to con- 
sider the conservation of food demanded 
by the government. 

After discussion, they organized the 
Master Bakers’ Association of Eastern 
New York, with the following officers: 
president, B. M. Gallien, of Albany; vice- 
president, L. A. English, of Troy; secre- 
tary, Hugh Connick, of Schenectady; 
treasurer, C. A, Hagaman, of Albany. 

The officers and the following constitute 
the executive committee: Daniel Lanahan, 
Warren County; H. E. Swan, Washing- 
ton; Julius Keller, Rensselaer; Harry 
Reutenauer and James Sperling, Colum- 
bia; J. H. Bullock, Albany; Eli Went- 
worth, Fulton; Leo Baumann, Mont- 
gomery; Eugene Smith, Schoharie. 

Senator Henry M. Sage presided until 
the officers were elected. Mayor Stevens 
welcomed the bakers in behalf of the city. 
Represenative George R. Lunn voiced the 
sentiments of most bakers when he said 
the armies of the world were looking 
toward this country for suplies,, and that 
bread was the most sought-for article. 

All those present pledged themselves to 
discontinue the taking back of stale bread, 
and will institute an advertising compaign 
to inform the public to that effect. 





Louisville Master Bakers 

Lee Zwigard, representing the Louis- 
ville committee of the Commercial Econ- 
omy Board and president of the Kentucky 
Association of the Baking Industry, a 
peared before the Louisville Master Bak- 
ers’ Assocition on July 7, and discussed 
the stale bread return evil at some length. 

The entertainment committee was in- 
structed to arrange for the annual picnic 
of the association at Senning’s Park, on 
Tuesday, Aug. 7, inviting all the bakers of 
the city and their families, and making a 
charge of $1 a family for non-members. 





Harmony Among Brooklyn Bakers 


At the monthly meeting of the Brook- 
lyn German Boss Bakers’ Association it 
was decided to fo former misunder- 
standings.and work d in hand with the 
Brooklyn Boss Bakers’ Business Associa- 
tion, the Williamsburg Bakers’ Association 
and the Bay Ridge Association. 

Delegates from the Boss Bakers’ Busi- 
ness Association were headed by President 
Carl Essling and Vice-President Hermann 
Mohr, and t from the Bay Ridge As- 
sociation by President F. Wallace. 

It was pointed out that only by close co- 
operation could the present storm in the 
trade be weathered. A committee to con- 





fer with similar committees from the other 

associations consists of Ernst Siegel, Wil- 

liam Hoffman, President Edward Trunk, 

Paul Albers and Chris Hummel. It is also 

proposed that this ral committee see 

ee members strictly obey the existing 
ws. 


United Master Bakers of New York 

The monthly meeting of this organiza- 
tion occupied itself wn, ond with the re- 
organization of its labor bureau. To meet 
growing expenses, Vice-President Graf 
moved that, beginning July 1, not only 
members would have to pay the necessary 
fees, but also the journeymen, and in the 
latter case 10c should be charged for every 
position secured by them through the bu- 
reau. The motion was adopted. 

Regarding the union demand of $2 per 
week more wages, the master bakers will 
invite the representatives of both unions to 
a conference and talk the matter over. 
Many sanitary rules and regulations that 
have been forced on the bakers are con- 
sidered useless, and the association will 
try to remedy this matter. 


Bad Baking Conditions 


That the 16-oz loaf is selling for 5c in 
New York City is the report of an investi- 
gation of bakeries just completed. A copy 
has been furnished the Food Administra- 
tion. Some 650 small bakeries were cov- 
ered in the inquiry. A range for the 16-oz 
loaf from 5c to 15c was found, and in 
instances the 5c loaf varied from 7 to 
14 ozs. 

In summing up, the report declared that 
it was evident that the retail baking of 
bread is far from standardized. It is 

robable that the small baker does not 
ow his costs, or sells his bread below 
cost, depending on: pastries for his profits. 

Rye bread was found to be a favorite in 
the Jewish sections. About 15 per cent of 
the bakers investigated were mixing corn 
or other flour with wheat flour. 











Buyers Awaiting Government Action 


W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: Things seem 
almost at a standstill, in anticipation of 
action to be taken by authorities in Wash- 
ington. We believe flour dealers have al- 
lowed stocks to run down to the minimum, 
and would not be surprised to see a very 
strong demand as soon as the situation is 
cleared up. 

Wheat harvest in this section has been 
interfered with during the last week or 10 
days by excessive rains, and there is no 
movement of consequence. 

We are all anxiously waiting a solution 
to the present deadlock as to the new-crop 
situation. It is difficult to make intelligent 
contracts until this has been adjusted. 





Dayton, Ohio, Bakers Meet 


Bakers of Dayton, Ohio, beginning 
Tuesday, July 10, discontinued the prac- 
tice of taking back from retailers unsold 
bread. Members of the Retail Grocers’ 
and Meat Dealers’ Association will co- 
operate in the movement. Grocers stated 
that, because of the low percentage of re- 
turns in this city—about 114% per cent— 
and the very small profits on bread, they 
feel the burden of the loss should not be 
borne by them. ; 

T. T. Frankenberg, representing the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
explained that many communities have al- 
ready taken the same action, with satis- 
factory results. Dr. Frank Garland, direc- 
tor of welfare, explained the patriotic 
side of the question, and urged co-opera- 
tion with the government. 

The bread output in Dayton is about 
75,000 loaves daily. 





- 


Coming Bakers’ Conventions 


National Association of Master Bakers, 
Chicago, Sept. 17-21. , 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Oshkosh, Sept. 9-10. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Louisville, Oct. 16-17. 





Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. 


The officers and managers of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., of New York, which 
company was started and is maintained by 
bakers for bakers, can be proud of their 
recent achievement. The manual rate for 
$100 pay-roll insurance was $1.72, and this 
year it was fixed at $1.93. The bakers have 
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been able to declare a cash dividend of 20 
per cent on the $1.72 premium, and do not 
see any reason why they should pay a still 
higher rate. 

The board of directors applied to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Inspection Rat- 


.ing Board for a reduction, which was 


granted, and the rate will be $1.61, a re- 
duction of 32c from the new rate and llc 
less than the old rate. The directors ex- 
pect to pay a good dividend even on this 
lower rate. 





New Bread Ordinance for Milwaukee 


Milwaukee now has a uniform bread 
weight law, passed unexpectedly, as it was 
generally supposed the measure would be 
laid over for further discussion; but pleas 
of clubwomen appear to have prevailed, 
for statements by leading master bakers 
that its passage would mean an increase in 
the price of bread proved of no avail. 

The ordinance. provides for a standard 
loaf of 16 ozs. Half loaves may be sold, 
but must weigh not less than 7 ozs, and 
must be marked as such. An important 
fetaure is a provision that the ingredients 
must be wholesome and non-injurious. 
Stale bread may be sold, regardless of 
weight, provided it is so designated. The 
eS for violation ranges from $10 to 





Iowa Bread Sales Reduced 


E W. H. Korn, secretary H. Korn Bak- 
ing Co., Davenport, Iowa: Regarding the 
attitude of grocers toward elimination of 
stale bread, will state we have had no trou- 
ble. It has, however, put a crimp in the 
sale of bread. No doubt some dealers 
were a bit too cautious and did not take 
enough bread. However, in time the con- 
dition will right itself. All bakers com- 
plain about slow business. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 


Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.93%. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.80. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.20. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 22c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 10%c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 8 \%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 20c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.30. 
Lard, tierces, lb 21% @22c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, ib in cases 55c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 50c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 20c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 10c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 24c, 


BOSTON 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10, 
Lard, tierces, Ib 22%c. 

Canned apples, 3-lb cans, doz $3.50. 
Canned peaches, 2-lb cans, doz $1.65, 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz 53c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 50c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 11@13c, 


KANSAS CITY 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8 @8.25. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.80@8.05. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.22. 
Lard, tierces, lb 21% @22c. 


DULUTH 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.41, 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $8.31. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 21%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.75. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.25. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 44c, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 42c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, 1b in cases 1éc. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 10\c. 


ZION CITY, ILL. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.20. 
Lard, tierces, lb 21%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 46c, 
Honey, strained, 60-lb cans, Ib 1l4c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 10c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 12c. 
Currants, lb in cases 17%c. 


Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 Ibs: 





Kansas City ....$6.07 


New York ...... $5.75 

Boston ........ 5.75 Seattle ......... 6.25 
Philadelphia ... 5.85 Portland, Maine. 6.25 
Pittsburgh ..... 6.01 San Francisco .. 6.25 
Baltimore ...... ae | ee 6.04 
New Orleans ... 5.75 Duluth ......... 5.87 
Louisville ...... 5.92 Mobile ......... 5.87 
Columbus ...... 5.94 Indianapolis ... 5.98 
Chicago ........ SS SS. . errs 5.84 
Minneapolis .... 6.25 Saginaw ....... 5.98 
St. Louis ....... 5.92 Cincinnati ...... 5.93 


‘ 
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CHICAGO, JULY 21 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants 

Spring patent, jute 

Spring straights, jute 

Spring clears, jute 

Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute 

Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute 7.50@ 

City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 11. 50@11. 60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute (new)... .$11.00@11.50 
Straight, southern, jute (new).. 10.50@10.75 
Clear, southern, jute (new) 9.75 @10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


‘First patent, Kansas, jute (new) $12.50@12.60 
Patent, 95 per cent (new) 11.75 @12.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute (new) 9.75 @10.25 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute $11.00 @11.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute 10.25 @10.40 


WHEAT—Up bc, with light offerings. New 
wheat from St. Louis is expected here next 
week. Millers are doing little. Chicken feed 
mixers are taking low-grade wheat, as it is 
cheaper than corn. No. 2 red, spot, $2.50@ 
2.55; No. 2 hard, nominally $2.55@2.60; new, 
to arrive, no trading, with $2.18 bid for ship- 
ment this or next month; No, 1 northern 
nominally $2.80@2.95; No. 3 northern, $2.49 
@2.60, with sales at $2.49 for ordinary. 


CORN—Active to extent of light offerings, 
with prices up lic from the low point of 
Friday. New levels are made daily, with dis- 
tillers and glucose interests buying. The 
latter take an average of 50 cars daily. No. 
2 white in sample market, $2.17@2.20; No. 2 
yellow, $2.12@2.16%; No. 2 mixed, $2.12@ 
2.15%; sample grade, $2.11@2.12%. 

OATS—Met a good demand, and advanced 
3@b5c at the last. No. 3 white, on track, 85% 
@87%c; standard, 86% @87 %c. 

RYE—Prices advanced 10@12c Saturday 
on light offerings. No. 2 sold at $2.22; No. 
3 at $2.17, 

CORN GOODS—Demand good, and offer- 
ings not large. Prices highest known. Grits, 
$5.14, and meal $5.13, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

—Receipts— o> ee 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis..... 121 78 127 
“Wheat, bus.... 829 147 526 
Corn, bus. 2,450 710 2,135 
Oats, 1,837 1,667 1,608 
Rye, 1 4 42 


2 
Barley, bus... 466 54 95 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 21 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent... .$12.75@13.00 ist clear.$12.00@12.25 
Straight. 12.25@12.50 Low-gr.. 10.50@11.00 


Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $13.50 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $12.25 
for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,”” 95 per cent, 

MILLFEED—There is an unsupplied de- 
mand for every kind of millfeed, with prices 
5@10c higher. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.80; brown 
shorts, $2.25@2.30; gray, $2.35@2.40; white, 
$2.60@2.70; corn chop, $3.97 @3.98. 


WHEAT—Receipts were somewhat better 
this week, with a fairly good mill demand 
for the wheat offered, at prices very sharply 
higher. Good milling wheat, based on to- 
day’s market, is worth about $2.80, Kansas 
City. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, fair 
to choice Turkey, $2.85@2.87; dark and ordi- 
nary, $2.80@2.85; No. 3, fair to choice Tur- 
key, $2.83@2.85; dark and ordinary, $2.75@ 
2.82; No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $2.60@ 
2.81; dark and ordinary, $2.60@2.81; soft 
wheat, No. 2, $2.50@2.53; No. 3, $2.45@2.51; 
No. 4, $2.40@2.48. 

CORN—tThere is practically no corn for 
sale, with an urgent demand for anything 
offered. Prices are up about l5c over last 
week’s quotations. Cash prices: mixed corn, 
No. 2, $2.14@2.15; No. 3, $2.12@2.14; white 
corn, No. 2, $2.22; No. 3, $2.21. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

Wheat, bus.936,000 2,350,350 213,300 1,146,150 

Corn, bus...114,750 228,750 9 

Oats, bus...125,800 40,800 

Rye, bus.... q 6,600 

Barley, bus. 23,800 

Bran, tons.. 680 

Hay, tons... 5,976 

Flour, bbis.. 2, 750 8,250 


* Offerings were light, and demand fair. 


BOSTON, JULY 21 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 
Per carload— 

Spring, special short patent 
Spring, Minneapolis ... 
Spring, country is. 00@14. ‘00 
Spring first clear, in cotton 10.75 @11.50 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 11.25@12.50 
Winter patent* 10.40@12.50 
Winter straight* 10.10@12.00 
Winter first clear* 9.85 @11.75 
*Includes new-wheat flour. 
MILLFEED—Higher prices are quoted on 
all grades of wheat feed. Offerings light, 
and indicatiuns of a further advance, Buy- 
ers are taking hold slowly. Canadian bran 
held higher. Oat hulls quiet, but firm. Glu- 
ten, hominy and stock feeds quiet, but 
steady. Cottonseed and linseed meals dull. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton:’spring bran, $35.50@36; winter bran, 
$36@36.50; middlings, $45.50@50; mixed 
feed, $44@47; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $58.50; 
oat hulls, reground, $24@26; gluten feed, 
$47.50; hominy feed, $54.40; stock feed, $52; 
cottonseed meal, $50@52; linseed meal, $50 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—A sharp advance in 
price of corn meal and cracked corn, with 
good demand. Oatmeal a shade lower, with 
good demand, especially for delayed ship- 
ment. Rye and graham flours firmer. Quo- 
tations, mill shipment, in wood: granulated 
corn meal, $9.50; bolted, $9.25; feeding, in 
100-lb bags, $4@4.02; cracked corn, in 100-lb 
bags, $4.02@4.04; rolled oatmeal, $10.20; cut 
and ground, $11.73; rye flour, in sacks, $12.50 
@13.25; rye meal, in sacks, $10.75; graham 
flour, $9.50@13. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts— r—Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

17,872 24,947 

378,897 218,512 82,220 364,863 

. 312,292 8,779 155,918 

. 99,020 163,253 336,697 498,003 
717 1,882 16,899 


Flour, bblis.... 
Wheat, bus... 
Corn, bus.. 
Oats, bus.. 
Rye, 
Millfeed, tons. 81 
Corn meal, bbis eee 482 
Oatmeal, cases 205 bee 

Exports during the week: wheat, 375,548 
bus; oats, 380,000. Since Jan. 1: wheat, 6,- 
479,572; corn, 1,059,444; oats, 7,184,446. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 21 


FLOUR—Receipts, 3,303 bbis and 6,021,231 
lbs, in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands $13.50@13.75 
Spring patent 13.00@13.50 
Spring first clear 12.00@12.50 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent 
Winter straight 
Kansas patent 
Kansas straight 12.75 @13.25 
Kansas first clear 12.00@12.50 

MILLFEED—The market for spot stuff 
ruled firm under light offerings and a fair 
demand, and prices of spring bran advanced 
50c ton. Feed to arrive was also generally 
higher, with demand fairly active. Quota- 
tions, per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. 
Western to arrive, in bulk 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot 

To arrive, lake-and-rail 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

lb sacks 
Standard middlings, 

100-lb sacks 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 54.00@55.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 45.00@46.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 42.00@43.00 

WHEAT—The market was nominal in the 
absence of spot offerings, and quotations are 
omitted. Receipts, 114,448 bus; exports, 267,- 
667; stock, 1,102,998. 

RYE FLOUR—Supplies were small and the 
market ruled firm, but trade was quiet. Quo- 
tations: $10@11 per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks. 

CORN—Offerings on the spot were very 
light, and the market further advanced lic. 
Demand, however, was quiet, and values 
were largely nominal. Receipts, 333,078 bus; 
exports, 100,713; stock, 461,881. Closing 
prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 2 yellow 
Western No. 3 yellow 
Western No. 4 yellow 
Western No. 5 yellow 


CORN PRODUCTS—Firm and higher, in 
sympathy with the advance in raw material. 
Quo- 

— 
acks 
“ ne "9. 00 = WO4. 45 
9.10@ 9. tt +3 


13.50@13.75 
11.50@12.00 
13.00@13.50 


- $37.50 @38.00 
35.00 @36.00 


35.00 @ 36.00 
35.00 @36.00 


52.00@53.00 
to arrive, 
45.00 @46.00 


tations: 


K.-dried yellow meal. 
Gran. yellow meal... 
Gran. white meal... 
Yellow table meal... 
White table meal... 
White corn flour.... 
Yellow corn flour.... 
Pearl hominy 
Hominy and grits, 


10. 10@10. 20 
11.00@11.10 
10.10@10.20 
10.30@10.40 


2.75@ 2.80 


and prices advanced 8c un- 

but demand was only 

358,526 bus; exports, 
Quotations: 


OATS—Firm, 
der light offerings, 
moderate. Receipts, 
150,198; stock, 910,596. 


No. 2 white 

Standard white 

No. 3 white 

No. 4 white 87@87% 


OATMEAL—Demand fair, and the market 
ruled firm in sympathy with the strength of 


raw material, but prices were quotably un- 
changed. Quotations: ground, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $11.14; patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$11.14@12.69; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, 
per 180 lbs, in wood, $9.90@10.15; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, $6.10@7.80. 





DULUTH, JULY 21 

FLOUR—Mill quotations for round or car 

lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 
July 21 

First patent, wood.. .$13.70@13.85 $6. 
Second patent, wood 13.55@13.70 
Straight, wood 13.40@13.55 
First clear, jute .... 11.056@12.25 
Second clear, jute.. 8.55@ 9.06 
Red deg, jute 5.20@ 5.30 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, te b. Duluth 

July 21 " 1916 

Med, semolina, jute. eT) 50@13.75 $6.20@6.30 
Patent, jute 3.25@13.50 5.50@5.60 
Cut-straight, jute... ie 560@12.75 5.00@5.10 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-1b cottons, f.o.b. mill, July 21, were: 
family blend, $12.75; pure white, $13; pure 
dark, $11.50; dark blend, $11. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
July 21..26,390 July 22..12,945 July 24..14,560 
July 14..19,620 July 15..21,000 July 17..12,615 
July 7..15,245 July 8..18,270 July 10..12,160 
June 30.19.505 July 1..19,330 July 3..14,525 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
July 21,. .... July cose SUI B4.. cece 
July 14.. .... July 15.. 1,785 July 17.. ° 
July 7.. .... July ie eoee July l0.. .... 
June 30. .... July 1.. July 3.. .... 


WHEAT—Very little trading in July fu- 
ture, Old deals fairly well liquidated, but a 
few belated shorts are trying to even up, 
causing an undercurrent of strength. Per- 
sistent bidding by this element and poor 
offerings buoyed up prices all week. Closing 
spots were on top, and advanced 24c for 
spring contract to 84c for durum, compared 
with prices of July 14. Further dry weather 
reports from American and Canadian North- 
west are causing much uneasiness in the 
trade. Cash market strong but dull. Ble- 
vators were not buying. Traders had to sell 
the limited offerings at prices in line with 
millers’ views. 

Shipments exceeded receipts by a small 
margin, stocks decreasing 27,000 bus for the 
week. Total supply in local houses is now 
down to 273,000 bus, against 8,280,000 a year 
ago. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
cents per bushel, spot and July: 
--Spot ———. 
No. 


seer 


y @ 245 
July 111@112 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 
July No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
4... 256 @246 


21... @280 @27 
22%. 124% @125% iis 9121 % ids Oii7% 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats 
No. 3 white 


Rye 
No. 2 
218@220 
ae $ > 


Barley 
80@125 
80@125 
80@125 
80@125 
80@125 
80@125 
80@125 
July 22, "1916 . o30% 58@ 66 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
July 21 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


rn Aea 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 94 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts 4 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 4 
7-Wheat stocks—, ——grajce___ 
ly oo tor 1917 1916 19j5 
us us us cars c: 
wee) an ce... 3. 
1 northern. ... 2,174 22 a 
2 northern. ... 902 61 2s rr) 
-. 299 18 10 
106 ns 2 
eee 16 
: 252 1,250 
252 4,917 
21 3,317 
1 


Sp’l bin.. 


Totals 
Macaroni .. 
S’western.. ... 
Western... ... 45 

Totals 273 8,280 162 50 

*Canadian. 

FLAXSEED—Sluggish early in week, and 

moved back and forth without any materia) 
price change, but developed a bulge of good 
proportions today. Closing figures were 1@ 
2%c under high point on the week, but cover 
net gain of 8% @9c over final prices of July 
14, The July contract led in strength. short 
covering today over the holiday was prin. 
cipally responsible for the bulge. Trade js 
apprehensive over dry weather conditions jn 
the flaxseed territory, and is disposed to play 
safe. Sellers were out on the upturn. Buy. 
ers advanced bids steadily to fill their wants, 
but brought out few offerings. 

Movement from the country limited, indi- 
cating low stocks of old crop. No improve- 
ment expected until new crop is ready to 
move. A small cargo and a few cars loaded 
out this week by elevators caused an 18,009. 
bu decrease in local holdings. There are 
399,000 bus in store here. 


TOLEDO, JULY 21 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood pasis, bb! of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent (old wheat) 
Straight 





MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: August 
Prompt shipment 
Winter wheat bran $35. $40.00 
Mixed feed 
Middlings 
Oil meal, in 100-1b bags 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag 7. ‘50 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
July Sept. 
$2.06 $1.95 
1.93 2.07 
*2.20 *2.06 
2.45 2.10 
$2.45 2.08 
2.50 2.29 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
*Bid. tNominal. 
Receipts last week 4 cars, 3 contract; year 
ago 58, 24 contract. 
CORN—Receipts 14 cars, 11 contract; year 
ago 45, 35 contract. 
OATS—Receipts 5 cars, 
ago 22, none contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -—Shipments 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
bus.. 4,800 61,500 10,500 18,300 
15,600 61,000 3,000 
6,400 34,400 4,300 


1 contract; year 


Wheat, 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


ST. LOUIS, JULY 21 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute A. 

Fancy patent $12.20@12.70 

Straight 11.50@12.00 

First clear 9,50@10.00 

Second clear 40@ 8.75 

Low-grade 50@ 8.25 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton 
Second patent, in cotton 
Extra fancy, in jute 

d clear 


31,300 





75 @11.25 
25 @10.50 
9,50@10.00 

75@ 9.00 





-—Domestic—, — 
ane 1916 a 1917 1916 1916 


a eee ee ae 
89 eS See ey 
y 6 474 104 3 BOi was 
Flaxseed 377 1,470 1,111 22 #1338 304 
DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (July 21), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——,. -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring 47 678 9 41 7 137 
Durum .... 


Winter : 
Western ... 


Totals ... 


Flaxseed .. 
Bonded... 


Low-grade 7.50@ 8.00 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEA' FLOUR 
$10.75 @11.00 

10,25 @10.50 

9,50@10.00 


MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-Ib bags 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment soft wheat 
bran, $1.90; hard wheat bran, {1.85; mid- 
dlings, $2.55.. At mills to city trade: bran 
$1.95; middlings, $2.55. 

WHEAT—Good demand, and 12715¢c high- 
er. Receipts, 373 cars, against °'. va 4 
prices: No. 1 red, new, $2.43; No. er 
$2.39@2.48; No. 3 red, $2.38@2.40; No. eo 
$2.32; No. 5 red, $2. 13@2. 18; No. 3 hard, 0 
$2.65. 

CORN—In urgent demand and 19c highet 
Receipts, 262 cars, against 165 Cleans 
prices: No. 2 corn, $2.12; No. 2 yellow, # 
@2.12%. : 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.05 
in wood; grits, hominy and pear! mea 
cream meal, $9.35. 

OATS—Up 4% @5c. 
ceipts, 233 cars, against 182. 
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standard, 883@83%c; No. 3 white, 80% @81c; 
No. 4 white, 80c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts— \|—Shipments—, 





1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 48,940 72,200 56,850 89,570 
Wheat, bus. .522,820 1,235,418 578,390 716,940 
Corn, bus....529,550 414,575 263,700 188,600 
Oats, bus....642,520 309, ate 452,600 218, oc 
Rye, DUB...+- 3,320 13,200 ..... 940 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 3, 200 3,960 1,250 
sTOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
July 21 July 14 July 22 
1917 1917 1916 
No. 2 red wheat... 22.5. sevees 132,635 
No, 2 hard wheat.. 1,326 2,766 454,576 
No, 2 COFM seeeeees 9,980 8,980 38,429 
No. 2 white corn... 814 1,088 ~=—:16, 716 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 1,235 1,240 20,461 
No, 2 O@tS eovseese 1,009 13,817 5,545 
No. 3 white oats. 14,694 4,384 6,493 
Stands urd oats © eeeers 830 60 
Ne. 2 T¥e et tevadew Acep ey oo: Vows ; 2,500 





BUFFALO, JULY 21 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, wag enc 


Best patent ..... ho pbaveeeerveds $13. itois 75 
Straight ..csccccesesseveerveces 13.00@13.25 
First ClCAT cescccecsesececeeees 11.00@11.25 
LOW-BTUAE: ceecvcrevececescvese 6.60@ 6.75 
Rye, No. 1 ceccsecs eceercececcs «eee» @12,10 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per tOM ....-.eeeeeeeeeee $35.00 
Standard middlings, OE BR is tees Cex 44.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ........... - 62.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 58.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 72.10 
Gluten feed, per ton .....ceeeeeeeeves 51.60 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........+.4- 79.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom ........0006 90.00 
Cracked COrm, POT tOM ...eeeeseeeeees 79.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 52.00 
Oi] meal, per ton, carloads ......... - 49.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.50 
Oat hulls, reground, tom ...........+-. 24.00 


WHEAT—The market for No. 1 northern 
in store wags anywhere from $2.75 to $3, and 
the latter price could have been obtained at 
the close. Winter wheat, from $2.40, last 
week, advanced to $2.65, and there were no 
offerings. The mills wanted the top grades, 
but had to take something under. Closing: 
No, 2 white, F 65; No, 3 white, $2.60; No. 2 
red, $2.65; No. 3 red, $2.60; No. 2 mixed, 
$2.65; No. 3 mixed, $2. 60, —on track, through 
billed. 

CORN—It was a great jolt some of the 
corn traders received this week when corn 
sold 30c higher than last week, and could not 
be found in sufficient quantities at that 
price at the close. No, 1, No. 2 and No. 3 
yellow closed at $2.30, 

OATS—From a draggy market last week 
toa good demand at 8c advance satisfied 
shippers as well as buyers, ‘and the closing 
was firm at 90%c for No. 2 white; standard, 
89%c; No. 3 white, 894%c; No. 4 white, 88 %c, 
—on track. 

BARLEY—Some 41- to 42-lb, Minneapolis 
shipment, was offered at $1.70, track, Buffalo. 
Maltsters were out at that price, 

RYE—No offerings. 








BALTIMORE, JULY 21 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. ..$14.10@14.35 





Spring patemt wcacce cadscaceses 13.75 @14.00 
Spring atraight o0.<0. 206 ve sues 13.25 @13.50 
Spring first Clear .......see0ee. 12.10@12.35 
Spring second clear .........4.. 10.20@10.70 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 11.90@12.00 
Winter patent °s cdpecc ves ch vietas 11.75 @11.85 
Winter straights: sieve ct sebeace’ 11.20@11.45 
Winter first COMP ....cceccseees 10.80@11.05 
Hard winter patent .. «ees 18.20@13.46 
Hard winter straight . + 12.70@12.96 


Hard winter first clear ......... 10.45@10.95 


MILLFEED—Generally $2 ton higher, with 
supply light and demand good. Quotations, 
in 100-Ilb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36 
@37; spring middlings, $45@46; soft winter 
a $3839; soft winter middlings, $46@ 


WHEAT—Advaneed 2ic, with movement 
small and demand fair. Receipts, 405,320 
bus; exports, 75,000; stock, 1,346,410. Clos- 
ing prices: No, 2 red, spot, $2.30. 

CORN—Gained llc, with demand excellent 
and movement restricted. Receipts, 473,825 


bus; stock, 536,331, Closing prices: contract 
spot, $2.05: No. 3 yellow, track, $2.05; choice 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $9.50@9.75. 


OATS—.jumped 7%c, with movement light 
and demand constant. Receipts, 444,951 bus; 
Stock, 1,3:9,045. Closing prices: standard 
White, 88c; No, 3 white, 87%c. 

RYE—Practically no market, in absence of 
old arrivals. Receipts, 42,139 bus; stock, 





105,107, Closing prices for bag lots of new 
Southern, $2@2.30, as to quality. 
NEW YORK, JULY 21 
of itur -Largely nominal. Quotations, 
2 A ots: Jute sac Wood 
be Patent - .$12.70@12.90 $13.00@13.20 
ay first clears. 11,40@11.75 11.70@12.05 
wring low-grades, 7.70@ 9.20 .....@..... 
we Patent ..,. 12:00@12.26 12.30@12.55 
we Straights.. 11.40@11.70 eetiet *yepag 
nter low-grades. 8.70@10.60 @ 


Kansas st:aights. 


. 12.40@12.70 .....@..... 


cor POrts cor the week: wheat, 398,000 bus: 
302.000; oats, 1,084,000; flour, 115,829 
Packages. 

WHEAT—st rn 
tes have boon eer? and in some cases val 


pred cn raised nominally 56c bu. Mills 
payin Ported buying new wheat when offered, 
doin € much more than exporters, who are 
lie very little in American grades. It is 
minis that the fresh proposals to have a 
promos corl price in the food control bill of 
ora, Rs $2 bu rather than $1.75, No. 1 north- 
the oe bee with crop damage reports in 
hevie merican and Canadian Northwest, are 
ques € much effect. No. 2 hard wheat is 
ed nominally at $2.70. 
CORN— Market strong, 


highest a history. se sat ook prices the 


has been resold 
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for Scandinavian interests; and there have 
been other offers to sell. Fluctuations are 
large at these high levels. Export corn is 
quoted at $2.10, No. 2 yellow at $2.19, and 
No. 3 yellow at $2.17%. 

OATS—Sharp advances have been made in 
the better grades, and lower ones have not 
been slow in following. The cash premiums 
have been raised, and domestic consumers 
who have been waiting for the movement of 
the new crop are being forced to pay much 
higher prices. Quotations: standards, 90c; 
No. 2 white, 91c; No. 3 white, 90c; No. 4 
white, 89c; ordinary white clipped, 90%c; 
white clipped, 92c. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm. Offerings on spot are 
small, and mills have raised prices in sym- 
pathy with the advances of other flours. The 
basis is given at $11@11.75. 

CORN MEAL—tTrade quieter, but a strong 
undertone rules, due to the strength in cash 
corn, The high prices are holding down 
demand. More is said of consumers being 
supplied for weeks to come, also of a de- 
creased foreign demand. Quotations at the 
close: kiln-dried, export, bbl, $8.60@8.85; fine 
yellow, 100’s, $3.90@4.10; white, 100’s, $3.90@ 
4.10; coarse, 100’s, $3.90@4.10; hominy, bbl, 
$8.40; granulated yellow, $10.15 bbl; white 
granulated, $10.15 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $4.80 
@ 4.95. 


MILLFEED—aA stronger tone is general, 
and western qualities led the advances. Of- 
ferings from mills are small. Old grades are 
about exhausted, but consumers are holding 
down their purchases, awaiting freer offer. 
ings of the new-crop feeds. Quotations for 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to ar- 
rive, $36@36.25; standard middlings, 100’s, 
$46@46.50; red dog, $59. 
bran $37.40, 100-lb sacks $39;: heavy feed, 
in bulk $46.40, 100-lb sacks $48; flour mid- 





dlings, 100’s, $58; red dog flour, $59, in bbis. 
MILWAUKEE, JULY 21 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood ...... $13.75 @14.00 
Hard spring straight, wood..... 13.00@13.25 
Fancy clear, jute .............. 11.00 @12.00 
Rye flour, pure, wood .......... -@11,.80 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 10. 40@11. 40 


Kansas straight, cotton ........ 11.50@12.00 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 


100 Ibs, cotton, white ........ -@ 4.94 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow ....... -@ 4.94 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $43; 


standard fine middlings, $44; rye feed, $43.50; 
flour middlings, $49.50; red dog, $55.50; oil 
meal, $49.50; hominy feed, $56,—all in 100-Ib 
sacks. 


WHEAT—Advanced 35@45c, with demand 
good from millers. Receipts, 19 cars. No. 1 
northern, $2.40@2.85; No. 2, $2.30@2.75; No. 
3, $1.90@2.50; No. 2 red, $2.15@2.50; No. 3 
red, $2.15@2.45; No. 2 hard, $2.20@2.55. 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday ...$2.40@2.45 $2.30@2.40 $1.90@2.10 
Tuesday .. 2.50@2.60 2.40@2.50 1.95@2.28 
Wednesday 2.50@2.60 2.40@2.50 1.95@2.28 
Thursday... 2.60@2.65 2.50@2.60 2.00@2.35 
Friday - 2.70@2.80 2.65@2.75 2.00@2.45 
Saturday .. 2.75@2.85 2.65@2.75 2.00@2.50 


BARLEY—Declined 2@38c for low-grades, 
while choice was steady. Receipts, 75 cars. 
Maltsters and brewers bought fairly well of 
choice. Shippers bought moderately well of 
low -grades. Medium, $1.62@1.63; No. 3, 
$1.58@1.62; No. at $1.42@1.53; feed and re- 
jected, $1.28@1. 


seein dai 25c, with demand fair, but 
offerings light. Receipts, 10 cars. Buyers 
are waiting for new-crop offerings. Septem- 
ber was offered at $1.74@1.75; No. 1, $2.09@ 
2.35; No. 2, $2.07@2.32; No. 3, $2@2.31. 


CORN—Advanced 22@25c, with demand 
good at all times. Receipts, 122 cars. The 
local trade bought freely of yellow and high 
mixed, while millers took all white offered. 
No. 8 yellow, $1.94@2.14%; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.93@2.14; No. 3 mixed, $1.93% @2.13%; 
No. 3 white, $1.97% @2.11% 

OATS—Advanced 11@112¢, 
good at all times for all grades. Tables were 
cleared each day. Receipts, 142 cars. Stand- 
ard, 76% @87%c; No. 3 white, 75% @87c; No. 
4 white, 75@86%c. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


with demand 





Flour, bbis... 36;400 62,040 36,082 87,237 
Wheat, 81,250 72,275 2,600 19,600 
Corn, -- 171,520 67,000 160,035 71,260 
Oats, . 341,040 493,900 448,143 664,332 
Barley, 116,000 232,140 30,100 61,315 
Rye, bus. 14,220 23,600 23,515 20,060 
Feed, tons... 250 4,583 3,620 656,136 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 24 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 
July 24 Year ago 
Stand, patent, wood .$13.10@14.40 $6.40@6.75 


Second patent, wood. 12.95@14.30 6.25@6.60 
Fancy clear, jute... -@11.75 6.00@5.40 
First .clear, jute..... 10. 15@13. 00 4.70@5.20 
Second clear, jute.. 7.00@ 9.80 3.00@3.25 
Red dog, jute ...... weeee@ 5.40 2.60@2.75 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (July 24), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........+++ $13.30 @13.80 
a | ME PECER TROT RARER 13.20@13.60 
Clea? (Fo i. a uhevikees 66s wes lee + 9.00@10.70 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
July 28... .s.6.- 380,380 269,980 355,505 
July 21... 165,850 380,620 250,340 343,165 
July 14... 188,305 340,345 240,860 325,935 
July 1... 159,470 265,520 202,170 285,596 


City feed: bulk: 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
July 38.00 sicsics 24,115 8,360 24,120 
July 21... 2,695 24,850 6,910 29,135 
July 14... 18,050 22,685 2,850 28,330 
July 7... 20,500 20,680 1,420 21,210 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
June 2. 65 66,800 197,745 161,540 000 3,420 
June 9. 66 57,600 204,810 182,450 206 1,110 
June 16. 66 57,600 159,330 197,820 620 3,465 
June 23. 66 57,600 180,585 195,155 615 3,925 
June 30. 66 57,600 167,945 212,040 1,120 4,355 
July 7. 65 57,100 150,040 151,610 315 1,355 
July 14. 65 57,100 169,395 186,740 000 8,835 
July 21. 54 45,525 168,640 178,360 000 8,210 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 24) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were re- 
ported as follows by brokers: 


July 24 Year ago 
MOPAR wien Cee ssivecs $33.50@34.00 $17.00@18.00 
Stand. middlings.. 44.00@45.00 19.00@20.00 
Flour middlings... 49.00@50.00 23.50@24.50 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 55.00@57.00 26.50@27.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


July 24 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$38.65@39.15 $22.00@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 49.15@50.15 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings... 54.15@55.15 28.50@29.50 


R. dog, 140-lb scks 60.15 @62.15 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $70.50@71.00 


31.50 @32.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66.00@66.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 63.50@64.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.50@61.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@45.00 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 10.00@10.20 
Corn. meal, white® ..........05% 10.20@10.40 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 11.75@11.85 
Rye flour, pure medium —— 11.40@11.50 
Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 10.90@11.00 
Whole ‘wheat flour, bbl* ........ -@12.00 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ ii. 50@11. 60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.50@ 9.70 
Mill screenings, per ton ....... + 10.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton . 22.00@28.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 30.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00@35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 24.00 @30.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ..........-6. ° - @ 48.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst - @ 49.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


July 24.—The option market at Minneap- 
olis continues to advance at a surprising 
rate. July is up 26%c for the week and 
September 26c. The strength is due mainly 
to moderate selling influenced by the reports 
of damage to the-wheat crop in the North- 
west. Light receipts and acknowledged 
small holdings in the country, of course, 
have been factors in the upward movement. 

July wheat for the week moved within a 
range of 85c, and September 3lc. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on July 17, at the close today No. 1 northern 
wheat was 25c higher, No. 2 northern 30c 
higher, July 26%c higher, September 26c 
higher. 

The cash wheat market at Minneapolis is 
in a very strong position. Receipts are light. 
Many of the cars posted from day to day 
are bulkheads, and contain only a small per- 
centage of wheat. 

City mills are the best buyers. Country 
mills are reported to be grinding out what 
wheat they have on hand, and are buying 
little. Elevator holdings are understood to 
be pretty well cleaned out. 

Trading is being done on a “‘flat” price 
schedule. Little attention is being paid to 
the option. No. 1 northern is quoted at 
$2.85@2.95 bu; No. 2 northern, $2.80@2.90; 
No. 3 northern, $2.70 @2.80. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


July No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

13... 255 @266 45 @255 25 @245 
14... 255 @265 245 @255 225 @246 
16... 260 @270 250 @260 230 @250 
17... 260 @270 250 @260 230 @250 
18... 260 @270 250 @260 230 @250 
19... 270 @280 260 @270 240 @256 
20... 280 @287 275 @280 255 @275 
21... 280 @290 275 @285 260 @275 
23... 2865 @295 280 @290 265 @280 
24 28 295 80 290 6 28 


pes 56 @ 2 0 
25*.. 128% @127% 119% @123% 112% @119% 
27t.. 141% @151% 138% @148% 131% @143% 

*1916. 1915. 

Average prices of 
Minneapolis for No. 


cash wheat sales at 
4, sample grade and 


no-grade: 
ga A N. G. coe Te 2S. N. G, 
18.. 187% 170 21...243 2306 ..... 
9. cs “hae Pease 08 v04 23... .246 310% 280 
20...240 215 ..... 24...200 202%..... 

Closing prices of July and September 
wheat: 

July Sept. July Sept. 


July 18...257 207 July 21...279 226 
July 19...268 211 July 23...278 228 


July 20...275 220 July 24...272 221 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 


July No. 1'No. 2 No. 3* ad No, 1 _ 2 No. 3* 


18...220 215 ....5 21...255 250 235 
19...286 230 ..... 23...265 265 234 
20...246 235 ..... 24...265 255 248 


*Average of closing prices. 


265 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 22 

July 21 July 14 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 663,570 610,000 2,074,440 
Flour, bbis ...... 19,845 15,062 10,312 
Millstuff, tons ... 465 1,115 737 
Corn, bus ....... 62,220 50,400 94,340 
CR BO Ccaswee 180,200 151,680 757,890 
Barley, bus ..... 143,850 102,000 695,000 
Rye, bus ........ 31,000 22,000 41,830 
Flaxseed, bus 63,000 84,000 105,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 22 

July 21 July 14 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 468,860 614,460 668,260 
Flour, bbls ...... 163,459 181,685 384,836 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,622 11,681 15,953 
Corn, bus ....... 46,000 44,000 44,880 
Oats, bus ....... 498,750 557,520 834,750 
Barley, bus ..... 159,460 283,400 651,000 
Rye, bus ........ 15,600 14,840 31,920 
Flaxseed, bus 11,110 20,000 3,660 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 











follows, with comparisons: July 22 July 24 
July 21 July 14 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard ..... . 8 11 70 ees 
No. 1 northern.. 54 54 547 117 
No. 2 northern... 54 41 370 143 
MO. DB cvsnvecese 74 67 165 152 
Ws. © agcregecne 187 147 87 71 
Rejected ....... ove ate 15 14 
No-grade ....... 12 11 74 9 
Sample grade... 98 92 18 14 
Totals, spring. 487 423 1,346 520 
Hard winter - *118 *65 250 270 
Macaroni ....... 72 68 76 29 
MEISOG sce cceees 100 112 113 78 
Western ....... eee 3 1 
Totals... .scirver 777 668 1,788 898 


*Includes western, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): July 22 July 24 
July 21 July 14 1916 1915 
‘ 5 44 











No. 1 hard ..... o's awe 
No. 1 northern.. 6 186 2,254 821 
No. 2 northern.. 31 105 1,703 302 
Other grades.... 897 1,256 3,317 546 

Totals ........ 934 1,552 7,715 1,669 
Tm 29346 cscisce 4,632 BGG gency) weewe 
Em 1918 2ciccer 11,841 MSIE \  6tn00 § Senne 
Im 2919 ...ocece 3,245 SS) a ee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
17.... 190@191 74% @75% 209@210 115@155 
18.... 194@195 75% @76% 205@207 115@155 
19.... 200@202 76% @77% 198@200 115@155 
20.... 204@205 79% @80% 198@200 115@155 
21.... 2056@206 79% @80% 193@195 115@155 


23.... 208@209 79% @80% 
24%... 83@ 84 39% @39% 
916. 


190@192 115@155 
92@ 93 58@ 67 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 22 July 24 July 25 


July 21 July 14° 1916 1915 1914 
Corn ...« 3 6 3 18 41 
Oats ... 389 166 297 22 173 
Barley... 124 153 156 54 284 
Ry6 <«.se 16 15 26 5 12 
Flaxseed. 151 187 40 65 150 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat 
1 18 19 20 «|. 21 
coves 245% 257 268 275 279 278 
Duluth ...255 257 270 277 280 283 
Chicago ..207 226 240 250 255 259 


--200 212 220 225 233 260 
Kans, City.206% 226 245 255 260 262 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 196 207 211 220 228 228 
Chicago ..193 206 210 218 231% 231% 
St. Louis..190 198 206 210 230 230 
Kans. City.194 204 213 220 236 236 
Winnip’gt 200 212 223 225% 229% 233% 
CASH WHEAT 
Mpls.*t ...265 265 275 283% 285 290 
Duluth*t .260 258 270 277 280 283 


Chicago*t 239 262% 272% 275 = ....5 eeues 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..238% 9....265 ..... .... 292 

2 red ...226 227% 232. ..... 243 248% 
Kans, Cityt— 

2 hard ..244 261% 260 = ....6 sees secee 


2 red ...229 233% 237% 
Milw'kee*t,242% 255 262% 272% 280 280 
Winnip’g*® 240 242 248 = ..... ween 240 

*No. 1 northern, tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober. {No quotations. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

July 24.—For the week, yellow corn was 
in good demand, but offerings were very lim- 
ited. Most of the receipts were in bulkhead 
lots, and consisted generally of mixed grades, 
which were in quiet demand. No. 8 yellow 
closed today at $2.12@2.13 bu; other grades, 
$1.90 @2.12. 

Oats were in fair to good demand and 
firm last week. The past two days, how- 
ever, market has been quiet and easier. 
Closing prices today: No. 3 white, 77% @78c 
bu; No. 4 white, 76@77c. 

Old rye has been quiet and easier, Offer- 
ings were very light all week. Old No. 2 
closed at $1.90@1.92 bu today. New rye was 
fairly active, and a sale of new No. 2 to 
arrive before Sept. 20 was reported made 
here at $1.80 bu. 

Barley was quiet to fair and steady. Of- 
ferings were light, and generally were 
cleaned up daily. Closing range today, $1.15 
@1.50 bu, 











OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





a——__F rom———_ 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ....... 125.00 .... scee ence 
Bristel oiccccescs yi Beerees) 
Cardiff ...... «ee 115.00 
Christiania ...... 225.00 8 os 
Dundee ........- 115.00 “a eoes ocee 
Glasgow ........+. bige -« 110.00 115.00 
Hull ... ches SEBO ceca > (0 0be. wees 
Leith ..... «+ 1156.00 Shes cece ease 
Liverpool ........ 110.00 110.00 110.00 110.00 
London ......++. 110.00 .... 110.00 110.00 
St. John’s, N. F..: 90.00) 1... cece cose 


Rate from Newport News to Liverpool, 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘‘War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1917 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Albany .....+-- Philadelphia .... 21.8 
Baltimore ....-. Philadelphia*® ... 21.0 
Baltimore* . Philadelphiat ... 21.0 












Baltimoret 20.0 Pittston ..... oe 21.8 
Binghamton .... 20.8 Portland .. . 25.8 
Boston aavdses 25.8 Portland*® ....... 22.0 
Boston® ........ 22.0 Punxsutawney .. 20.8 
Bostont ..... ooe 88.0 Quebec ......+0. 22.0 
Buffalo ......-++ 17.0 Richfield Springs 23.1 
Corning ......-+. 20.8 Rochester ...... . 20.8 
Elmira Soceege 20.8 Rockland ....... 25.8 
Brie ...ecccccces 17.0 Schenectady .... 23.1 
Hornell .......+- 20.8 Scranton ......- 21.8 
TURMCR 200 ccccece 20.8 Stanstead ....... 26.8 
Montreal*® ...... 21.0 Syracuse ....... 20.8 
Mount Morris.... 20.8 Troy .....s++++. 23.1 
New York ...... 23.8 Utica ..... cocee 82.1 
New York® ..... 22.0 Wayland ....... 20.8 
New Yorkt -. 23.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
Ogdensburg ..... 25. Wilkes-Barre ... 21.8 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. © tAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -—Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
7.6 6 


Boston ... 22.0 5 17.0 14 
New York. 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 14.5 
Philadelp’a 21.0 5 16.0 7.6 13.5 
Baltimore. 20.0 5 15.0 7.5 12.5 
Portiand.. 22.0 5 17.0 7.6 14.5 
Montreal.. 21.0 5 16.0 7.6 13.5 
Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 


grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


——_To—_———— 

Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37% 
Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% 31 
Billings, Mont. ........... 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ......... 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .......... 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ......... e 32 39% 
Omaha, Neb, .......+.++6- 11 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. .......-. 12 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 


Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 


From— From— 

Brandon escess 13 -Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ..... - 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary .....+.+.-+. 24. Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....-... 25 Outlook .......... 22 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lemore........... 15 
Rapid City ...... 

Lethbridge ....... 





Coronation .. 
Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 


Chicago Mpls 
29.4 39.0 
33.4 43.0 
17.5 27.6 
29.4 39.0 
29.4 39.0 
29.4 39.0 
17.6 27.5 
29.4 42.0 

. 31.4 41.0 

. 29.4 39.0 

» 32.4 42.0 
32.4 42.0 
29.4 39.0 





‘ 
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KANSAS CITY 








Rates on flour for d tic ship t, from 
Kansas City to points named, in cents per 100 
Ibs: Lake- All- 

and-rail rail 
New York .. Cosrcves oes 27.6 29.6 
Boston ....... wbesiess eossecs SAS5 31.5 
Philadelphia . + 25.5 27.5 
Pittsburgh . bi \ebee 23.0 

Ibany ... 26.8 28.8 
BYTACUSS 22. cscccesccees . 24.5 26.5 
Va. com, points ........-.66+5 + abe 26.6 
Scranton .........00.: esbceae 25.5 27.5 
BaWtimMOre oss cccccscccccsece 24.6 26.5 
Washington ......ccsesccsecs wes’ 26.5 
Detrel’s occ cccdcricdccccssecece Sone 19.9 
ROCHCSOP op cccccccccsescccse 24.5 26.5 
Cleveland ....... acSevbecegas P 20.9 
LOUWIBVINE 2... ceeeceeneerccee 17.4 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 

Lake- All- 

and-rail rail 

BOGRON.. 0. 6.0%5 0s cociccsiprncsoones 26.5 28.5 
WEOW. BONNE oi bec ccwccbcisedecs 26.5 28.5 
Pe) Prrorrerte rr. te 25.5 27.5 
Virginia ports ........0s-000% eee 26.5 
Ot. SOMME. B. ccc ccrcsccgeds . 28.5 
TOOARISNOES. ocd ccc iesevecccecsse ‘ 26.5 
TEOMIER, 25 ic ces wcsrpevsesotas se 29.5 
Portland, Maine ............+. s 28.5 
MORUFOR] « occ iecvicsccscccoccse pyar 27.6 


Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department, 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 






Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ........ - 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore,...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 ill 10 
Washington, D.C, 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
We Wii seoctaes 10.5 Pe 
Albany ... 13.5 
Utica 12, 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 11 
Rochester ...... 11 11 


ST. LOUIS 
Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 

OBROM.« ood eosee 22.50 Washington .... 17.50 
Philadelphia 18.50 Detroit ........ 0.90 
Buffalo .......++ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany ..... -+- 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ...... 17.60 
Va. com. points, 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore «++. 14.5 Boston ..... oes 19.5 
Rochester ......14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
Troy .....-. svtews 14.5 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ........14.5 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17. 





Flaxseed and Products 

Prices on linseed oil products are $1@2 ton 
higher for the week. Minneapolis mills quote 
linseed oil meal at $49 ton, f.0.b. Minne- 
apolis. Demand had been fairly active the 
past week. Western buyers were in the mar- 
ket; their stocks are understood to be light. 

Some export demand developed last week. 
Great Britain and Spain took fair quantities. 
A few sales were also made to New York 
exporters, Oil cake is quoted at $48 per 
2,000 lbs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Linseed oil is offered at $1.09 gallon, car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. A fair demand is 
reported. 

* *” 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: . 


-—Mple—,  ——Duluth—_, 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
July 17....$3.05 3.06 3.07% 3.07% 3.11 
July 18.... 3.04% 3.04% 3.07 3.07 3.10% 
July 19.... 3.05% 3.05% 3.08 3.08 3.10% 
July 20.... 3.05% 3.05% 3.08 3.08 3.11 
July 21.... 3.10% 3.10% 3.18 3.18 3.15% . 
July 23.... 3.12% 3.12% 3.17 3.17 3.20 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o——Receipts—, -——In store, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 63 105 46 151 40 65 
Duluth.....- 28 1,308 31 399 1,603 1,415 
Totals.... 91 1,413 77 650 1,643 1,480 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 











- mneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to July 21, 


1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 














Minneapolis ... 8,330 6,952 546 810 
Duluth ..... ++» 7,845 6,412 8,652 7,029 
Totals ......16,175 13,364 9,198 7,839 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following shows the visible supply of 
wheat in. the United States on July 14, 1917, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 









1908.. 
1907..... 


47,086 


eeeee 


Weekly Flour 
New York, July 23.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: July 22 July 24 










Destination— July 21 July14 1916 1915 
London ........ «+... 64,000 48,661 11,000 
Liverpool ..... +++» 6,000 8,728 265,661 
Glasgow 4,000 7,000 64,223 11,436 
BMD. ie Cac eww: eee 1,000 9,598 ..... 
CS ere 4,000 3,000 ...... 2,500 
Bristol ........ 3,000 8,000 56,000 ..... 
TEE ey at See 10,893 eee 
Manchester .... ..... 22,000 ...6. 

France ........ 33,000 57,000 15,000 2,853 
EE bn ccceds, Sb a ebede 30,142 ..... 
Christiania .... sesse ceose F000 cacce 
Rotterdam .... ..... 11,000 12,216 48,429 
Bergen ........ 11,060 BOG coicé: © vvc0s 
SIF FE OOP ee ee wean eaen 
Norway, Gwedem™ .....00 weces tees 4,752 
Gibraltar ...... 

CMM. SseWiscecss 

Hayti eee 

San Domi ° 

Other W. L.'s... 

Cen, America .. 

pi | rare 

Other S. A. .... 11,585 
B. N. America 37 
Others ........ 2,443 











Exports for Week Ending July 14, 1917 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. «4,304,345 622,631 128,417 1,055,966 
Boston .... 290,834 19,943 
Maitimers. .~ STESET: wees eccce veered 
Newp. News 


Tots., wk.5,167,026 622,631 171,417 1,488,909 
Prev. wk...2,245,022 89,229 152,234 4,549,284 
U. K’gdom.3,928,675 622,631 86,928 
Continent ..1,235,549 
Oth. countries 2,802 


.--5,167,026 622,631 171,417 








Totals 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 


July 14,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 7,421,048 13,784,488 
Flour, bbia .......... 323,651 891,045 
Totals as wheat, bus. 8,868,477 17,794,190 
Cape, BOB -.6 ctewses 711,860 1,632,425 
Oats, bus ....se-e00s 6,038,193 7,086,789 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





July 21 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore 1,367 613 1,252 405 139 
Boston ..... 348 6 712 B ees 
Buffalo ..... 1,036 80 264 ... oad 
Chicago .... 63 110 369 6 22 
Detroit ..... 141 31 84 8 -.2se 
Duluth ..... 273 eee » > err 6 
Galveston ... 434 26 eee ese ees 
Indianapolis. 7 336 are eee 
Kansas City. 288 19 a cen ees 
Milwaukee... 1 22 65 5 3 
Minneapolis. . 934 3 39 15 «124 


New Orleans. 673 103 3,089 ... 749 
425 








Newp. News. aos be ese 220 
1,932 8 476 

26 189 ye olee 

ihe Nae 

oo 7 38 

a pci 

Totals .... 9,621 38,218 8,975 4654 1,561 
July 14, 1917 9,984 3,296 8,206 412 1,448 
July 22, 1916 38,635 4,613 9,023 474 1,563 
July 24, 1915 56,332 2,755 2,033 85 6309 
July 25, 1914 24,184 3,529 5,445 222 940 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
363,000 bus; corn, 78,000. Increases—Oats, 
769,000 bus; rye, 42,000; barley, 113,000. 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 

weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 22 July 24 
15 








Wheat— July 21 July 14 1916 19 
America ..... 7,220 9,678 10,853 3,089 
Russia ....... ooee ences | Bee es 
India ........ 720 976 256 1,407 
Argentina .... 497 307 1,656 560 
Australia ..... 1,520 1,276 808. sees 
Others ....... ere 40 136 120 

Tots., wheat 9,957 12,277 13,769 6,177 
CORE: svacwksa's 1,553 1,608 4,943 6,286 

On passage— 

Wheat ....... bees oe - 61,808 25,456 
COE edisweetes peeve: sees 17,103 25,755 
s 





United States Corn Crop 

The corn crop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
by years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year. Bus Year us Year Bus 
1917*.3,124,000 1909..2,552,190 1901..1,622,519 
1916..2,583,241 1908..2,668,651 1900..2,105,102 
1915..2,994,793 1907..2,592,320 1899..2,078,143 
1914,.2,672,804 1906..2,927,416 1898,.1,924,143 
1913, .2,446,988 1905,.2,707,993 1897..1,902,967 
1912..3,127,746 1904,.2,467,480 1896. . 2,283,875 
1911..2,531,488 1903,:2,244,176 1895..2,151,138 
1910. .2,886,260 1902..2,623,648 1894,.1,212,770 

*Based on condition July 1. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: . 

“Jean Baptiste Faribault’; No, 102,129. 
Owner, Theopold-Reid Co., Faribault, Minn. 
Used on wheat. flour. lin 

“Phospho’’; No. 102,160. Owner, David A. 
Harrison, Los Angeles, Cal. Used on break- 
fast cereals and remedial f A 

“Colored Lady”; No. 103,342. Owner, Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St: Joseph, Mo. Used on 
pancake; buckwheat, corn and wheat flours. 

“Red Comb”; No. 103,805. Owner, West- 
ern Grocer Co., kkaloosa, Iowa. Used on 
wheat flour. 


July 25, 1917 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, fio; 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 cars. 
heading, 1; wire hoops, 1; total, 6 cars. * 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
2,110 barrels for the week ending Satur. 
day represented the consumption ap))roxj- 
mately of 8,400 patent hoops and 8,409 
wire hoops. 

The stave situation is very strong indeed, 
Michigan elm staves are quoted nom ‘nally 
at $10.50@11.50, and gum staves at $10@ 
11, per M, f.o.b. Minneapolis, ali ough 
some manufacturers ask as high as {2 for 
gum staves. 

The sales and make of flour bar 


three Minneapolis shops for the week 
on the dates given below were: 
les————______ 
1915 
12,175 
8,445- 
8,900 
7,735 
12,045 
15,625 
15,820 


Is by 
nding 


Make 
1914 1917 
20,715 
23,035 
15,800 
23,300 
20,285 
23,445 15,705 
25,625 9,160 
June 2.. 15,215 12,005 11,015 30,205 17,560 
May 26.. 20,800 4,925 6,075 15,480 18.395 
*These figures include 55 half-barrels, two 
half-barrels being counted as one barre, 


a 
1916 
15,155 
10,290 
12,410 
18,205 
14,525 
11,655 
11,880 


1917 
*2,135 
5,175 


July 21. 
July 14. 
July 7. 
June 30. 22,315 
June 23. 7,920 
June 16. 11,630 
June 9.. 


7,250 
22,665 
14,995 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 


stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 
Michigan elm staves, M $10.50 @11.50 





Gumi etaved, Mowk.ccciaceice + 10.00@11,00 
Basswood heading, set ......... 9% @10¢ 

Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 9 @ 9% 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M........... 13.50@14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M .......-eee00-. 10.00 @ 11,00 
Beech staves, Moc ccccccseccss. 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M ............. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ....... 30@ .40 
Head Nnings, small lots, M..... -40@ 50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No 1917 

shops’ sold made shops sold 

July 21.... 2 410 890 4 3,180 
July 14.... 4 1,310 1,655 4 1,200 
July 7.... 4 1,560 2,620 5 3,200 
June 30... 4 3,500 2,840 4 5,930 
June 28... 4 1,605 1,920 4 1,805 
June 16... 4 2,055 2,730 5 4,640 
June 9.... 83 2,355 1,796 5 2,865 
June 2.... 4 3,320 3,340 5 3,845 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 


bault and Red Wing. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis— -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 








July 18.... 84 241 6 152 245 639 
July 19.... 93 203 1 185 261 + 621 
July 20.... 68 267 1 95 205 486 
July 21 .... 119 275 6 157 198 612 
July 23.... 166 457 2 170 = 245 1,247 
July 24.... 75 287 1 181 461 930 

Totals.... 605 1,730 15 890 1,615 4,435 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
o——- Acres———,, -——Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
276 3 


1917*. 27,653 19,039 46,692 402 678 
1916.. 84,829 17,956 62,786 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,583 653,541 685 206 891 
1918.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 24) 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,362 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,681 47,657 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,961 17,365 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
1908.. 82,510 16,964 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition July 1. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1917, 
as estimated July 1 by the Department of 





Agriculture, with comparisons (000's omit- 
ted): 

r—*1917— 1916 1915 
Wheat— ui bus bus 


acres bus B. 7 
Winter .. 27,653 402,000 481,744 (73,947 
Spring .. 19,089 276,000 168,142 351,854 


Tot. wheat. 46,692 678,000 639,886 1.25,80 
Corn ......121,045 3,124,000 2,583,241 2.994,79 














Oats ...... 48,161 1,453,000 1,251,992 1,549, 
Barley .... 8,879 214,000 180,927 228, 
Rye iccgire <RiTs 66,000 47,383 
Flaxseed .. 1,939 17,000 15,459 +4 
Hay, tons.. 68,717 103,000 89,991 85,9 
Buckwheat. ..... .+-:-- 11,840 15,056 
_*Based on condition July 1. 

United States Oats Crop Pa 

of the 


Final estimates of the oats crop 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 

Year— Bus 


953,200 
1905.. Hy 
784,100 
877,800 
736,800 
809,100 


Year— Bus Year— Bus 
1917.°1,458,000 1911., 922,298 
Ise Leaene asess. eerie 
1914..1,141,060 1908.. 807,156 1902.. 
1913..1,121,768 1907.. 764,443 1901.. 
1912..1.418,887 1906,. 964,905 1900.. 
*Based on condition July 1. 











1917 


Y; flour 
Minne. 
4 cars; 
Pars, 

nills of 
Satur- 
Pproxi- 


d 8,400 
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July 25, 1917 
WISCONSIN MILLERS MEET 


Exceptionally Full Meeting of State Associa- 
tion Held at Neenah—Resolu- 
tions Adopted 


Cuicaco, Inn, July 23.—Ninety © a 
cent of the entire membership. of the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association attend- 
ed a special meeting of that organization, 
held in Neenah, on Friday and Saturday, 
July 20-21, The sessions were held in 
Equitable Fraternal Union Hall, which 
could not have been improved upon for 
comfort, especially owing to the hot 
weather. 

The unusually large number of mem- 
bers present was due to the request sent 
out by Secretary Lachmann that millers, 
bankers and grain men from all sections 
of the state meet for the purpose of co- 
operating with the state college of agri- 
culture for a largely increased acreage 
of wheat, rye and other grain. 

The first day’s session was called to 
order by President Hooker at 11 a.m. 
Following the roll call and the adoption 
of a resolution doing away with the 
routine business, a committee on resolu- 
tions was appointed, consisting of L. M. 
Powell. E. O. Wright and R. E. York. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
was the first speaker on the programme. 
He spoke of food conservation, and of 
the untiring efforts of several millers who 
had spent considerable time in Washing- 
ton. Ile urged the millers in attendance 
to do all in their power to promote a 
better demand for their products at home, 
and to encourage farmers to sow more 
wheat. In conclusion, he made a plea 
for hearty co-operation between the mill- 
ers of Wisconsin and the United States 
Millers’ Committee in carrying out such 
regulations as may be issued. 

Walter C. Holstein, representing the 
Milwaukee Chamber of. Commerce, spoke 
on “The Farmer, the Grain Shipper and 
the Economic Functions of the Grain Ex- 
changes.” 

PROFESSOR MOORE’S ADDRESS 


Professor Moore, of the state college 
of agriculture, gave a very interesting 
talk early in the afternoon on “Breeding 
and Dissemination of Wisconsin Wheat 
and Rye.” He said that, although the 
University had been doing a great deal of 
hard work for six years in the breeding 
of Wisconsin wheat, yet it was just now 
beginning to bring this fact to the atten- 
tion of millers and others interested in 
the production of better and more grain. 

Some very interesting diagrams were 
shown, one of them relative to the con- 
sumption of wheat per capita in several 
countries. It was shown that the con- 
sumption in Canada is 9.5 bus; Belgium, 
8.3; France, 7.9; British Isles, 6; United 
States, 5.3, and Japan, 0.5. 

“Our state is now selling seed grain all 
over the world,” he said. “One order I 
know of was for $1,600 to a farmer for 
seed to go to Russia; other orders have 
come from China and Japan. We have 
educated over 28,000 boys and girls in 
producing pure seed wheat.” 


DEPLORES LESSENED PRODUCTION 

George D. Bartlett, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, spoke on 
“Co-operation a Necessary Factor in Wis- 
consin.” “The possibilities of our state,” 
he said, “not only agriculturally, but in 


the broadest business sense, are such that 
millers, grain dealers and bankers should 
lend cvery assistance to the grain -grow- 
ers and the stock breeders, nd the sooner 


the banker, the merchant and manufac- 
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turer realize they are important spokes 
in Wisconsin’s wheel of pro s, the 
quicker will the staté be developed and 
her food products prove a most important 
factor in feeding the world.” 

“Regarding the present high prices of 
all foodstuffs, he said: “Have you real- 
ized that present high prices of all food 
products are not justly blameable to the 
war, but that perhaps the real cause is 
the decrease in food production and the 
increase in population, as well as the in- 
creased exportation of our food products? 
For many years prior to his death, the 
late James J. Hill preached better agri- 
cultural methods. 

“It is surprising how few of the Ameri- 
can people gave heed to his advice. In 
the United States, for the 10 years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the present war, 
our population increased more than 20 
per cent, and our cattle decreased more 
than 30 per cent, so that while in 1907 we 
imported 32,000 head of cattle, and ex- 
ported 420,000, these figures were re- 
versed some seven years later (1914), 
when we imported 860,000 head and ex- 
ported but 18,000.” 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


Professor Hatch, of the state college 
of agriculture, spoke on “Bread and the 
World War.” He said that the most im- 
portant subject today is bread. “Upon 
the shoulders of America,” he said, “de- 
pend the supplies of the world.” He also 
stated that there is a decided shortage of 
all grain, and that we in this country 
should look to the feeding of our people 
first. 

C. S. Krueger, Wausau, who is known 
as the banker-miller, owing to financial 
interests in both industries, said that, in 
his observation, the miller has not paid 
enough attention to the producer of the 
raw material. “We should encourage the 
farmer in his efforts toward larger crops 
in every way possible, and would find it 
pays.” 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The résolutions committee was called 
upon for its report, and offered two reso- 
lutions. The first one read and adopted 
is as follows: “That this convention of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association 
favors unqualifiedly the increase of the 
export of finished flour and the retention 
of all the by-products of flour-milling 
which would otherwise be exported if the 
necessities of our allies and the neutrals 
were supplied by oe them unground 

rain instead of the finished product. 
‘his is prompted by the realization of the 
present need of these by-products for 
their feeding value on our farms. The 
secretary is instructed to advise the au- 
thority delegated by Congress, when 
named, of this action.” 

Another resolution offered by the com- 
mittee, and also adopted, reads: “Re- 
solved, That the secretary of this associa- 
tion be instructed to communicate with 
our members and other mills and grain 
men of the state, urging them to help put 
on the campaign to raise more wheat, as 

lanned and outlined by Professor 


atch, of the agricultural department at 


Madison.” 
* @# 

At 7 o’clock that evening an excellent 
dinner was given by Secretary Lachmann 
to 78 of the members and their families 
at the Valley Inn, a new hotel that is a 
credit to Neenah. 

Saturday automobile trips were taken, 
and a three hours’ lake trip on Lake Win- 
nebago. Fully half of the attendance 





motored to Neenah from their homes in 
various parts of the state. 


THOSE PRESENT 


Those in attendance were: F. R. Fisher 
and Ward Fallgatter, Waupaca; William 
F, Gadow, Barton; George D. Bartlett, 
H, F. Hunter, Lee M. Powell and W. C. 
Holstein, Milwaukee; R. A. Moore, K. I. 
Hatch, B. D. Leith, R. E. Vaughn and 
Andrew W. Hopkins, Madison; Burton 
M. Smith, North Lake; C. R. Tubbs, Min- 
neapolis; E. Hirt, Deerbrook; T. D. 
Genge, Ripon; Frank Froemming, Al- 


goma; R. E. York, Portage; ; oe 
Wright, Menomonie; W. H. Bruer and 
Charles Gruehle, Manitowoc; G. W 


Moody, Weyauwega; A. P. Husband and 
C. H, Challen, Chicago; C. H. Everett, 
Racine; F. A. Machovee and Ed. Kuhn, 
Hillsboro; C. S. Krueger, C. H. Hooker 
and Paul Gebert, Wausau; J. F. Wenk, 
Marinette; L. Horton, Grand Rapids; O. 
Esche, Nanawa; H. G. Wieman, Waldo; 
O. W. Timme, Plymouth; J. S. Dousman, 
De Pere; F. W. Liethen and Marie Zie- 
genhagen, Ar H. F. Gustavus, 
Oshkosh; H. H. Pagel, Stevens Point; H. 
W. Suckow, Barton, and W. Seyk, Ke- 


waunee. 
C. H. CHatien. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 

Echo (Minn.) Milling Co: Hailstorm 
July 20 destroyed thousands of acres of 
grain south of here. Around Vesta and 
Lucan, farmers plowing. 

Belgrade (Minn.) Flour Mill Co: Aver- 
age crop. No bumper. 

Blue Earth City (Minn.) Mill Co: Small 
grain looks fine. Yields may be above 
estimate. No rust. 

Atwater (Minn.) Milling Co: Grain, 
from real good to rather thin. Short straw. 

Emmons (Minn.) Milling Co: All de- 
pends on the weather. 

H. E, Frazee, Pelican Rapids, Minn: 
Good rains night of July 21. Crops O. K. 
Yield and quality good. 

Bowman (N. D.) Mill Co: Crop outlook 
very unfavorable from continued drouth. 
Twenty per cent of grains will not be cut. 

Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D: 
Too dry. 

Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co: Need rain and 
cooler weather very badly. 

Grafton(N. D.) Roller Mills Co: Wheat 
looks . 

New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co: 
Flax best looking of all crops. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Rye crop 
fine; wheat good; oats and barley short 
and thin. Very wheat crop if this 
week’s weather satisfactory for filling. 

Drake (N. D.) Milling & Grain Co: Con- 
tinues dry and hot. July 23 somewhat 
cooler. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Too dry 
and hot. 

Webster (S. D.) Mill Co: Very dry 
locally. Small grain very short. Need 
rain badly. . 

Larson & Orwoll, Revillo, S. D: Need 
rain badly. Without moisture within a 
week, late-sown grain almost nil. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Drying 


up. 

J. C. Bassett, president Aberdeen (S. 
D.) National Bank: bi’ dry. Grain 
maturing fast. Rye and barley being 
cut. Wheat-cutting this week. 

George 
S. D: In many places, oats 75 bus to acre. 
Stand of flax looks fine. Rye and barley 
cutting this week. Barley heavy. Every- 
thing, including corn, making splendid 
progress. Heaviest crop in years. 

Lennox S. D.) Milling Co: Expect aver- 


Members and their Families at the Meeting of the Wisconsin State Millers’ Association at Neenah on July 20 
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age yield. of wheat, oats, barley and rye. 
Wheat in southern South Dakota best in 
several years, Oats, barley and rye 
strong average. Weather conditions ideal 
to finish crop. 

H. Berke, Montrose, S. D: Very little 
wheat. Flax needs rain. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Reports on crops in North Dakota 
are more optimistic. Very favorable 
weather, with moderate temperatures, 
good breezes and local showers has pre- 
vailed. Eastern P pact of state has promis- 
ing condition, and wheat is nearly all head- 
ed. Heads of good size and filling well. 
With continuation of present weather, 
many fields in this section promise 20 bus 
to acre. West of Devils Lake, crops be- 
come poorer and more spotted until, in 
the northwestern quarter of the state, 4 to 
5 bus to the acre is predicted. Conserva- 
tive crop judges advise that, with favor- 
able weather from now on, state should 
average 9 bus of wheat per acre. 

Minnesota conditions excellent; but few 
spots where crops are poor. Harvesting 
of rye and barley started, and good qual- 
ity indicated. Wheat filling well and, with 
continuation of favorable weather, aver- 
age of 15 bus per acre expected. Weather 
conditions for corn generally satisfactory. 

South Dakota conditions very good east 
of Huron. James River Valley needs 
moisture for proper filling of grain. Five 
counties in central part of state just east 
of Missouri River suffered for: lack of 
moisture, and crops will be light. West of 
Missouri River, rain badly needed, al- 
though this is not a large grain territory. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 248.) 
but fine feed and elevator screenings are 
$2@8 ton higher for the week. 

George G. Riegger, for several years 
connected with Minneapolis grain con- 
cerns, has embarked in the screenings 
business on his own account at 56 Chamber 
of Commerce, with the Wernli-Anderson 
Co. He expects to incorporate the Geo. G. 
Riegger Grain Co., with $50,000 capital 
stock, in about 30 days. The principals 
will be H. J. Sterling, E. J. Wenzel and 
Mr. Riegger. These gentlemen are asso- 
ciated with Mr. Riegger in the Duluth- 
Canadian Grain Co. at Duluth and the 
Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., of Fort William. 
The Duluth company will have charge of 
the United States business of the Fort 
William company. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Eugene A. Warner, until recently traffic 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was married July 16 to Miss 
Winnie S. Achuff. 

A special examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is taking testi- 
mony in Minneapolis this week in regard 
to demurrage charges. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association, in 
a tri-colored circular, states that shippers 
can help win the war a! conserving trans- 
portation facilities. The suggestion is 
made that shippers, where possible, make 
one car do the work of two. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (July 23) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Baltic basis, 247; Bristol, 137; Cardiff, 
137; Christiania, 247; Dundee, 137; Hull, 
130; Leith, 187; Liverpool, 130; London, 
130; St. John’s, N. F., 113.8. 
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The most notable thing in the milling 
business this week was the sharp advance 
in the price of wheat. Flour prices were 
marked up to correspond therewith, which 
checked flour sales materially, and quota- 
tions were only made subject to confirma- 
tion. At a season when mills should be rea- 
sonably busy making new-crop sales for 
both domestic and export shipment, prac- 
tically nothing is being done. 

Buyers are bearish, and do not look for 

_ the.present advance to hold, but their 
stocks are completely exhausted. Inquiries 
from all sections are good, and some mills 
have sold more flour than they cared to, 
with wheat so irregular. 

Mills generally are not quoting for de- 
ferred shipment, preferring to wait until 
the food control question is settled. Some 
country mills grinding soft wheat are 
making quotations on new-wheat flour fig- 
ured on the basis of prevailing cash wheat 
prices. 

There were few, if any, sales abroad. 
Mills are not trying to do an export busi- 
ness, and in most cases refuse to make quo- 
tations when inquiries are received. 

The only buying in the local market is 
for current stock, and the volume of this is 
much less than capacity of mills. A saving 
point is that much of the trade is in the 
market right along for a car or two, and 
the volume of this trade was better than 
last week, due to depleted stocks. Clears, 
suitable for mixture with white flour, are 
in better demand than patents. 

Quotations, strictly nominal, on old- 
wheat flour at the close: hard winter fancy 
patent, $12.20@12.70; straight, $11.50@12; 
first clear, $9.50@10; second clear, $8.40@ 
8.75; low-grade, $7.50@8.25,—jute. New- 
wheat flour, about 50c bbl less. Soft 
winter fancy patent, $10.75@11.25; second 
patent, $10.25@10.50; extra fancy, $9.50 
@10; second clear, $8.75@9; low-grade, 
$7.50@8,—jute or cotton. New-wheat 
flour, about 50c bbl less. Pacific Coast 
soft wheat fancy patent, $10.75@11; 
straight, $10.25@10.50; cut-off, $9.50@10, 
—jute. Spring wheat patent, $12.80@ 
13.35; first clear, $11.80@12.35,—jute. 
White rye, $12; dark, $11.50. 

Millfeed is very scarce and market 
strong. Bran advanced fully $3 ton this 
week, There was an urgent demand for 
Hr stuff, but very little for deferred 
shipment. No track wheat feed was on 
sale, and none was obtainable from mills. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending July 21 was 24,900, repre- 
senting 50 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 19,450, or 39 per cent, last week, 
32,300, or 64 per cent, a year ago, and 
21,500; or 43 per cent, in 1915. 


Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of’ 


77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 25,500, representing 
32 per cent, compared with 27,500, or 36 
per cent, last week, 45,100, or 60 per cent, 
a year ago, and 35,500, or 46 per cent, in 
1915. 
THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

The weather this week, although excel- 
lent for the threshing of wheat in Missouri 
and southern Illinois, was too dry for the 
growing corn, which is in need of moisture. 
Some sections received a small amount of 
precipitation, but not enough to benefit 
the corn. Reports as to the quality of the 
wheat continue excellent. Threshing re- 
turns indicate that fields run 10@45 bus 
per acre, and it is estimated that the av- 
erage yield will be about 20@25. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Yielding 25 bus per acre, good 


quality. ..Threshing returns very good... 
Threshing returns beyond expectations; 
fields running 20@35 bus...Fields run 10 
@45 bus; will average about 23. .. Indicate 
an average wheat crop of 25 bus per acre, 
quality the very best; yields run 18@40 
bus... Very good... Better than expected; 
running 20@43 bus, but average 25. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 
Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Columbia (I11.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Buyers of rye flour pursued their wait- 
ing policy, and little new business was 
transacted by the mills. Prices were un- 
changed to a little lower than a week ago. 
There was an excellent demand for wheat 
screenings of all descriptions, but none 
offering in this market. 

A record price of $2.20 was paid at the 
close for No. 1 white corn, tor which there 
was a very good demand, 

Mill oats were in excellent demand, and 
brought 75¢ bu. Offerings, however, were 
light. No. 3 white oats sold at 831c bu, 
and No. 2 new mixed oats brought 80c, 
with a good demand. Spelt was in good 
demand and sold at $2.40 per 100 lbs at 
the close. 

NOTES 

T. M. Wade, of John Wade & Sons, 
wheat and corn millers of Memphis, Tenn., 
was on ’change Saturday. 

W. M. Miller, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, returned this week from a two 
weeks’ vacation in the East. 

C. E. Merton, formerly with the Charles- 
ton (Mo.) Milling Co., will become sales- 
manager of the N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas, Aug. 1. 

W. T. Bledsoe, formerly with the Des 
Peres Milling Co., of this city, has started 
in business as a flour broker, but retains 
his interest and directorship in the mill. 

At the annual meeting of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., the following officers 
were elected: W. K. Stanard, president; 
E, T. Stanard, vice-president and general 
manager; O. S. Tilton, secretary. 

Lyman Bowman, of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was in St. Louis 
this week to meet the mill’s New York rep- 
resentative, Ansel S. Leo. Mr. Bowman 
said that the wheat crop about Sikeston 
was of excellent quality, but that the corn 
needed rain. 

Ansel S. Leo, flour and grain broker of 
New York, in St. Louis this week, stated 
that stocks in the hands of eastern buyers 
are very low but they are awaiting govern- 
mental action before replenishing same. 
He will visit the trade in the central states 
on his way east. 

The following, governing dockage on 
wheat, was pen uly 17 by the board 
of directors of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange: That on all sales of wheat on 
track, in elevator, in sacks or to arrive, 
when such wheat is sold by grade only or 
by both grade and sample, the dockage as 
indicated by the federal certificate of in- 
spection shall be deducted from the gross 
weight without payment for said dock- 
age. This regulation to be in force on and 
after July 18, 1917, but nothing in this 


regulation shall be construed as applying . 


to wheat which is sold by sample only. 





Wisconsin Issues a Flour Poster 

“Emergency Poster 7,” prepared and 
published under the direction of the Wis- 
consin State Cofincil of Defense, has been 
issued. It is illustrated with harvest 
scenes. It bears as headlines in large 
type: “The Nation Needs Flour; Grow 
More Wheat and Rye.” 

The poster says that wheat and rye are 
the backbone of America’s bread supply; 


that grains are high and are likely to stay 
so, war or no war, until production again 
exceeds consumption. The farmer is ad- 
vised to apply to his miller or banker for 
pedigreed seed, and reminded that more 
food next year is patriotism. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., July 21.—Flour 
prices advanced $2 bbl this week. Many 
who were waiting to buy at $8@9 finally 
booked at figures ranging from $10.50 to 
12. There are several large bakers among 
the trade here who have bought com- 
paratively little, and many flour mer- 
chants will be in the market soon. One 
house sold old wheat cut-straights and 95 
per cent Kansas flour at $9.85@10, but 
withdrew these prices after having taken 
orders for a round lot to bakers and 
macaroni manufacturers. : 

Kansas new-wheat quotations for July- 
August shipments yesterday ranged $12.60 
@12.90 for first patents, and $12.50@12.80 
for 95 per cent, with some mills not offer- 
ing at all. Oklahomas were quoted at 
$12.45@12.65 for 95 per cent patent for 
shipment about Aug. 5-10. Minnesota pat- 
ents were quoted at $12.80@13.40, and 
Kansas clears at $10.60@12.20, all in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Spot flour sold at $12.25 for old-wheat 
atents, and spot clears were offered at 
10.60 in 98-lb cottons. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring, 
Minnesota and Dakota patent, $12.50@ 
12.75; Kansas hard wheat patent, $12.75@ 
18; straight, $12.50@12.75; soft winter 
patent, $12.50@12.75; straight, $12.25@ 
12.50. Bran, on track, $1.95 per 100 lbs, 
tagged. Corn, bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, 
$2.19 bu; No. 3 mixed, $2.18; No. 3 white, 
$2.23. Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 white, 
83,c; No. 3 white, 83c; No. 2 mixed, 82c. 

Corn products: cream meal, $8.55@8.65; 
coarse grits, $8.65@8.75; fine grits, $8.65@ 
8.75; hominy, $8.90@9. 

NOTES 

Grain inspected since July 1: wheat, 361 
cars; corn, 300; oats, 1,081; barley, 340. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 576,000 bus; 
corn, 67,000; oats, 2,964,000; barley, 637,- 
000. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 5,125 bus. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





THE FOOD CONTROL TANGLE 


(Continued from page 246.) 


Hoover, who, among other things, he de-- 


clared to be a gambler, and in which he 
cited some of the steps that had been taken 


while Mr. Hoover was in charge of feeding: 


the Belgians to buy to advantage and occa- 
sionally to sell to better advantage for the 
benefit of his suffering proteges. It was 
the kind of speech that was hard to swal- 
low and not answer in sharp terms by Mr. 
Hoover and his devoted voluntary asso- 
ciates. But they recognized the source of 
the abuse, and held their peace, and in that 
procedure have been praised for a loyalty 
of rare quality. 


A BRAVE FIGHT 


The many weeks of waiting for a culmi- 
nation of debate and consideration of the 
food control bill, and the loss of time and 
loss of material benefit to the American 
producing and consuming public, must be 
continued for another week or 10 days at 
least, pending the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the whole matter by the confer- 
ence committee and the acceptance of its 
conclusions by both houses, It is a long 
wait and a brave wait by all interested— 
from the President down to the humblest 
consumer of bread and butter. But it is 
hoped that there is a chance that out of 
chaos may yet come a bill that will give the 
President and the people what they are 
demanding—a food control bill, with one 


masterful food administrator in the person ' 


of Herbert Hoover. 

Should Congress finally fail in its re- 
sponsibility to the people, it is not im- 
robable that some other way will have to 
e devised to meet the demands of the 
times. And it must never be forgotten that 
what business, as represented by the great 
food-producing agencies of the United 
States, and the food consumers, as repre- 
sented by the millions of population, are 
seeking to accomplish isythis—not only to 
feed the people of the United States as 
generously and cheaply as possible, but 
to feed the hundreds of millions of their 
allies on the field of battle and in the 
homes of the European countries. . 

Ricwarp B; Warrovs. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Minn., July 23.—Flour trade 
is practically unchanged. With the yoy- 
ernmental age ay control still a thing 
of conjecture, the trade is limiting |ysj- 
ness to absolute needs. Many outside 
buyers holding contracts for August ship- 
ment are urging delivery as rapidly as 
possible. This would indicate that ‘ome 
dealers are short of stocks and want to 
prepare themselves against deplction, 
peers f the trade orders out stuff as 
needed. 


Mills are working on old business, of 
which they are apparently well sup)lied, 
Prices were marked up 65c bbl the past 
week, 

A little new business was done jn 
durum flour, some buyers having the 
courage to buy when they can, even at 
the high prices. Trade is down to actual 
necessities. Holders of contracts are tak- 
ing delivery freely. Prices have advanced 
$1.20@1.50 bbl. 

The rye mill reported some inquiry but, 
owing to lack of raw material, no prices 
can be quoted. The new crop shoul soon 
be on the market. The mill reduced prices 
50c@$2 bbl. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
26,390 bbls flour, or 73 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 19,620, or 55 per cent, the 
previous week, and 12,945, or 36 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Demand for millfeed is good, but mills 
have but little to offer, being well sold 
up. Prices are unchanged. 


CONTRACT GRADES AT DULUTH 
The Duluth Board of Trade has adopt- 
ed as contract grade in spring wheat No. 
2 northern, with the higher grades deliy- 
erable, and No. 2 red spring, No. 3 dark 
northern spring and No. 3 northern deliy- 
erable at a penalty of 5¢ bu. No. 2 hard 
winter and higher grades of winter are 
also deliverable at-a penalty of 5c bu. In 
durum wheat, No. 2 durum is made the 
contract grade, with higher grades deliy- 
erable, and No. 3 dark amber durum and 
No. 3 durum deliverable at a penalty of 
5c bu. It is also provided that No. | flax- 
seed of Canadian growth shall be deliver- 
able on contracts. 


NOTES 

The Consolidated Elevator Co. last 
week received a cargo of 86,600 bus flax- 
seed from Fort William. 

The Itasca Elevator Co. has purchased 
frontage of 350 feet on Hughitt slip at 
Superior, and now has 815 feet. It is the 
intention of the company ultimately to 
erect an elevator. 

C. G. Franks has assumed charge of 
the government supervision office. He 
has been at Nashville, Tenn., and before 
entering the government service was in 
the Chicago inspection department. 

More cars are available, and the flour 
and grain trades are well taken care of. 
Shippers are urged to forward all com- 
modities they can before the grain rush 
begins, and thereby prevent congestion. 

The directors of the Duluth Board of 
Trade today, July 23, decided to place a 
maximum limit on trades in flaxseed for 
October and November delivery of %5.30 
bu, the same as on the September future. 

Grain-shipping is at a standstill. !t 1s 
reported that some tonnage has been 

laced at Fort William at 5c per | to 

uffalo. Nearly all freighters are in the 
ore trade, and few vessels are to be had. 
Not much interest is expected unti! the 
movement of the new crop. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior cle- 
vators are slowly vanishing. The country 
movement does not supply the light ship- 
ping demand. Whieat is down tv less 
than 300,000 bus, and holdings 9! @ll 
grains are small, All grain here i+ said 
to be sold and awaiting shipment. 

Dullness featured in the cash 
market last week. Mills took all 
ings. No. 1 northern brought July 
with No. 2 and No. 2 hard Mont 
under. No. 1 durum sold at July 
and No. 2 at 5c under, Oats ad\ 
9y,c, barley was steady and unchanged, 
and rye fell 18@20c. . 

Changes in Duluth grain offices: W. 
W. Bleecher is now with the Hoover 
Grain Co. and Sterling H. Howe, former 
ly with the Barnum Grain Co., takes Mr. 
Bleecher’s position as. manager for the 
Woodward-Newhouse Co. H. Tretten. of 
Minneapolis, is in charge of the ‘i 
Poehler & Co. office. F. G. Carison. 
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There have been no further allocations 
of government flour, but another supply 
is expected shortly. Altogether, ut 
7,000 bags were put out. There were two 
qualities, a good Minneapolis clear and a 
Manitoba export, the latter being priced 
at 75s 6d and the former at 74s 6d, all 
ex-store. This little shower of wheaten 
flour was as grateful as drops of rain in 
the desert, but we want a good deal more. 

Bread here seems to get worse and 
worse, which is not surprising, as millers 
are now allowed to put up to-50 per cent 
of corn or other cereals into their flour. 
I do not think that millers in this city are 
making full use of this license, but it is 
impossible to make palatable, or even 
wholesome, bread with so large a propor- 
tion of corn. 

Also the baker is forbidden to sell 
bread less than 12 hours old, a restriction 
he is anxious to have removed. A peti- 
tion to that effect, and also for the aboli- 
tion of all admixtures to wheaten flour, 
is to be presented to the government on 
behalf of the bakers. 

Flour takes less tonn than corn or 
wheat, and it is widely asked why it can- 
not be imported in place of the substi- 
tutes for wheat. ven second clears 
would be better to make out wheaten flour 
than some of the present mixtures. It 
can hardly be supposed that the authori- 
ties are going to sell flour on the small 
scale on which they have begun, as large 
purchases have been made in Australia, 
Canada and the United States. 

Even the small amount of imported 
flour now released has affected the small 
stocks of free flour, which have com- 
manded very high prices, and those who 
hold American clears or Manitoba ex- 
ports cannot make the big — they 
could realize 10 days ago. With a good 
clear offered at 74s ex-store, 80s@ 
80s 6d cannot easily be made even for a 
fancy mark, For a second quality of 
clears, of Minneapolis make, 64s ex-store 
is the present price. 

It remains to be seen how much more 
government flour is to come forward, and 
of what quality, but in the meantime any 
holder of Minnesota patents or -good 
Manitlobas is holding on to them. 

Australians of 78 per cent extraction, 
being fairly white, are still making 80s@ 
80s (i ex-store, and an all-white Aus- 
tralian would bring 82s in that position. 
So far, there has been no competition 
from the government in this variety. 

There is a little Japanese flour on spot 
te at 76s ex-store, but buyers are not 
een, 

There is some red dog selling at about 
53s, landed. Though the authorities have 
now taken this flour, and other low- 
grades, into their hands, there is still a 
little free stuff about. 

London-made flour remains unaltered 
at 615 62s ex-mill, but some of the un- 
controlled country mills are offering as 
low as 60s, and occasionally even 59s. 
About 61s@61s 6d ex-mill is generally 
quoted for decent country flour. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is in a disturbed 
condition, owing to uncertainty as to the 
meaning of certain recent “orders.” There 
's, however, a little Aberdeen being of- 
fered at £40 per ton, and some 


thian at £40@41; also some coarse and 
medium American at £39. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is slow, but the supply is so 
small that agen have not gone Dack far. 
Bran is still worth £13 per ton, while 
£14 15s can be made for coarse mid- 
dlings. . 
THE MONEY SITUATION 

There has been an active demand for 
money all the week, and at one time 4@ 
4% per cent was being charged for day- 
to-day loans. However, on supplies be- 
coming more abundant the rate eased off 
to 31,@4% _ cent, at which quotation 
it now stands. Seven-day loans are of- 
fered at 44,@4',. 
_ A rather better business has been done 
in commercial bills —s the week, but 
at present there are very few in evidence. 
Three months’ bank bills are offered at 


‘45% per cent, four and six months’ at 


45, @43, and trade bills at 5@54%. The 


bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


CHANCE FOR AMERICAN MILLBUILDERS 


This office is in receipt of a communi- 
cation from P. G. Bottazzo, Marseilles, 
putting forth the possibilities for busi- 
ness by American millbuilders at the ex- 
piration of the war. Mr. Bottazzo is a 

inent grain and flour importer of 
Marseilles, and has a thorough knowledge 
of French milling conditions. His ideas 
are, therefore, worthy of consideration. 

He is of the opinion that after the war 
there will be a large business done in 
mill-building, as many mills have been 
destroyed by the war. In the oe Ger- 
many provided @ large Bae ny on of the 
milling machinery in France, but he is 
convinced that it will be a long time be- 
fore French millers will patronize Ger- 
man concerns, and in future England and 
America will obtain a large share of the 
business done in equipping flour-milling 
plants. 

Mr. Bottazzo admits that Switzerland 
has hitherto enjoyed a share ofthis trade, 
but thinks that in future French millers 
will be skeptical as regards buying ma- 
chinery in Switzerland, fearing that it 
may be of German origin. 

He therefore hopes that American 
mill-building firms will take immediate 
steps to study the requirements of French 
millers, and points out that German firms 
never try to force their style of goods 
upon their customers, but study the in- 
dividual requirements of each, and make 
their machinery as desired. He hopes 
that this met of business will be 
adopted by America and England. 

In order to do all he can to encour 
trade between American and French mill- 
builders, Mr. Bottazzo offers to gratui- 
tously supply information and advice to 
any American or Canadian who is inter- 
ésted in developing business in France. 


A QUESTION OF STATE CONTROL 


A long editorial appears this week in 
Milling, of Liverpool, concerning the pos- 
sibility of the permanent state control of 
flour mills in the United Kingdom, It 
deals very fully with the subject, but it 
appears that there is no real foundation 
for thinking that the government will 
into the milling business. It is thought 
that, by the time the war is over, it will 
be content to admit that professional mill- 
ers can produce flour as cheaply as any- 


2 
scheme discussed in Milling seems 
to have originated in trade-unionist cir- 
cles, and the details have been circulated 
by an anonymous individual under the 
title of “Flour-Milling under State Con- 
trol.” Provided the rnment does not 
interfere with the import of American 
and Canadian flour, or foreign flour of 
any kind, and steamship companies do not 
discriminate in freight rates against flour 


in favor of wheat, there need be no fear 
of the British miller making undue and 
unfair profit, as flour prices will be con- 
trolled by the competition of imported 
flour. 





LIVERPOOL, JUNE 26 


The foreign flour market is void of any 
fresh feature worthy of comment, and 
there is no apparent prospect in the near 
future of any alleviation of the stagna- 
tion which has prevailed here for man 
weeks. Very little foreign flour is avail- 
able on the spot or to arrive, and fancy 
rare are asked for everything in private 

ands, ranging up to 92s 6d per 280 lbs 
ex-quay, for old-time prime qualities. 
These figures are prohibitive for ordinary 
purposes, but there may still be some 
needy consumers who may be tempted 
to make a deal. 

The home-milled war standard flour 
remains at 61@62s, and even the demand 
for this has fallen off. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that shortly we may expect 
an appreciable decline in the nominal 
values, which accounts for the reserve of 
buyers. 

w-grade flours are rather a drus. and 
prices are easier in the absence of de- 
mand. Second bakers are obtainable at 
60s and red dog at 52s per 280 lbs, ex- 
quay, nominally. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 25 


Flour importers in Glasgow are doing 
nothing, as they have no flour to sell, and 
there is not likely to be any available for 
a fortnight. Millers have a good supply 
of wheat, and are able to turn out freel 
the regulation flour, the demand for whic 
is scarcely so keen as if was. We are 
coming near the season when the sale of 
bread usually falls off, but as potatoes 
are scarce, it is not likely that there will 
be any marked diminution this year. 
Millers quote their regulation flour at 
about 62s 6d per 280 lbs. Oatmeal has 
had rather a sagging tendency. 

Edinburgh and Leith flour millers at 
their weekly conference fixed the price 
of government regulation straight-run at 
64s per sack. Straight-run bran is £14 
15s per ton, ex-mill, in not less than ton 
lots. Edinburgh and Leith oatmeal was 
quoted at 95s per 280 Ibs. 


DEATH OF LEITH IMPORTER 

Hugh White, a well-known Leith im- 

pam died last week at Portobello, near 

ith, the funeral taking place on June 

23. He was a member of the firm of 

Bruce, Boyd & Co., grain and flour mer- 
chants, Leith, and was 77 years of age. 


PROPOSED SUBSIDY 

In the course of his presidential ad- 
dress at the recent conference of the Scot- 
tish Association of Master Bakers in 
Glasgow, Provost Greig spoke of the 
flour order as most difficult. He held that 
the P agape system of baking in Scotland 
made it imperative that a large quantity 
of gluten should be contained in the flour 
used, and that property was conspicuous 
by its absence in the government regula- 
tion flour. 

The situation was complicated by ‘the 
government not being able to dispense 
with the importation of American flour, 
which had led to great irregularities and, 
consequently, much heart-burning to the 
members. of the trade. Some bakers ac- 
quired large quantities of comparatively 
white flour, while their less fortunate 
brothers were unable to compete with 
them, having to bake their bread with 
the very brown “G. R.” article. 

That was an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, and he thought the first work the 
association should tackle was to induce 
the government to subsidize the price of 
American flour so as to bring it more 


reasonably near the price of the govern- 
ment regulation flour. Also, they ought 
to ask that other cereals be not added 
to wheat flour. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 25 


There is a slight improvement in the 
demand for fidur, chiefly for American 
brands. The quality turned out by the 
home millers is very poor, and bakers 
have been anxious to secure foreign flours 
which have more color and are better 
quality than that produced at home. 

Some of the local mills have not sold 
any flour for over a fortnight, and de- 
liveries have been very slow. Prices are 
difficult to fix, for flour on which import- 
ers have a free hand has got into very 
small compass. The government has re- 
leased a little, which has been offered 
through the usual channels on the basis 
of 80s for all classes. 

The government price for Manitoba 
flours is about 80s. A few sacks of pre- 
war grade on offer are worth 100s. Gov- 
ernment offers of American soft winters 
are about 80s, and 90s for any lots offer- 
ing from free-sales list. 





MILL OFFALS 

There was a decline during the week, 
which was to be expected, considering the 
splendid grass and feeding conditions 
existing in Ireland. Best broad white 
bran has dropped to £15 per ton and red 
to £14, while pollards are not worth more 
than £15 10s@£16 per ton f.o.r. Belfast 
or Dublin. 

Linseed cake has improved, but there 
is very little on offer to supply any in- 
creased demand. Decorticated cottonseed 
meal sells easily at £22@23 per ton ex- 
quay, with cotton cakes at the same price. 





Campaign in Aid of Shipping 


In order to provide for the critical com- 
mercial conditions that will follow the 
close of the war, the Pacific shipping and 
maritime committee of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific 
Coast has undertaken a survey of all avail- 
able shipping on this coast that may be 
used toward the establishment of an 
American merchant marine at the close of 
the war. 

C. P. Converse, secretary of the foreign 
trade department of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce and secretary of 
the new committee, said of the aims and 
objects of the committee: 

“The Pacific shipping and maritime com- 
mittee is provers to assist the govern- 
ment officials in the present necessary ex- 
pansion of the American merchant marine, 
and to seek to be of value in developing 
that growth along such lines and under 
such conditions as will provide a perma- 
nent merchant marine that will carry 
American products in American ships into 


- all of the markets of the world, along ship- 


ping routes and under shipping conditions 
that will protect the prosperity of our 
manufacturers, farmers and working men 
during the business competition that will 
follow the close of the war.” 

The committee is composed of 15 of the 
leading shippers and shipping men of the 
Pacific Coast, and was appointed by Fred- 
erick J. Koster, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. Ten thou- 
sand dollars have been raised from the 
leading cities of the coast to carry on the 
work of the committee. 


s 





Heavy Buying in Prospect 

Fred J. Lingham, vice-president Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y: Our 
understanding is that eastern stocks are 
very low, as ers and other buyers are, 
naturally, awaiting action b \ 
When finally taken, it would seem that 
there must surely be a very heavy flour 
demand. 
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| BREAD PROBLEM IN BRAZIL 


Wheat Shortage Renders Substitutes Neces- 
sary—Larger Wheat Acreage Urged— 
Dependence on Foreign Supplies 

The following is a translation of a re- 
cent article in the Santos newspaper A 
Tribuna, sent from Brazil to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

In view of the many obstacles to the 
exportation of wheat and flour from the 
Argentine, and the exaggerated scarcity of 
these articles in that country—conditions 
made worse as a result of frenzied specu- 
lation by every one dealing in wheat and 
flour, from the exporter to the miller, and 
even extending to the baker—several proj- 
ects have been started for making our 
“Brazilian bread” from flour mixed with 
other substances, which does not differ 
much from bread made of pure wheat 
flour. 

This we owe to the extreme negligence 
of our producers in failing to provide for 
the cultivation of wheat, the essential base 
of the world’s daily bread, although we 
have at our disposal large tracts of fertile 
land where wheat as well as other grains 
useful to us may be grown on a large scale, 
not counting the new sources of revenue 
that would be derived from a more in- 
tensive farming. 

The highlands, where the climate is cool, 
are well adapted to wheat-growing. In 
Parand, a short time ago, some fine speci- 
mens of wheat were exhibited, demonstrat- 
ing the fertility and adaptability of the 
soil. 

The country is still rooted, unfortunate- 
ly, to the old one-crop spirit established by 
long habit and custom, and it is this an- 
cient practice which today causes the 
backwardness, the deficiency, and the small 
variety of our general farming. It seems 
as if inducements and encouragement 
should be offered to our farmers to culti- 
vate wheat, rye, oats, barley, and hops, as 
has been the case with rice, beans, and 
corn, to the end that in a short time we 
would be secure in “our bread” and free 
from dependence upon Argentina and the 
United States, which countries allow. us 
only small quantities at inflated prices, 
notwithstanding the preferential tariff ex- 
tended to the latter in relation to imports 
of wheat and flour. 

In fact, according to telegraphic infor- 
mation received from our legation at 
Buenos Aires, the last exports of wheat 
from the Argentine were distributed as 
follows: England, 200,000 metric tons of 
flour and 180,000 tens of wheat; Brazil, 
45,000 tons of flour and 25,000 tons of 
wheat; Spain, 35,000 tons of flour and 
20,000 tons of wheat; Uruguay, 6,000 tons 
of flour and 4,000 tons of wheat. England 
promised to return the 200,000 tons of 
flour as soon as the Australian wheat crop 
is harvested. 

According to further information re- 
ceived from our legation in Buenos Aires, 
the Argentine wheat crop was 1,600,000 
metric tons, of which Argentina reserved 
765,000 for her own use and 425,000 for 
seed. 

With the diminished amount of wheat 
and flour supplied to Brazil, the northern 
part of the country was deprived of its 
share of the distribution, for which it 
asked in vain. The Commercial Associa- 
tion of Santos, and perhaps other organi- 
zations, sought more satisfactory imports 
of these articles. It seems, however, that 


Argentina sees a necessity for prohibiting: 


greater exports of these articles, that there 
may not be a scarcity for home consump- 
tion. In consequence we are in a very 
delicate situation, which would have been 
prevented if we had in time worked to ob- 
tain emancipation from foreign supplies. 
The only recourse in these circumstances 
is in revealing the methods of making 
“Brazilian bread.” In Sao Paulo it is made 
of equal parts of flour and corn meal. In 
Santos, mandioca has already been used in 
bread-making. The abbot of Olinda, in 
Pernambuco, has completed satisfactory 
experiments in making bread of equal 
parts of flour, eorn meal, and mandioca. 
The cost of 18 kilos (39.6 lbs) of this mix- 
ture is about $1.75. , It is said that in this 
same ay bread is made from the mixture, 
using a little larger proportion of mandi- 
oca. In Rio de Janeiro the municipal pre- 
fect may decide upon the employment of 
this mixture in bread-making. 
Experiments have been made also with 
good results in the employment of the 
flour of the breadfruit for making bread. 
Certainly we are not short of the various 
farinaceous materials for making our 


“Brazilian bread.” We ought by all means 
to insist on our farmers, especially those 
in the districts where it is high and cool, 
cultivating wheat on a large scale. The 
result certainly would be most satisfactory. 

In: the first nine months only of 1916 we 
imported wheat and flour to the value of 
$47,632,706. Does it not seem that the 
Brazilian farmer should make what the 
country spends for these articles? In the 
period from January to September, 1916, 
the port of Santos received 9,300 tons of 
flour with a value delivered at Santos of 
$545,124, and 143,109 tons of wheat valued 
at $5,907,143. Does it not appear to the 
farmer that he would get this money by 
raising wheat on a larger seale? 

Will our farmers grow wheat on a larger 
scale in those regions so well adapted to 
wheat-raising, and enable the country to 
cut off the imports of wheat and flour for 
which we spend more than $30,000,000 an- 
nually? Furthermore, we must take pre- 
cautions against a possible food crisis. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 


* northern wheat at Minneapolis on July 20, 


1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
TORT. vc ve $2.80 $12.50 1903..... $ .84 $4.20 
1936..00% 1.22 6.20 1902..... 77 3.60 
1916..... 1.45% 7.10 1901..... .69 3.60 
1914..... -89% 4.55 1900..... -76 3.85 
Pee 90% 4.80 1899..... .69 3.60 
1912..... 1.06% 5.35 1898..... .89 4.35 
i) ha .96 4.85 1897..... -77 4.25 
1910..... 1.28 6.10 1896..... .69 3.10 
1909..... 1.32 6.20 1895..... -57 3.35 
1908..... 1.16 5.60, 1894..... .61 3.30 
1907..... .99 4.70 1893..... .80 3.50 
1906..... .78 3.90 1892..... 98 4.05 
1906..... 1.14 5.40 1891..... 88 4.75 
1904..... -99 4.90 1890..... 88 4.50 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
July 14, 1917, and on approximately the same 
date in other years: 


No. 2, Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard_ ent Year hard ent 
tT eee $2.421%4$10.45 1908..... $ .98 $4.10 
1916..... 1.10 5.20 1907..... 89 4.05 
1915..... 1.44 4.95 1906...:. 72% 3.35 
390G2 5305 .78 $.30 1905..... 84% 3.95 
1928... 82% 3.85 1904..... .94 4.10 
Tt er 1.01% 4.20 1903..... -70% 3.10 
SPE... 84% 3.80 1902..... -72% 3.10 
1910..... 1.07 4.76 1901..... 62 2.90 
1909..... 1.18% 6.40 1900..... .70% 3.20 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to July 14, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
co Output, -—Exports— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 














Minneapolis ...14,654 17,913 1,118 1,509 
Duluth-Superior 959 1,262 9 82 
65 outside mills 8,651 10,616 141 224 

Totals...... 24,264 29,791 1,318 1,815 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 


1916-17 1915-16 

Minneapolis .........eeecees 65,943 80,608 
Duluth-Superior ..........+. 4,316 5,679 
65 outside’ mills ............ 38,929 47,772 
Bota peek ik bi cece Coveces 109,188 134,059 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wil! be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”. advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








MILLER WANTED FOR 800-BBL ROLLED 
oats mill; excellent opportunity for right 
man; state experience fully and salary 
expected. Address 720, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—GRAIN BUYER FOR EASTERN 
North Dakota town; must be experienced 
and able to speak Bohemian; require ref- 
erences. Address 767, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 












THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ENGINEER LOOKING FOR A STEADY 
position in flour mill may address 746, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. : 


WANTED — SALES-MANAGER; SPRING 
wheat mill enjoying good business wants 
man who can produce results; must know 
something of mill accounting. Address 
744, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—SALES-MANAGER FOR LARGE 
manufacturing and jobbing house; one who 
understands buying and selling of flour, 
feed and grain; letter of application must 
state references, experience and salary ex- 
pected; no investment necessary. The Al- 
bert H. Buehrle Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 





WANTED—MAN FOR GENERAL WORK 
in 75-bbl flour mill in central Minnesota 
town; prefer young married man; must be 
able to speak German and have had some 
grain experience. Address 766, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





July 25, 1917 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH iL, 
owners requiring the services of a reliable 
and experienced man to take full contro} 
of the selling end of their business; wy) 
guarantee results if given a free hand anq 
mill is in good condition and wel] located: 
Kansas preferred; all  correspondencs 
strictly confidential; first-class refer: noes 
Address 393, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. > 


rr 

SALES-MANAGER, EMPLOYED, DESIRES 
connection with paying mill up to 3,999 
bbls, having distinctive, popular brands: 
successful record, highest references, wigg 
acquaintance; capable handling big saleg 
organization; fully understands develop. 
ment of both domestic and export trade: 
only high-class proposition considereq’ 
Address 392, care Northwestern Mijjer, 
Kansas City, Mo. y 


MAN IN THE LATE FORTIES SiEKg 
position with reputable milling company. 
500 to 5,000 bbis, as manager, assistant 
manager, sales-manager or district man- 
ager; active, capable, with broad experj. 
ence in domestic and foreign markets; wel} 
recommended; prefer Northwest or West: 
also acquainted with soft wheat milling: 
employed, but wish to make change; ai} 
replies confidential. Address 743, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS MILL CHEMIST; HAVE HAD CONSID- 
erable experience; can come at any time. 
Address 727, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller, 75 to 150-bbl mill; when in need 
of a first-class miller you will make no 
mistake in addressing 728, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Ll 





AS HEAD MILLER IN UP-TO-DATE MILL 
with good trade, by man experienced in 
mills 60 to 4,000 bbis; can get results; first- 
class references from former employers. 
Address Box 55, Northville, 8S. D 


POSITION WANTED AS HEAD MILLER 
by 45-year-old miller with 30 years’ ex- 
perience; can furnish Al references; have 
tools and can make mill correct. Address 
771, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HEAD MILLER WHO HAS HAD CHARGE 
of mills up to 2,600 bbis will consider 
making change; have charge of 1,000-bbl 
hard and soft wheat mill at present. Ad- 
dress 734, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY FIRST-CLASS MILL MANAGER; CA- 
pable of taking full charge, including sales; 
in present position seven years; seek 
change only to secure larger opportunity. 
Address 395, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





POSITION WANTED AS HEAD MILLER 
in any size mill up to 400 bbls by miller 
who can show results both in spring and 

_ winter wheat milling; Northwest pre- 
ferred. Address 751, éare Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MAN OF ABILITY AND EXPERIENCE IN 
marketing flour desires position as sales- 
manager with mill on basis of salary and 
privilege of acquiring stock, or salary and 
percentage. Address 396, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY OFFICE MAN EXPERIENCED IN THE 
milling and grain business; competent to 
take charge of office and assist in the prac- 
tical management of mill operation or 
sales department. Address 758, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION IN 150 TO 300-BBL 
mill as head miller; 38 years old, use no 
liquor; own tools to keep mill in repair; 
good clean-up and first-class goods; good 
wages expected; now employed. Address 
W. H. Neelen, Box 240, Kimball, 8. D. 





MILLER, WIDE RANGE OF EXPERIENCE 
as to wheat and systems, seeks position; 
wants permanent connection after relia- 
bility and efficiency are proved; best ref- 
erences; well qualified in all departments; 
age 38; married. Address 770, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





RESPONSIBLE POSITION IN FLOUR 
mill or grain office in Minneapolis by lady 
with 4% years’ experience with Minnesota 
mill and four years with Seattle cereal 
mill, bookkeeping, taking charge of collec- 
tions and correspondence; references fur- 
nished, Addregs 768, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience, wants position in good town, 
Minnesota or Nebraska; three years in 
present place; experienced in mills 100 to 
500 bbis; various systems and wheat; good 
recommendations; must have two to three 
weeks’ notice. Address 731, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PAR- 
ties requiring services of reliable and ex- 
perienced head miller, accustomed to 
grinding hard and soft wheat and obtain- 
ing results consistent with present-day re- 
quirements; best of references and reasons 
for wishing to change; West or Southwest 
preferred. Address 764, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also nameg 
of managers, sales-managers, flour saleg- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor. 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competen: help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 





aes 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











FOR SALE, TRADE OR LEASE—125-BBL 
water-power Kansas mill, stone building, 
sifter system, all in good repair, located in 
Marion, Kansas; population 2,000; plenty 
of wheat at mill door. C. E, Pierce, 
Marion, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—OWING TO THE DEATH OF 
both of the partners, Columbia Milling Co, 
offers for sale its modern, up-to-date steam 
flour mill, 175 bbls capacity, McFeely 
oscillator system; grinds both spring and 
winter wheat; milling-in-transit privilege; 
located in Lancaster County, richest agri- 
cultural county in United States, in town 
of 13,000; large local wheat supplies and 
large local trade; will sell at sacrifice to 
quick buyer to close out estate. Address 
A. L. Purple, Columbia, Pa, 











MISCELLANEOUS 








BOILER WANTED—75 TO 100 H-P; MUST 
stand Hartford inspection for 125 lbs work- 
ing pressure and be complete with fixtures, 
Baker Light & Power Co., Baker, Mont. 


FOR SALE—NORDYKE & MARMON 9x30 
double roller mills, Nordyke & Marmon 
4x17 square sifters, Nordyke & Marmon 
purifiers, Perfection dust collectors No. 34 
to No. 39, and a miscellaneous lot of reels 
and purifiers. Address Geo. P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—THE FOLLOWING 
machinery, some practically new: five 
purifiers; four plansifters; one No. 3 Beal 
wheat steamer; one Alsop bleaching out- 
fit, complete with dynamo; eight stands of 
elevators; one 12x20-inch high-speed slide 
valve engine; also some old iron. Address 
763, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, SECOND- 
hand machinery, practically as good as 
new and in first-class condition, as follows: 
three double 9x18 Nordyke & Marmon 
roller mills, R.H; one double 9x24 Wolf 
roller mill, R.H; one Beall wheat polisher, 
No. 2; one Invincible milling separator, 
No, 1%; four Fraser purifiers, No. 0; one 
Gray's patent flour dresser, ‘No. 2; two Per- 
fection dust collectors, No. 12; one Perfec> 
tion dust colleetor, No. 41; one Alsop agi- 
tator, No. 2. Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill 
Co., Missoula, Mont. 














High Grade 
Milling 
Superintendent 
is available 
Can you use him? 
Confidential 769 


Care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
and accountant, or any office work, by an 
elderly man who is quite capable of doing 
as good work as a younger employee; have 
spent practically the whole of life in mill- 
ing and grain business; can produce best 
of references as to character and ability; 
am married, but willing to go anywhere. 
Address 740, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE CHEAP, oe § Showise 
hinery, practically new: One ° 
a Biewsr bea. 60in; one Howe plat 


form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Fairbanks engine, 
8h.-p. ©. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minnesota. 







































































AS Tie cca dain 




















